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ECLECTIC  REVIEW 
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Art.  I.  History  of  the  Great  Reform nt ion  of  the  Sijclecntk  Century  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Hy  J.  II.  Mkiu.e  D’Auuionk,  PrtHii- 
(lont  of  the  Theoloj^ical  ScIhk)!  of  (ieiievii,  and  Member  of  the  ‘  So- 
ciete  Evaiigelique.’  Vol.  I.  London  :  Werther. 

I T  has  been  often  and  anxiously  inquired — is  Popery  on  the 
^  increase  at  present ;  and  is  it  probable,  that  it  may  a^ain  be 

I >re valent  in  England  ?  Our  impression  is,  that  whatever  may 
)c  the  right  answer  to  this  question,  there  exists  amongst  us  very 
little  proper  feeling  on  the  subject.  There  is  either  too  much 
apathy  or  too  much  sensitiveness :  either  the  movements  of  the 
papal  emissaries,  and  the  building  of  new  edifices  to  maintain  and 
extend  the  Catholic  religion,  are  regarded  with  a  strange  indiffer¬ 
ence, — from  a  kind  of  notion,  we  believe,  that  as  we  have  a  Pro- 
testiiut  ascendency  and  an  Established  Church,  we  Jire  sufficiently 
defended  against  ecclesiastical  encroachments  by  the  Lords  and 
C’ommons,  and  withal  the  common  sense  of  the  people;  . or  the 
insidious,  incessant,  and  laborious  endeavours  of  Jesuitical  mis.sion- 
aries,  as  they  are  presumed  to  act  in  secret  combination  with  the 
more  ])alpable  displays  of  official  zeal  and  effort,  are  looked  upon 
with  emotions  of  terror,  approaching  in  some  minds  to  the  fright 
which  spectral  illusions  create.  That  we  ought  not,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  be  indifferent  to  facts,  is  certain  ;  neither,  on  the  other, 
should  we  suffer  our  fears  to  magnify  them  into  undue  importance. 
They  must  be  dealt  with  as  facts ;  to  be  considered  in  their  bear¬ 
ings  and  relations  with  a  calm  and  philosophic  spirit,  as  well  as 
with  a  religious  attention.  That  Popery  is  a  great  evil — that  its 
doctrines  and  practices  are  destructive  to  the  souls  of  men,  cannot 
be  questioned, — in  spite  of  the  slightly  redeeming  considerations, 
that  such  men  as  Pascal  and  F enelon  have  found  sjdvation  within 
the  pale  of  the  preeminently  anti-christian  church  ;  but  great  evils 
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have  their  counteractions  and  remedies,  and  vvliatever  may  he  the 
severity  and  length  of  the  conflict,  we  cannot  but  believe,  that 
truth,  clearly  expounded  and  firmly  maintained,  must  be  ultimately 
victorious.  The  mighty  struggle  of  the  reformation  in  the  days 
of  Luther  and  his  coadjutors  is  an  encouraging  lesson  in  tlie 
history  of  human  affairs,  and  alike  teaches  us  the  moral  strength 
of  a  good  cause,  and  the  inherent  imbecility  of  a  bad  one. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  question — is  Popery  on  the  increase  ? 
We  believe  it  is.  Some  of  the  evidences  we  have  seen  or  heard 
on  this  subject  are  indubiuble  ;  and  there  is  a  propagating  zeal  at  ‘ 
work,  and  long  has  been  at  work  here  and  elsewhere  ;  a  zeal 
which  has  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  for  years  past  has  been  em¬ 
ploying  its  most  vigorous  and  determined  energies  to  fill  the  valley 
of  the  Mississip})i  with  Homan  Catholicism ;  a  zeal  which  has 
been  and  is  here  directed  to  the  extension  of  the  system  by  various 
outward  and  secret  means.  The  spread  of  seminaries  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  erection  of  edifices  of  worship,  the  multiplication  of 
priests,  and  the  employment  of  agents  directly  in  the  pay  of  Rome, 
with  various  other  efforts,  particularly  in  our  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts,  in  large  towns,  and  in  the  metropolis,  are  prognostic  of  a 
fixed  purpose  to  Catholicize  our  country,  and  have  been  attended 
with  some  results.  Now,  that  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  the 
Homan  Catholic  religion  should  produce  an  impression  upon  many 
minds,  even  upon  the  intelligent  as  well  as  the  ignorant,  need  not 
surprise  ns ;  for  we  have  seen  enough  in  our  day  to  know  that 
sound  will  carry  even  powerful  minds  to  the  height  of  enthusiasm, 
not  only  without  sense,  hut  in  defiance  of  its  plainest  dictates  and 
oft  repeated  remonstrances :  the  wonder  with  us  is,  not  that  so 
many  (though  after  all,  they  arc  not  very  many),  but  that  so  few 
should  catch  the  contagion  of  its  false  principles,  and  be  deluded 
by  the  pretence  of  its  manner  and  the  gorgeousness  of  its  appear¬ 
ance.  In  the  present  sUite  of  our  country  the  question  of  increase 
is  rather  to  be  viewed  relatively  than  positively.  A  positive  in¬ 
crease  there  may  be,  with  a  relative  diminution.  If  the  Paj>ists 
can  number  the  building  of  fifty  churches  in  a  and  the  Pro¬ 
testants  can  point  to  one,  two,  or  three  hundred,  the  proportion  is 
greatly  in  favour  of  Protestantism,  and  against  the  probability  of 
the  reinstatement  of  Popery  in  power,  or  its  very  wide  and  uni¬ 
versal  diffusion.  But  the  mere  multiplication  of  churches  fur¬ 
nishes  no  decisive  evidence ;  in  fact,  it  is  scarcely  of  the  nature  of 
a  taiiirible  proof  at  all.  If  the  Church  of  Home,  like  the  Church 
of  Lngland,  possesses  those  pecuniary  resources  which  shall 
enable  her  to  make  a  ‘  fair  show  in  the  flesh,*  and  outvie,  out¬ 
build,  and  outshine  others,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  svstem  is 
really  or  much  extended,  or  has  taken  a  deeper  root.  ^Ve  must 
not  estimate  the  progress  of  that  religion,  or  of  any  religion,  by 
piles  of  bricks  and  mortar;  by  the  pomp  of  its  ritual,  or  the  splen- 
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(lour  of  its  arcliitectiire.  How  are  the  churches  or  chapels  re¬ 
spectively  filled  ?  Here  we  niaiiitaiii,  that  dissent  is  strong;,  an 
cniiowed  Estid)lishinent  weak,  and  the  Catholic  relig;ion  still 
weaker.  There  is  yet  another  point,  namely,  the  hold  that  Po¬ 
pery  has  upon  the  public  feeling ;  its  moral  power  or  feebleness 
111  the  nation.  13y  this  we  are  to  judge  of  its  advance  far  more 
than  by  any  outward  demonstrations ;  precisely  as  in  the  former 
case  we  judge  of  the  relative  force  and  character  of  established 
Protestantism  and  nonconformity.  The  latter  has  a  perpetually 
increasing  influence  over  the  mtisses  of  the  people,  higli  and  low ; 
and  in  the  great  war  of  opinion  that  is  wiiging,  is  driving  the  sup¬ 
porters  and  advocates  of  a  state-paid  and  state-patronized  Chris¬ 
tianity,  into  the  forests  of  perplexing,  and  to  tliem,  inextricable 
t*ontroversy,  and  the  fastnesses  (not  impregnable  however)  of 
parliamentary  enactments  and  authority.  At  present  (and  we 
will  not  prophecy,  nor  attempt  to  unfold  the  prophetic  record  in 
replj^  to  the  question  whether  Popery  is  again  to  become  supreme 
ill  Lngland) — at  present,  we  say,  with  some  outward  increase,  it 
has  really  little  power  over  our  Jkitish  community  :  and  it  has  so 
notwithstanding  the  semi-papal  dogmas  and  loud  vociferations  of 
the  Oxonians.  With  an  actual  outward  increase  to  some  extent, 
partly,  how’ever,  attributable  to  the  influx  of  foreigners  and  of  the 
Irish  from  our  neighbouring  isle,  and  by  no  means  to  any  propor¬ 
tionable  degree  from  conversions  of  wandering  children  to  the  old 
mother  church  of  abominations — with  such  an  increase,  we  ask, 
where  are  the  evidences  of  moral  strength?  Will  any  man  living 
tell  us,  that  beyond  the  precincts  of  a  few  places,  he  finds  any 
formidable  Homan  Catholic  tendencies  in  the  towns  and  villages 
of  our  niidland  districts,  or  any  great  frequenting  of  the  Catholic 
edifices  where  they  are  erected  ?  Where  do  the  councils  reign  ? 
Where  is  the  Pope’s  infallibility  felt?  Where  arc  men  turned 
from  light  to  darkness?  In  some  erases  we  allow  a  progress;  but 
as  compared  with  the  other  parties,  the  ajiparciit  increase  is  but  a 
real  diminution. 

Notwithstanding  this  view  of  the  subject,  however,  we  are  far 
from  declaring  ourselves  free  from  all  apprehension ;  we  are  far 
from  thinking  that  the  corruption  of  human  nature  is  not  favour¬ 
able  to  the  growth  of  Popery ;  that  the  activity  of  its  agents  is 
not  worthy  of  being  watclied  ;  and  that  the  mere  outworks  of  our 
common  Christianity  constitute  a  sufficient  Siifeguard  against  its 
returning  preeminence.  We  do  not,  we  confess,  feel  ourselves 
sufficiently  intrenched  behind  the  parchments  of  parliament,  and 
tlie  orthodoxy  or  the  matronly  protection  of  a  dominant  church. 
It  is  not  in  men  or  measures — not  in  parliament  or  steeples — not 
in  kings  or  princes,  that  our  security  lies.  It  is  in  personal  reli- 
p[ion,  and  in  being  more  reformed  than  the  reformation.  Some 
np|wehensions  have  we  confess  been  produced  in  our  minds  by  cer- 
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tain  recent  events.  There  arc  ominous  symptoms  of  the  prog^ross 
of  error,  the  foundation  of  which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  llefur- 
matioii  itself. 

Ill  our  suhso(jueiit  pa^es  we  shall  take  occasion  to  show,  that 
we  form  a  hi^h  idea  of  this  universally  Jiud  justly  celebrated 
event,  an  event  upon  which  writers  of  every  class  have  expatiated 
witli  delig;ht,  which  constituted  a  great  crisis  in  human  history,  and 
by  the  glorious  light  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  interpret  some  of 
the  most  mysterious  circumstances  in  the  affairs  of  mankind.  We 
are  nevertheless  bold  to  say,  but  w’c  say  it  as  advisedly  as  fearlesslv, 
that  in  one  important  respect  at  least,  the  Reformation  luis  been 
over  estim.ated.  We  charge  upon  it  the  sin  of  omission,  a  sin 
which  has  entailed  disiistrous  consequences,  and  occasions  that 
facility  for  the  revival  of  error  of  which  we  now  complain.  Its 
Jicts  were  noble,  but  its  faults  w’ere  grievous ;  with  ail  its  gl(»ry 
and  its  triumph  there  w^as  a  radical  defect,  and  a  defect  which 
must  now  be  cured  before  truth  and  righteousness  can  spring  up 
before  all  nations.  The  reformers  had  no  right  conception  of  the 
universality  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion,  of  the  sin 
of  persecuting  opinions,  and  of  the  folly  and  guilt  of  the  alliance 
between  Church  and  state.  Hence  they  w’ere  themselves  lu>th 
persecutors  and  martyrs.  Tliey  fought  against  Popery  and  es¬ 
tablished  Protestantism  ;  but  neither  their  Protestantism  nor  ours 
(speaking  nationally)  is  sufficiently  identical  with  Christianity — 
that  is,  with  apostolical  Christianity.  The  Oxonians  arc  sai(l  to 
be  going  back  to  Pome ;  the  Church  of  England  Inis  never  gone 
entirely  from  it ;  Protcstiintism  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  has 
purified  itself  from  the  fatid  error  of  the  right  to  impose  religion 
on  the  consciences  of  others,  or  in  the  softening  language  of  stUcs- 
men,  to  provide  a  religion  for  the  people.  The  «isc  of  Servetus 
who  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  (Jouncil  of  Geneva,  is  but  a 
melancholy  illustration  of  the  subject,  wdien  especially  we  find 
Melancthon  in  writing  to  Bullinger,  eulogizing  their  conduct  as 
‘  pious  and  judicious  *  tow'ards  that  ‘  obstinate  man.*  The  fact  was, 
that  ‘  at  that  period  Christians  of  every  class  and  party,  believed 
‘  that  (jross  religions  errors  were  punishable  by  the  civil  magistrate  ; 
‘  a  I’opish  doctrine  which  they  had  not  yet  renounced,  and  which, 
‘  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  not  even  to  this  day,  and  in  the  most  cn- 
‘  lightened  part  of  the  world,  exterminated  from  the  breiists  of  all 
‘  Protestante.  By  cherishing  such  a  principle  they  betray  the 
‘  best  of  causes,  furnish  occasion  for  the  most  injurious  represeii' 
‘  tations  of  Christianity,  and  instead  of  proving  that  they  have 
‘  learned  of  their  IMaster,  who  w’as  ‘  meek  and  lowly  of  heart, 

‘  show  that  they  imitate  the  misguided  disciples  w’ho  w’ere  for  call- 
‘  ing  down  fire  from  heaven.  It  is  surely  the  birthright  of  every 
‘  human  being  to  think  for  himself :  he  is  amenable  alone  to  con- 
‘seieneoand  to  God  tor  his  religious  sentiments,  an<l  w’hoever 
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*  attempts  to  legislate  for  the  free  born  soul,  and  coerce  the  faith 
‘  of  another,  is  perpetrating  one  of  the  most  detestiiblc  of  crimes ; 

*  robbing  man  of  his  freedom,  and  God  of  his  authority.  In  such 
‘a  case  submission  to  man  is  trejison  against  heaven.  While  the 
‘  reformers,  however,  in  their  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
‘asserted  this  noble  principle,  and  were  daily  contending,  and 
‘  even  bleeding  for  it,  they  notoriously  acted  in  opposition  to  their 
‘  own  claims,  discarding  human  authority  in  matters  of  religion 
‘  when  contending  against  the  Romish  hierarchy,  and  vindicating 
‘  it  in  establishing  their  own  church.  So  inconsistent  is  human 
‘nature!  But  let  Protestants  purify  themselves  from  this  deep 
‘stain  upon  their  characters,  by  eternally  disclaiming,  not  only 
‘  in  words,  but  in  practice,  all  dominion  over  another's  faith  and 
‘  conscience.’* 

Here,  then,  was  the  radical  defect  of  the  Reformation.  Its 
promoters  sought  emancipation  from  the  bondage  of  Roman 
Catholic  oppression,  but  they  did  not  seek  the  emancipation  of 
Christianity  itself  from  the  yoke  and  servitude  of  human  authority. 
Tliey  broke  the  chain  that  bound  her  to  Rome ;  but  they  did  not 
break  the  chain  that  bound  her  to  the  state.  It  was  not  done  in 
Germany ;  still  less  was  it  done  in  England ;  and  we  live  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  an  imperfect  reform,  instead  of  sharing  the  glory  and 
the  triumph  of  a  perfect  freedom. 

There  is  a  weed  in  our  fields  which  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
has  the  name  of  ttritch  assigned  to  it;  and  our  farmers  inform  us 
it  is  of  so  inveterate  a  character,  that  it  is  extremely  difiieult  to 
eradicate  it  from  the  soil ;  so  much  so,  that  if  the  smallest  piece 
be  left  it  will  grow  and  spread  again.  It  is  only  by  the  renewed 
efforts  of  iigricultural  diligence  that  it  can  be  completely  removed. 
The  reformers,  those  noble  cultivators  of  the  moral  territory,  were 
not  sufficiently  informed  or  practised  to  clear  the  ground  entirely. 
They  went,  indeed,  far  deeper  than  the  surface,  and  cut  at  evil 
principles  with  an  unsparing  hand ;  still  they  did  not  root  them 
up  fully,  so  iis  to  destroy  the  pernicious  vegetation.  They  suc¬ 
cessfully  resisted  the  domination  of  Rome,  and  spurned  the 
authority  of  the  Pope ;  but  they  did  not  absolutely  go  down  to 
the  root  of  the  principle,  so  as  to  exterminate  the  antiscriptural 
assumptions  of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  imposed  by  princely 
and  susUiined  by  state  authority ;  a  portion  or  this  Popish  Pro- 
testiintism  was  still  left  in  Germany,  and  a  far  larger  portion  in 
our  own  country ;  and  it  has  never  ceased  to  vegetate  and  to 
appear  in  more  or  less  fecundity  in  our  religious  communities; 
and  it  is  to  this  cause  we  trace  the  yet  Popish  or  semi-popish 
condition  of  half  Europe  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  and 
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tlie  still  Popish  tendencies  of  our  British  ProtesUint  esUihlish* 
nient 

Whether  Popery  is  even  here  to  rep^in  the  ascendency  or  not, 
we  have  already  stilted  is  not  a  cpiestion  that  we  will  undertake  to 
determine, — nor  will  we  offer  a  conjecture ;  but  of  this  we  feel 
certiiin,  and  shidl  not  hesitiite  to  affirm,  that  it  is  not  for  esta¬ 
blishments  of  reliji^ion  to  achieve  the  final  victory  over  Popery,  nor 
to  offer  an  effectual  resistance  to  its  progress.  The  coiupiest  is 
not  to  be  achieved  by  means  of  carnal  weapons ;  it  is  not  to  he 
secured  by  pemilties  and  compulsion  ;  it  is  not  to  be  won  by  the 
sword  of  secular  power  and  authority.  What  sig^nifies  the  battle 
of  one  mitre  ii^ainst  another ;  of  one  episcopal  bench  a<;uinht 
another;  of  one  self-created  hierarchy  against  another:  unless 
(lod  and  his  eternal  truth  be  hiajhly  exalted  it  will  be  a  fruitless 
contest  at  htst.  There  may  be  a  subjugation  of  evil,  but  there 
never  «in  be  an  extermination  of  it.  Still  it  w  ill  be  the  contliet 
of  a  corrupt  church  w  ith  another  only  a  more  corrupt  church :  but 
it  is  the  destruction  of  the  corruption  alone  that  can  prepare  and 
polish  the  W'eapon  that  w  ill  strike  through  the  heart  of  the  King’s 
enemies.  The  Church  of  England  never  can  conquer  in  the 
argument  with  the  Church  of  Home,  because  that  Church  still 
])leads  for  human  authority,  whercjts  the  religion  of  .Fesus  dis¬ 
claims  it.  Till  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  seen  not  to  be  of  this 
w’orld,  and  till  that  kingdom  is  maintained  on  the  immoveable 
basis  of  its  own  exclusive  authority,  to  the  utter  renunciation  of* 
all  secular  props  and  adhesions,  till  Christ  is  ow  ned  and  glorified 
jis  the  only  King  of  Zion,  and  all  human  establishments  of  religion 
are  etpially  and  for  ever  abandoned,  we  can  have  no  adeipiate 
security  against  the  growth  of  Popery  even  in  this  the  present 
seat  and  glory  of  ProtesUintisiu. 

Incomplete,  however,  as  the  Reformation  was  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  great  as  is  the  reason  we  have  to  deplore  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  that  incompleteness ;  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  w  c 
are  insensible  to  its  real  merits,  or  that  w^e  withhold  our  sympa¬ 
thies  from  the  concurrent  admiration  of  the  world.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  though  w  e  have  so  strongly  expressed  our  regret  as  well  as 
our  reasons  for  the  same,  w'e  shall  devote  the  remaining  pages  of 
this  jiaper  to  the  pointing  out  some  of  the  chief  benefits  that  were 
conferred  upon  nuuikind,  by  that  great  moral  revolution  w'hich 
W’iis  accomplished  by  Luther  and  his  illustrious  coadjutors. 

1.  1  he  Reformation  affords  an  imporUint  lesson  in  the  doctrine 
of  a  providence.  Historians  in  general,  and  even  those  which 
may  be  characterized  as  philosophical  historians,  have  not  philo¬ 
sophy  enough  to  deduce  this  lesson  from  the  facts  which  they 
record  or,  to  siiv  the  least,  they  do  not  display  that  moral  cour¬ 
age  which  should  lead  them  to  enforce  it.  I'hey  are  well  aware 
that  it  is  not  in  exact  accordance  w'ith  the  fastidious  pretensions 
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of  a  literary  taste ;  nor  does  it  agree  altogether  with  their  own. 
While,  however,  events  are  traced  with  nuieh  skill  and  depth  of 
research  to  other  preceding  events  and  long  operating  causes  in  a 
remote  anticpiity,  and  while  their  connexion  with  the  character 
of  society  and  the  principles  of  human  nature  is  pointed  out,  it 
does  appear  to  us  gross,  and  even  monstrous,  to  overlook  the 
supreme  and  directly  controlling  agency  of  the  infinite  intelli¬ 
gence.  While  the  sacred  volume  affirms,  that  ‘  not  a  sparrow 
‘  falls  to  the  ground  without  his  knowledge,*  the  pages  of  secular 
history  are  often  so  written  as  to  invite  the  conclusion,  that  the 
most  astonishing  movements  in  society,  and  the  greatest  revolu¬ 
tions  that  occur  in  the  world,  are  but  the  results  of  mighty 
chances,  or  the  products  of  human  genius,  human  folly,  or  human 
l)nssions.  We  should  like  to  see  a  universal  history  composed 
upon  the  express  plan  and  purpose  of  developing  in  all  the 
changes  that  nave  occurred  in  the  earth  the  operations  of  an  ever 
present,  ever  active,  all-working  providence.  We  should  like  to 
see  the  whole  storehouse  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  the  vast 
literary  treasuries  of  the  Greeks  and  Homans,  with  all  the  more 
modern  collections  of  our  best  writers,  as  well  as  those  of  other 
nations,  brought  to  bear  upon  this  point ;  that  religion  might, 
indeed,  be  seen  in  the  light  in  which  she  ought  ever  to  be  re¬ 
garded,  as  the  presiding  genius  of  history.  Then  would  the 
lieformation,  the  Revolution,  and  other  events,  whether  ecclesias¬ 
tical  or  political,  be  presented  in  their  real  aspect ;  and  the  mind 
of  the  reader  be  instructed  as  well  as  informed. 

We  must  do  M.  D*  Aubigne  the  justice  to  wiy,  that  he  Inis  entered 
upon  his  task  with  a  right  conception  of  this  subject,  iis  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  his  preface  will  show ;  and  wc  quote  it  the 
rather  because  it  furnishes  a  fine  S|)ecimen  of  his  general  manner. 

‘  There  is  ii  principle  of  movement  emanating  from  God  himself  in 
all  the  changes  among  nations.  God  looks  upon  that  wide  stage  on 
which  the  generations  of  men  successively  meet  and  struggle.  He  is 
there,  it  is  One,  an  invisible  God  ;  but  if  the  profaner  multitude 

!)ass  before  him  without  noticing  him,  because  he  is  a  God  that  hideth 
liinself,  thoughtful  spirits,  and  such  as  feel  their  need  of  the  principle 
of  their  being,  seek  him  with  the  more  earnestness,  and  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  till  they  lie  prostrate  at  his  feet.  And  their  search  is  richly  re¬ 
warded.  For,  from  the  heights  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  climb  to 
meet  their  God,  the  world’s  history,  instead  of  offering,  as  to  the  igno¬ 
rant  crowd,  a  confused  chaos,  appears  a  majestic  temple,  which  the 
invisible  hand  of  God  erects,  and  which  rises  to  his  glory  above  the 
rock  of  humanity. 

‘  Shall  we  not  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God  in  those  great  men,  or 
in  those  mighty  nations  which  arise,  come  forth,  as  it  were,  from  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  and  give  a  new  impulse,  a  new  form,  or  a  new  des¬ 
tiny  to  human  affairs  }  Shall  we  not  acknowledge  his  hand  in  those 
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heroes  who  spring  up  among  men  at  appointed  times  ;  who  display 
activity  and  energy  l)eyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  human  strength,  and 
around  whom  individuals  and  nations  gather,  as  if  to  a  superior  and 
mysterious  power  ?  Who  launched  them  into  the  expanse  of  ages, 
like  comets  of  viuit  extent  and  Haming  trains,  appearing  at  long  inter¬ 
vals,  to  scatter  among  the  superstitious  tribes  of  men  anticipations  of 
plenty  and  joy —  or  of  calamities  and  terror  ?  Who,  but  GikI  himself? 
Alexander  would  seek  his  own  origin  in  the  abodes  of  divinity.  And 
ill  the  most  irreligious  age  there  is  no  eminent  glory  but  is  seen 
in  some  way  or  other  seeking  to  connect  itself  with  the  idea  of  divine 
inter|)osltion/ 


There  is  a  natural  or  physical  influence  exerted  over  the  powers 
and  operations  of  the  world  of  matter,  analogous  to  that  moral 
influence,  which  we  call  providence,  exerted  over  the  world  of 
mind  ;  and  serving  to  illustnite  our  conceptions  of  it.  'I'lie  mere 
scientific  observer  of  causes  and  eftects,  notes  only  the  repulsions 
and  attractions,  the  electrical  and  magnetic  agencies,  or  whatever 
else  may  contribute  to  form  the  atom  or  mould  the  globe  into 
shape,  and  preserve  it  in  its  true  position  in  infinite  space ;  bnt  if 
he  goes  deeper  into  facts,  he  will  find  that  none  of  the  physical 
forces  tliat  act  in  unison  with  the  general  law  of  graviUition,  pos¬ 
sess  a  self-originating  independence  of  action.  The  intensity  and 
the  continuance  of  their  respective  energies  arise  out  of  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  a  higher  and  all-controlling  power,  checking  irregularities, 
preserving  order,  and  penetrating  at  his  will  the  whole  inanimate 
creation.  This  is  what  philosophers  term  the  law,  but  which  we  would 
rather  call  the  providence  of  the  material  world,  or  providence  in 
nature.  It  is  not  true  philosophy  to  rest  in  the  secondaries,  bnt 
to  rise  to  the  primary  cause :  in  the  latter  ctise  only  do  we  attain 
the  wisdom  of  knowledge,  in  the  former  we  are  but  the  abettors 
of  a  refined  and  plausible  atheism.  Transfer  these  view’s  to  the 
moral  world,  and  it  is  only  by  conceiving  that  a  similar  agency 
of  a  primary  kind  operates  in  controlling  the  impulses  and  various 
movements  of  the  human  mind  in  the  production  of  a  given  event 
or  series  of  events,  and  w  e  arrive  at  a  similar  conclusion  respect¬ 
ing  a  inond  providence.  Ten  thousand  passions  and  contrivances 
are  in  incessiuU  motiou  in  the  hunuui  bosom,  with  its  complicated 
thoughts  and  motives,  and  these  multiplied  ten  thousand  and  ten 
thousand  times  in  the  teeming  population  of  unnumbered  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  during  the  progress  of  suc¬ 
cessive  centuries ;  and  each  passion,  motive  and  movement  of 
each  mind  has  its  own  individual  aim,  and  concurs  w  ith  or  counter¬ 
acts  those  of  other  minds  and  masses  of  mankind — so  as  to  be 
working  out  particular  results  that  have  a  greater  or  less  con¬ 
nexion  w  ith  the  general  welfare ;  yet  are  all  these,  w  hile  working 
their  own  will,  working  a  higher  will  than  their  own  ;  and  are  held 
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witliout,  however,  disparaging  their  freedom  and  responsibility, 
ill  the  firm,  irresistible,  all-controlling  grasp  of  an  infinite  intelli¬ 
gence.  Sets  and  masses  of  human  oeings  co-operating  to  pro¬ 
duce  great  events,  resemble  the  systems  of  the  starry  heavens 
tliat  are  spread  above  us.  Each  great  event,  like  each  system, 
has  its  collateral,  dependant,  and  concurrent  minds  and  move¬ 
ments,  as  each  system  has  its  subordinate  and  yet  a^in  its  secon¬ 
dary  orbs  revolving  in  space  under  the  influence  ot  certain  laws ; 
as  the  intellects  and  passions  which  concur  to  the  production  of 
some  mighty  moral  cliange  in  society  are  governca  by  the  laws 
of  mind,  and  the  laws  of  conscience,  and  the  laws  of  society ;  and 
yet  in  either  case  all  are  subordinate  to  one  supreme  and  ffovern- 
mg  power,  that  with  perfect  and  mysterious  agency  guides  and 
orders  the  incomprehensible  whole.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  moral 
providence  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  well  taught  mind  to 
recognize  in  every  event,  and  especially  in  the  great  and  magni¬ 
ficent  revolutions  of  history.  In  suck  a  crisis  as  the  sixteenth 
century — in  the  astonishing  conjuncture  of  circumstances — the 
birth  of  extraordinary  men — the  meeting  of  apparent  contingen¬ 
cies — the  frustration  of  schemes  apparently  well  arranged,  and  the 
advancement  of  those  which  were  scarcely  formed — in  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  things  separate,  and  the  separation  of  things  connected 
— in  the  compulsion  of  men  into  action  who  were  reluctant,  and 
the  prevention  of  those  w  ho  were  forward  to  act — in  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  w^eak,  and  the  weakening  of  the  strong — in  the 
mighty  consequences  springing  from  apparent  accidents,  and  in 
the  nothingness  resulting  from  the  deepest  delibenitions — in  these 
and  a  thousand  other  instances,  are  to  be  discerned  the  visible, 
indubitable,  and  splendid  footsteps  of  Deity. 

Among  numerous  illustrations  of  these  remarks  w’hich  might 
be  selected  from  the  general  history  of  the  Reformation,  and  the 
life  of  Luther  in  particular,  w’c  will  just  advert  to  one  circum¬ 
stance.  In  1510,  or  as  some  sUite,  not  till  1511  or  1512,  his 
order  sent  Luther  to  Rome ;  as  it  is  conjectured  on  account  of 
some  internal  dissensions.  This  commission  might  have  been 
entrusted  to  another ;  but  whoever  reads  history  with  a  pious  and 
reflecting  mind  will  see  why  it  was  entrusted  to  him.  This  dis¬ 
pensation  of  divine  providence,  for  such  it  evidently  w^as,  as  M. 
l)\\ubigne  observes,  wus  necessary  to  Lnther.  It  was  fit  that  he 
should  know  what  Rome  w^as.  Full  of  the  prejudices  and  illu¬ 
sions  of  the  cloister,  he  had  always  pictured  it  to  himself  as  the 
seat  of  holiness.  Although  at  the  time  he  could  form  no  conce|)- 
tion  of  the  part  he  was  to  act  in  the  great  drama  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  there  w^as  one  who  sat  in  the  circle  of  the  heavens  who 
hnew  it  well.  He  contemplated  the  whole  scene  of  a  yet  undis¬ 
closed  futurity,  and  evidently  designed  this  apparently  casual 
^appointment  as  an  essential  preparation  for  his  work.  What  the 
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Roformcr  beheld  he  never  could  forget ;  nor  could  he,  with  his 
ardent  mind  and  settled  purpose,  fail  to  make  the  best  use  of  his 
personal  observation  and  experience. 

On  his  way  he  wjis  entertained  at  a  wealthy  convent  of  the 
Benedictines,  situate  on  the  Po,  in  Lombardy,  lie  w'as  astonished 
at  the  magnificence  and  luxury  that  reigned  around.  On  Priday 
the  table  was  loaded  with  abundance.  ‘The  church,’  said  he, 

‘  and  the  Pope  forbid  such  things.’  This  uncourtliness  was  by  no 
means  gratifying ;  and  the  porter  hinted  to  him  that  he  incurred 
danger  by  his  stay.  He  accordingly  retired,  w  ith  far  other  expec¬ 
tations  of  Home  itself.  At  the  very  sight  of  the  city  he  ciist  him¬ 
self  on  the  ground,  exclaiming,  ‘  Holy  Rome,  1  Siilute  thee !’ 
Ignorance  and  dissoluteness  of  morals  every  wheie  ])reseiited 
themselves  to  his  view' ;  yet  wtis  he  not  easy  to  be  disenchanted 
from  his  illusions.  He  visited  all  the  churclies  and  chapels,  fully 
credited  the  marvellous  stories  imposed  upon  him  as  the  verities 
of  heaven,  and  delighted  himself  w  ith  performing  so  many  acts  of 
devotion,  of  which  liis  friends  at  home  were  debarred.  Luther 
said  mass  several  times,  but  he  was  inexpressibly  afiiicted  at  the 
profanity  of  the  clergy.  The  priests,  however,  laughed  at  his 
simplicity.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  ofticiating,  he  found 
that  at  the  altar  they  had  read  seven  masses  while  he  was  repeat¬ 
ing  one.  ‘  Quick  !  quick  I*  said  one  of  the  priests,  ‘  semi  our 
‘  Lmly  her  son  back  speedily  ’ — alluding  to  the  transubstantiaiion 
of  the  bread  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Another  time 
Luther  had  advanced  only  as  far  as  the  gospel,  when  the  priest  at 
his  side  had  finished  tlie  mass — ‘  Make  haste,  make  haste he 
said,  ‘  do  have  done  w  ith  it.’ 

His  surprise  was  still  greater  when  he  found  the  siime  corrup¬ 
tion  in  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  as  he  had  observed  in  the 
inferior  clergy.  11  is  office  of  envoy  from  the  Augustines  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  several  meetings  of  distinguished  ecclesiastics.  He 
found  them  guilty  of  the  grossest  buft'oonery  ;  and  he  heard  them 
relate  among  other  things,  how,  when  saying  mass  at  the  aluir, 
instead  of  the  siicramental  w  ords  which  were  to  transform  the  ele¬ 
ments  into  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Saviour,  they  pronounceil 
over  the  bread  and  wine  these  sarcastic  words :  ‘  Bread  thou  art, 


‘  and  bread  thou  shalt  remain  ;  wine  thou  art,  and  wine  thou  shaU 
‘  remain.’  ‘  Then,’  continued  they,  ‘  we  elevate  the  pyx,  and  all 
‘  the  people  w’orship.*  His  reflection  w’as  natural,  while  he  tell 
unspeakably  shocked — ‘  1  w”is  a  serious  and  pioiLs  young  iiuuik  ; 
‘such  language  deeply  grieved  me.  If  at  Rome  they  speak  thus 

*  openly  at  table,  thought  1,  what  if  their  actions  shoidil  corres- 

*  pond  with  their  words,  ami  popes,  ctirdinals,  and  courtiers  shouhl 

‘thus  siiy  mjiss !  And  I,  who  have  so  often  heard  them  say  it  so 
‘devoutly,  how,  in  that  e;ise,  innst  1  have  been  deceived  !*  ‘ 

‘  incredible,’  says  he,  in  his  '1  able  lalk,  ‘  what  sins  and  atrocities 
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‘arc  committed  in  Rome.*  A^ain,  ‘They  must  be  seen  and 
‘  heard  to  be  believed.  So  that  it  is  usual  to  say :  ‘  if  there  be  a 
‘  liell,  Rome  is  built  above  it ;  it  is  an  abyss  from  whence  all  sins 
‘  proceed.*  Luther,  in  later  life,  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  this  journey  to  him.  ‘  If  any  one  would  give  me,* 
lie  said,  ‘a  hundred  thousand  dorins,  1  M’ould  not  have  missed 
seeing  Rome.* 

It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  God  often  produces  the 
most  admirable  and  important  results  from  insignificant  and  unpro¬ 
mising  beginnings.  This  principle  is  continually  developing  it¬ 
self  in  the  operations  of  nature,  and  affords  an  illustration  of  the 
methods  of  the  supreme  administration  of  government  in  provi¬ 
dence.  This  is  remarkably  apparent  in  the  history  of  the  German 
reformation.  In  numberless  other  instances,  as  strikingly  so  in 
that  of  Luther,  the  element  of  a  single  thought  in  an  individual 
mind  is  made  to  mould  into  form  and  stimulate  into  action  a  series 
of  means  and  efforts,  that  shall  issue  in  the  salvation  of  innumer¬ 
able  soids,  and  by  its  combinations  diffuse  an  ever  auginenting 
influence  to  distant  ages.  It  is  observable,  that  God  has  con¬ 
nected  the  greatest  events  in  the  history  of  the  church  and  of  the 
world,  with  circumstances  the  most  apparently  trifling  or  acci- 
(lentd  ;  or  with  men  of  obscure  parentage,- and  perhaps  moderate, 
at  lejist  not  extraordinary  genius.  The  origination  of  the  most 
noble  and  astonishing  undertakings  is  generally  traceable  to  one, 
or  to  a  very  few  persons ;  and  that  the  glory  may  be  given  to  the 
great  Supreme  alone — that  his  power  and  goodness  may  be  seen 
in  the  germ  of  the  work  and  its  subsequent  expansion,  the  one 
originator  or  those  few  devisers  of  a  viust  undertaking,  shall  not  be 
endowed  with  the  nobility  of  earthly  greatness  and  influence,  or 
with  the  intellectual  grandeur  for  which  many  are  distinguished. 
It  is  true,  that  the  latter  endowment  must  be  conceded  to  Luther; 
but  it  was  not  the  power  that  at  first,  or  for  a  long  period,  worked. 
It  was  brought  into  action  at  length,  when  required  ;  but  at  first 
he  was  led  by  the  strong  hand  of  an  irresistible  guidance  whither 
he  would  not;  and  compelled,  as  it  were,  unwittingly  along  a 
glorious  career,  which  at  every  step  displayed  his  then  moral 
weakness,  and  the  mightiness  of  God. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  more  striking  display  of  what  the 
noble  and  the  mighty  could  not  do,  or  of  what  God  did  not  choose 
to  do  by  such  instrumentality,  than  that  which  occurred  at  the 
great  ecclesuistical  conclave  of  Constance.  Innumerable  cardi¬ 
nals,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  nearly  2000  doctors  of  divinity  and 
priests,  the  emperor  with  an  immense  retinue,  several  electors  ami 
ambjLssjidors  from  all  nations,  and  represen Uitives  of  the  I’niver- 
sity  of  Paris,  were  assembled  at  a  general  call  for  the  reform  of 
the  church.  A  commission  was  named  for  the  purpose,  consisting 
of  deputies  from  different  nations,  and  the  council  was  unanimous. 
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'I'hc  cardinals  took  an  oath  that  whoever  among  them  might  ho 
elected  Pope,  should  not  dissolve  the  assembly,  nor  leave  Con¬ 
stance  before  the  desired  reformation  was  accomplished.  Otho  do 
Colonna  was  elected  under  the  name  of  Martin  V.  The  moinoiit 
had  now  arrived  when,  with  emotions  of  the  in  tensest  interest, 
the  princes,  prelates,  and  representatives  of  nations  awaited  tlie 
result;  and  what  was  it— a  reformation?  No;  a  denial— a 
mockery  !  As  Martin  V.  placed  the  tiara  on  his  head  he  exclaimed, 
the  Council  is  at  an  end  ;  and  thus  closed,  in  silence  or  fruitless 
reproaches,  the  sanguine  hope  of  reform  ! 

Luther  was  sent  to  the  sciiool  of  the  Franciscans  at  Magdebcrg, 
and  cast  upon  the  world  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  his  play  hours 
he  and  other  children  as  poor  as  liimself,  begged  their  bread  with 
difficulty ;  and  when  pressed  with  hunger  tliey  were  accustomed 
to  sing  in  the  streets  to  obtain  food ;  often  obtaining  instead,  the 
severe  reproaches  of  the  wealthy  and  the  parsimonious,  l^rsula, 
how'ever,  the  wife  of  Conrad  Cotta,  before  whose  door  he  stood, 
heard  tliese  harsh  words,  pitied  the  poor  scholar,  and  became  his 
ministering  angel,  lie  was  Uiken  into  the  family,  and  the  first 
gleam  of  sunshine  broke  upon  his  path  ;  it  was — and  will  any  one 
<loubt  it  ? — a  light  from  heaven,  'fhat  his  own  sentiments  wore 
in  accordance  with  those  which  we  have  expressed,  is  evident 
from  the  description  subsequently  given  by  him  of  his  earlier 
struggles. 

*  I  liegan  this  affair  with  great  fear  and  trembling.  What  was  I  at 
that  time  ?  a  piM)r,  wretched,  contemptible  friar,  more  like  a  corpse 
than  a  miui,  (cadaveri  corpsi  quam  homini).  Who  was  I  to  oppose  the 
Po])e*8  majesty,  before  which  not  only  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  tlie 
whole  world  trembkHl,  but  also,  if  I  may  so  speak,  heaven  and  hell 
were  constrained  to  obey  the  slightest  intimation  of  his  will  ?  one 
can  know  what  1  suffered  those  first  two  years,  and  in  what  dejt*ction,  I 
might  say  in  what  despair,  I  was  often  plunged.  Those  proud  spirits 
who  afterwards  attacked  the  Pope  with  such  boldness,  can  form  no  idea 
of  my  sufferings  ;  though,  with  all  their  skill,  they  could  have  done 
him  no  injury,  if  Christ  had  not  inflicted  upon  him,  through  me,  his 
weak  and  unworthy  instument,  a  wound  from  which  he  will  never  re¬ 
cover.  But  whilst  they  were  satisfied  to  look  on,  and  leave  me  to  face 
the  danp.*r  alone,  I  was  not  so  happy,  so  calm,  or  so  sure  of  success  ; 
fi»r  I  did  not  then  know  many  things  which  now,  thanks  be  to  (lod,  I 
di>  know.  There  were,  it  is  true,  many  pious  Christians  who  were 
much  pleasi'd  with  my  pnqwsitions,  and  thought  highly  of  them.  But 
I  nils  not  able  to  rtH.H»gnize  these,  or  hwk  iq)on  them  i\s  insj)ired  by  the 
Holy  (Biost ;  1  only  looked  to  the  fxq^e,  the  cardinals,  the  bishops,  the 
theidogians,  the  jurisconsults,  the  monks,  the  priests.  It  was  from 
thence  I  exjH*cte<l  the  Spirit  to  breathe.  However,  after  having  tri¬ 
umphed,  by  means  of  the  Scriptures,  over  all  op|M»siiig  arguments,  I  at 
last  overcame,  by  the  grace  <»f  C’hrist,  with  much  anguish,  lalwr. 
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Olid  greiit  dirticulty,  the  only  argument  that  still  stopped  me,  namely, 
‘  that  I  must  hear  the  church  ;*  for  from  my  heart  I  honoured  the 
church  of  the  Pope,  as  the  true  church,  and  I  did  so  with  more  sincerity 
and  veneration  than  those  disgraceful  and  infamous  corrupters  of  the 
church  who,  to  oppose  me,  now  so  much  extol  it.  If  1  had  despised 
the  Pope,  as  those  persons  do  in  their  hearts  who  praise  him  so  much 
with  their  lips,  I  should  have  feared  that  the  earth  would  open  at  that 
instant,  and  swallow  me  up  alive,  like  Korah  and  his  company.’*^ 


2.  The  Reformation  not  only  gave  a  severe  blow  to  the  despo¬ 
tism  of  ecclesiastical  authority  and  the  power  of  superstition,  but 
eminently  promoted  the  interests  of  general  literature,  created  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  gave  a  mighty  impulse  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  mankind.  The  world  had  been  covered  with  the  thick 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages ;  a  darkness  which  had  sprung  from 
the  very  bosom  of  the  church,  and  not  only  obscured  every 
object,  but  enfeebled  every  power  of  the  human  mind.  During 
the  reign  of  ignorance,  and  the  long  night  of  religious  estrange¬ 
ment  from  the  principles  and  practices  of  primitive  times,  we  wit¬ 
ness  tlie  absolute  prostration  of  man  as  an  intellectual  being ;  thus 
giving  us  a  most  instructive  insight  into  the  degrading  and  vitia¬ 
ting  character  of  error,  in  contrast  with  the  expanding,  elevating, 
and  ennobling  effects  of  truth,  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  revive<l 
and  purified  Christianity.  The  departure  from  the  primitive 
simplicity  of  the  gospel,  which  commenced  at  an  early  period, 
was  evidently  attended  with  a  proportionate  contraction  of  the 
mind,  and  as  religion  rose  in  pomp  it  sunk  in  glory.  When 
Christianity  sat  in  the  lowly  dwelling  of  poverty,  or  by  the  way 
side,  visible  only  jn  the  purity,  meek-spiritedness,  and  benevolence 
which  imparted  a  heavenly  character  to  her  professors,  and  audible 
only  in  the  songs  she  uttered  to  Christ,  and  the  beseeching  she 
addressed  to  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  her  'superiority  both 
of  moral  and  mental  character  to  tlie  ^vorldly  elements  around  was 
strikingly  conspicuous ;  but  from  the  moment  she  was  compelled  to 
preside  over  a  corrupt  hierarchy,  and  to  clothe  herself  in  the  im¬ 
perial  purple — from  the  moment  she  was  to  be  seen  only  in  the 
palace  of  worldly  sovereignty,  and  heard  only  in  the  decrees 
and  anathemas  of  a  self-seeking,  plausible,  combining,  mitred,  and 
carnal  priesthood,  the  mind  of  man  became  stagnant,  his  heart 
grew  cold,  and  his  powers  of  thought  and  mor^  progress  were 
paralyzed. 

For  a  long  period,  however,  there  had  been  counterworking 
tendencies,  luid  occasional  exhibitions  of  character,  that  proved 
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the  existence  of  some  menUil  movement,  and  some  jrerm  of  moral 
renovation.  As  the  sixteenth  century  approached,  there  were  cer- 
tiiin  indications  of  a  ^reat  crisis,  or  rather  perhaps  we  sliould  sav, 
certain  preparations  for  it  in  the  condition  of  society.  Tliere  was 
jin  incipient  improvement  which  increased  on  the  revival  of  letters, 
by  the  conveyance  of  Greek  literiiture  into  Italy  through  tlie  Con- 
stantinopolitan  refugees ;  and  the  Reformation  both  took  and 
transmitted  the  impression.  The  revival  of  letters,  of  science, 
and  of  the  arts,  was  not,  as  has  been  truly  stated,  the  moving  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  reformation  ;  but  the  two  great  revivals,  that  is,  of 
literature  and  of  religion,  reciprocally  influenced  each  other.  It  is 
proliable,  that  had  there  been  no  revival  of  religion,  the  revival  of  li¬ 
terature  would  have  exerted  but  a  feeble  influence  on  the  character  of 
mankind — and  that  influence  would  have  possessed  but  small  moral 
power ;  but  had  there  been  no  revival,  that  is,  no  antecedent  or 
accessary  revival  of  literature,  the  revival  of  religion  M  ould  have 
occurred  in  ixW  the  energy  of  a  moral  revolution.  The  reason  is, 
tlmt  literature  and  science  belong  to  the  higher  regions  of  intel¬ 
lect,  and  spread  their  first  and  slow  illuminations  there,  and  besides 
mere  intellect  is  active  without  any  of  the  concurring  aft’ections  of 
the  heart ;  but  religion  has  its  seat  in  the  soul,  takes  possession  of 
the  passions,  and  appeals  not  so  much  to  the  temporal  M  clfare  as 
to  tne  eternal  destiny  of  man.  The  reformation  of  religion, 
therefore,  was  an  event  that  essentially  belonged  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  people, — to  their  dearest  hopes,  their  social  sympa¬ 
thies,  and  their  loM’liest  dwelling-places.  Literature,  however, 
aided  and  abetted  the  triumphs  of  religion,  but  the  Reformation 
gave  to  that  a  new’  impulse,  and  with  it  spread  all  concomitant 
and  beneficial  influences.  The  Reformers  being  fully  convinced, 
that  ignorance  had  been  a  principal  cause  of  the  corrujition  of 
doctrine,  were  solicitous  of  seeing  philosophy  restored  to  its  purity 
and  truth  to  her  throne.  By  the  cultivation  of  learning  they 
were  especially  enabled  to  encounter  their  public  adversaries,  and 
to  throw  a  light  upon  the  neglected  regions  of  biblical  criticism. 
The  Romish  church  had  resisted  the  study  of  the  Oriental  and 
other  languages,  and  dictated  the  faith  of  others,  not  on  the  ground 
of  reason,  truth,  and  a  just  interpreUition  of  the  oracles  of  divine 
wisdom,  but  solely  on  the  authority  of  the  popes  and  the  councils. 
To  attiick  this  system  required  the  knoM’ledge  of  languages,  ot 
criticism,  and  of  sacred  and  profane  antitpiities.  Melancthon  pro- 
inoted  the  study  of  Greek  literature,  as  essential  to  the  knowdedge 
ot  the  New  lestament  and  the  Septuagint  version,  and  the  re¬ 
forming  spirit  diffused  itself  beyond  the  reformers.  Knismus, 
Ijudoviciis,  \  ives,  haber,  and  Nizolius  censured  the  scholastic 
method  of  philosophizing,  inveighed  ag*ainst  the  prevalent  cor¬ 
ruptions,  and  assiduouslv  cultivated  general  literature,  though 
these  M'ere  Roman  Catholics ;  and  those  who  came  into  immediate 
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cH)lli8iou  wilh  the  reformers  found  it  necessary  to  arm  themselves 
witli  all  the  knowledge  they  could  acquire.  Thus  were  its  inter¬ 
ests  promoted,  and  with  them,  by  that  general  enlightenment  and 
expansion  of  the  human  mind  which  ensued,  the  interests  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  art,  and  whatever  else  in  the  growth  and  improvement 
of  society  constitutes  its  glory. 

The  beneficial  influences  of  the  Reformation  were  wonderfully 
extended  by  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing.  Hy  this  happy 
invention  facilities  were  aflbrded  for  the  multiplication  of  iixo. 
writings  of  the  Reformers  as  well  as  other  important  works,  both 
literary  and  theological,  which  could  not  otherwise  have  existed. 
The  language  of  truth  thus  uttered  by  a  single  voice,  was  made  to 
resound  throughout  Europe  as  in  a  thousand  echoes ;  and  state¬ 
ments  or  publications  which  could  neither  have  been  circulated 
widely  nor  preserved  in  a  permanent  form,  were  made  extensively 
known  in  the  age  of  their  production,  impressed  the  public  mind  by 
their  ditfusion  to  a  degree  otherwise  impracticable,  juid  tninsmitted 
to  other  nations  and  distant  times.  Previously  the  wealthy  and 
the  learned  only  had  access  to  books,  but  now’  the  common  ])eo|)lc 
were  enabled  to  procure  and  study  them ;  and  thus  to  examine 
for  themselves  doctrines  or  facts  which  before  they  were  required 
implicitly  to  receive  from  the  lips  of  ignorant  pedants,  learned 
sophists,  or  designing  [iriests.  T  hus  literature  aided  the  con¬ 
quests  of  religion,  and  religion  placed  literature  in  her  triumphal 
car. 

3.  One  of  the  great  blessings  of  the  Reformation  consisted  in 
promoting  the  spirit  of  discussion,  calling  into  existence,  as  we 
may  truly  say,  public  opinion,  shaking  human  confidence  in  the 
infallibility  of  Rome,  and  thus  emancipating  the  mind  from  the 
thraldom  of  unconditional  subjection  to  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
domination.  This  it  accomulished,  although,  as  has  been  before 
intimated,  it  did  not  proceed  far  enough.  Rut  whatever  reason 
we  may  have  to  lament  over  w’hat  was  not  done,  our  gratitude  is 
due  to  the  master  spirits  of  the  sixteenth  century  for  what  in 
combination  w’ith  the  Monk  of  Wittenburg,  they  did  achieve. 
T  his  great  fact  was  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  enterprize 
brought  to  light,  that  the  see  of  Rome  might  be  opposed,  and 
opposed  successfully ;  and  in  the  progress  of  the  struggle  it  be¬ 
came  apparent,  that  the  anti-christian  hierarchy,  with  all  its  fierce 
edicts  and  persecuting  agents,  did  not  possess  the  moral  pow’er  to 
enforce  its  authority  and  perpetuate  its  usurpation.  It  was,  to  be 
sure,  a  most  shocking,  a  most  aw  ful,  and  a  most  damnable  heresy, 
to  call  in  question  the  Pope’s  right  to  dictate  the  faith  of  others, 
to  place  his  sphere  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  beiow  the  word  of  God, 
ami  even  to  doubt  his  supremacy  in  Christendom.  It  was  ot 
course  a  mighty  folly,  and  a  mighty  hazard  for  one  man, — and  he 
obscure  and  mean — to  follow  out  the  convictions  of  his  own  mind. 
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to  set  himself  in  insignificant  hostility  agiiinst  the  decisions  of 
councils,  and  the  decrees  of  the  popes,  and  to  hrin^  down  upon 
his  ill-fated  head  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican ; — it  was  a  mi^rhty 
folly  to  use  his  reason,  to  dispute  where  he  should  have  suhinitted, 
and  to  write  tracts  and  treatises  when  a  dutiful  son  should  have 
been  silent  at  least  about  his  holy  mother  !  Nevertheless  it  was 
done  by  him,  and  in  the  spirit  of  an  unwonted  defiance ;  till 
others  united  to  assist  his  efforts  or  shield  his  person,  error  trem¬ 
bled,  Germany  was  roused  to  thought  and  freedom,  and  truth 
spread  like  the  morning  light. 

In  an  age  of  so  inucdi  greater  refinement,  general  knowledge, 
and  Christian  liberty,  as  is  that — thanks  be  to  these  early  move¬ 
ments — in  which  we  live,  it  is  not  easy  to  realize  the  hold  which 
the  absurdest  dogmas  and  the  grossest  puerilities  had,  at  that 
period,  upon  mankind.  We  am  scarcely  appreciate  the  circum- 
stiinces  when  it  was  so  difficult  to  think  and  so  dangerous  to  stir ; 
and  when  to  gain  the  least  portion  of  religious  liberty  required 
days  of  toil  and  nights  of  anxiety,  and  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
splendid  but  a  hard  earned  victory.  The  power  to  be  resisted 
was  most  formidable,  its  agents  numerous,  clamorous,  and  deter¬ 
mined  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Luther  had  long  to  contend 
single-handed  against,  as  he  expresses  it,  ‘  the  wdiole  popedom 
anil  even  when  there  was  something  like  a  confederacy  and  co¬ 
operation,  the  advocates  of  reform  were  at  first  a  small  iind  feeble 
band,  till  God  touched  the  hearts  of  princes,  and  sowed  the  seeds 
of  a  moral  renovation  in  different  classes,  and  among  various  na¬ 
tions.  It  is  at  once  most  amusing  and  instructive  now  to  retrace 
the  origin  and  the  early  struggles  of  the  noble-minded  and  lion- 
heartecl  ‘  brother  Martin and  we  shall  introduce  one  extract 
from  our  author  which  will  illustrate  the  statement  we  have  made, 
and  give  an  insight  into  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Luther  was 
ordered  in  1518,  to  appear  before  the  Po})e’s  legate.  Cardinal  de 
Vio,  or  Cajetan,  at  Augsburg.  The  latter  had  determined  to  assume 
the  tone  of  a  kind  and  compassionate  father  towards  an  erring  child, 
and  proceeded  to  state  what  he  expected  from  him. 

*  Here,’  said  he,  ‘  are  three  articles  which,  acting  under  the  direction 
of  our  most  holy  father,  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth,  I  am  to  propose  io  you : 
first,  you  must  return  to  your  duty  ;  you  must  acknowledge  your 
faults  and  retract  your  errors,  your  propositions  and  sermons.  Secondly, 
you  must  promise  to  abstain  for  the  future  from  propagating  your 
opinions.  And,  thirdly,  you  must  Ik*  more  discreet,  and  avoid  every 
thing  that  may  grieve  or  disturb  the  church.’ 

*  Luther,  ‘  ^lost  worthy  father,  I  request  to  he  |)crmitted  to  see  the 
Pope’s  brief,  by  virtue  of  which  you  have  received  full  power  to  nego- 
ciate  this  affair.* 

Sierra  Longii,  and  the  rest  of  the  Italians  of  the  CardinaPs 
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train,  were  struck  with  astoiiisliineut  at  such  a  demand,  and  al- 
thoiii^h  the  German  monk  had  already  ap])eared  to  them  a  strange 
phenomenon,  they  were  completely  disconcerteil  at  so  bold  a 
speech.  Christians,  imbued  with  the  principles  of  justice,  desire 
to  see  them  adhered  to  in  proceedint^s  aiijainst  others  or  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  those  who  act  according  to  their  own  will  are  always 
much  surprised  when  required  to  proceed  regularly  and  agreeably 
to  form  and  law. 

‘  De  Vio,  *  Your  demand,  my  son,  cannot  he  complied  with.  You 
have  to  acknowledge  your  errors ;  to  be  careful  for  the  future  what 
you  teach;  not  to  turn  to  your  vomit;  so  that  we  may  rcvst  without 
care  and  anxiety ;  and  then,  acting  by  the  ctunmaiid  and  on  the 
authority  of  our  most  holy  father  the  Pope,  I  will  settle  tlu*  whole 
alfair.’ 

‘  Luther,  *  Deign,  then,  to  inform  mo  wherein  1  have  erred.’ 

At  this  request,  the  Italian  courtiers,  who  had  expected  to  see 
the  poor  German  fall  upon  his  knees  and  implore  mercy,  were 
still  more  astonished  than  before.  Not  one  of  them  could  have 
condescended  to  answer  so  impertinent  a  question.  But  l)e  Vio, 
who  thought  it  scarcely  generous  to  crush  this  wretched  monk  by 
the  weight  of  his  power  and  authority,  and  trusted  moreover  to 
his  own  learning  to  obtain  an  easy  victory,  consented  to  tell  Lu¬ 
ther  what  he  was  accused  of,  and  even  to  enter  into  discussion 
with  him.  We  must  do  justice  to  the  general  of  the  Dominicans. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  he  showed  more  equity,  a  greater 
sense  of  propriety,  and  less  irritation  than  have  subsequently  been 
exhibited  in  the  majority  of  similar  Ctises.  lie  assumed  a  tone  of 
fatherly  condescension,  and  said  : 

‘  My  beloved  son  !  There  are  two  propositions  ])ut  forward  by  yon, 
which  you  must,  above  all,  retract : — first,  the  treasure  of  indulgences 
does  not  consist  of  the  merits  and  sufferings  of  our  Lord  .Jesus  Christ : 
secondly,  the  man  who  receives  the  holy  sacrament  must  have  faith  in 
the  grace  offered  to  him.’ 

Roth  these  propositions  did,  indeed,  strike  a  death-blow  at  the 
commerce  of  Home.  If  the  Pope  had  not  power  to  dispose  at 
wdl  of  the  Saviour’s  merits, — if,  oii  receiving  the  paper  in  which 
the  brokers  of  the  church  traded,  men  did  not  acejuire  a  portion  of 
that  infinite  righteousness, — this  paper  currency  lost  its  value,  and 
men  would  count  it  no  better  than  a  mere  rag.  And  thus  also  with 
the  sacraments.  The  indulgences  were,  in  some  sense,  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  branch  of  commerce  with  Rome ;  the  sticraments  were 
made  part  of  her  ordinary  traffic.  The  income  they  produced 
was  by  no  means  small.  But  to  assert  that  faith  was  necessary  to 
make  them  productive  of  any  r(*al  benefit  to  the  sonl  (d  fheC’hris* 
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tian,  was  to  ruin  the  whole  concern.  For  faith  is  not  in  the 
Pope’s  gift;  it  is  beyond  his  powder,  and  can  come  from  (hnl 
alone.  To  declare  its  necessity  was,  therefore,  to  snatch  from 
the  hands  of  Rome  both  the  speculation  and  the  profits  attached 
to  it.  In  attacking  these  two  doctrines,  Luther  had  followed  the 
example  of  Christ  himself.  In  the  very  beginning  of  his  minis¬ 
try,  he  had  overturned  the  tables  of  the  money-changers,  and 
driven  the  dealers  out  of  the  temple.  ‘  Make  not  my  Father’s 
‘  house  a  house  of  merchandize.* 

Cajctan  continued : — 

'  I  will  not  bring  forward  the  authority  of  St.  Thomas,  and  the  other 
scholastic  doctors,  to  refute  these  errors :  I  will  rest  entirely  on  the 
holy  Scriptures,  and  speak  to  you  iii  perfect  friendship.’ 

Nevertheless,  when  De  \"io  began  to  bring  forward  his  proofs, 
he  (pioted  only  St.  Thomas,  the  scholastics,  and  their  opinions.* 
He  combatted  Luther’s  first  proposition  by  an  EdininKjaurv  or 
Constitution  of  Pojie  Clement ;  and  the  second  by  all  sorts  of 
opinions  from  the  scholastic  divines.  The  discussion  turned  at  its 
outset  upon  this  Constitution  of  the  Pope  in  favour  of  indulgences. 
At  last  Luther,  indignant  at  seeing  what  authority  the  I.egate 
attributed  to  a  decree  of  Rome,  exclaime<l : 

‘  I  cannot  receive  such  constitutions  as  sufficient  proof  on  subjects 
so  im]>ortant.  For  they  wrest  the  ludy  Scriptures,  and  never  ipiote 
them  to  the  purpose.’ 

‘  De  r  7o.  ‘  The  Po])e  has  authority  and  power  over  all  things.’ 

‘  Luther,  (warmlv)  ‘  Save  the  Scriptures.’ 

‘  De  /  to,  (in  derision)  ‘  Save  the  Scriptures !  Do  you  know  that 
the  Pope  is  greater  than  the  Councils,  for  he  has  recently  condemned 
and  punished  the  Council  of  BiMe.* 

»  *  Luther.  ‘  Hut  the  University  of  Paris  has  appealed  against  his  de¬ 
cision.* 

‘  De  I  io,  ‘  Those  gentlemen  of  Paris  will  receive  their  desert.’  ’ 

The  Cardinal  and  Luther  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  second 
article,  namely,  the  faith  that  Luther  declared  to  be  necessary  to 
render  the  sacraments  efficacious.  Luther,  pursuing  his  usual 
method,  ipioted,  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  he  maintained, 
sevend  passjiges  of  Scripture.  Rut  the  Legate  received  them 
with  derision  —  ‘It  is  of  faith  in  general  that  yon  are  sjieaking 
‘now,  saiil  he.  ‘  Not  so,’  replied  Luther.  Oik*  of  the  Italians, 
the  Legate’s  master  of  the  ceremonies,  provoked  at  Luther’s  re¬ 
sistance  and  answers,  was  burning  with  desire  to  speak,  lb' 
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often  attempted  to  interrupt  the  conversation ;  but  the  Legate 
commanded  silence.  At  last  he  was  oblitred  to  reprove  him  in  so 
authoritative  a  tone,  that  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  left  the 
room  in  confusion.* 

‘  As  to  indulgence/  said  Luther  to  the  Legate,  ‘  if  you  can  prove 
to  me  that  I  am  mistaken,  I  am  ready  to  receive  instruction.  We  may 
leave  that  subject  open  without  compromising  tnir  faith  as  Christians. 
Hut  as  to  that  other  article  concerning  faith ^  if  I  yielded  any  thing 
there,  1  should  be  denying  Christ.  I  cannot,  therefore,  and  I  will 
not  yield  that  point,  and,  by  Gml’s  help,  I  will  hold  to  it  to  the  end.’ 

'  I)c  Vio.  (beginning  to  lose  temper)  *  Whether  you  will  or  will  not, 
yon  must  this  very  day  retract  that  article,  or  else,  for  that  article  alone, 
I  will  ])roceed  to  reject  and  condemn  all  your  d(K:trines.* 

‘  Luther.  *  I  have  no  will  but  the  Lord’s.  He  will  do  with  me  what 
seemeth  good  in  his  sight.  But  had  I  a  hundred  heads,  I  would 
ratluT  lose  them  all  than  retract  the  testimony  I  have  borne  to  the  holy 
Christian  faith.* 

*  I)e  Vio.  *  I  am  not  here  to  argue  with  you.  Betract  or  prepare  to 
endure  the  punishment  you  have  deserved.*  f 

‘  Luther  clearly  ])erceived  it  was  im]>ossible  to  end  the  affair  hy  a 
conference.  His  adversary  was  seated  hehwe  him  in  the  j)lace  of  the 
Pope,  and  recpiired  a  humble  submission  to  all  tluit  he  said  to  him, 
whilst  Luther’s  answers,  even  when  grounded  on  the  llt>ly  Scriptures, 
were  received  with  shrugs,  noise,  laughter,  and  ridicule.  He  thought 
the  most  prudent  plan  would  he  to  answer  the  Cardinal  in  writing. 
This  means,  he  thought,  offered  at  least  one  consolation  t(»  the  op¬ 
pressed.  Others  might  then  give  their  judgment  of  the  affair  ;  and 
the  unjust  adversary  who,  by  clamour,  remained  master  of  the  field, 
might  be  overawed  by  the  public  voice.* — lyAubignr,  pp.  435 — 440. 

This  was  a  great  point.  Before  the  Reformation  there  wa.s  in 
reality  no  public  opinion,  unless  the  opinion  of  the  church,  and 
that  the  most  corrupt  that  could  be,  were  so  designated. 
Well  might  Erasmus  have  talked  about  the  ‘  stjuabbles  of  monks,' 
for  nothing  better,  and  of  no  higher  aim  must  the  most  important 
theological  iiujuiries  and  discussions  luive  appeared  both  to  the 
learned  world  and  the  dominant  hierarchy.  In  an  age  when  to 
one  man  was  accorded  the  supremacy  of  the  universjd  church, 
who,  if  not  by  his  own  single  and  independent  decision  was 
deemed  infallible, — though  this  was  generally  received  as  good 
C'atholic  doctrine, — yet  at  least  as  the  unerring  voice  and  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  body  of  traditions  and  councils,  to  w’hom  princes 
«is  well  as  schoolmen  and  theologians,  bowed  with  reverential 
awe, — what  could  private  judgment  effect,  or  where  could  it  be 
entertained,  or  how',  whether  individually  or  conjointly,  could  it 
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find  vent  and  utterance  ?  ‘  Tlie  Fope  has  decreed,’  or  ‘  tlu* 

‘  cluirch  lias  determined,’  was  the  answer  to  every  (jiiestion,  and 
it  was  the  final  one.  Against  it  there  was  no  appeal,  and  there 
could  he  none.  There  was  no  otlier  tribunal ;  no  other  inspira¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  was  deemed  madness  to  oppose  it.  But  l.iither 
uttered  that  other  voice,  and  erected  that  other  tribunal.  This 
was  the  first  great,  step  in  the  world’s  amelioration,  to  apjieal  from 
authority  to  opinion,  from  men  to  things,  from  the  mysterious 
and  inexplicable  personage  called  the  church,  administering  its 
theological  idealism  through  the  Pojie, — to  the  real,  tangible, 
responsibility  of  a  man’s  own  conscience,  enlightened  by  the 
learnings  forth  of  celestial  truth. 

4.  The  great  doctrinal  achievement  of  the  lieformation  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  establishment  of  the  real  ground  of  justification  before 
God.  The  Popish  church  abounded  with  ideas  of  human  merit 
and  works  of  supererogation.  The  public  discourses  of  the 
preachers  universally  consisted  of  fabulous  talcs,  reports  of  mira¬ 
cles,  scholastic  subtleties,  the  merits  of  saints,  and  of  tlie  Virgin 
Mary,  the  virtue  of  relics,  the  duty  of  endowing  churches,  the 
utility  of  indulgences,  and  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  holy  mother  church.  The  Papists  say  of  tlie  merito¬ 
riousness  of  our  works  of  supererogation,  that  they  go  into  the 
treasury  of  tlie  church,  and  make  up  a  public  stock  of  merit,  to 
be  disposed  and  dealt  out  by  the  Pope  at  his  discretion.  Hence 
arose  the  contest  about  indulgences,  which  led  on  the  part  of 
Imthcr  to  the  more  full  development  of  the  essentials  of  Christian 
doctrine.  After  he  became  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  justifi- 
cration  by  faith  without  works,  he  proclaimed  it  with  incessant 
zeal,  and  wrote  upon  it,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Galatians, 
with  a  clearness  and  a  force  which  tended  to  the  emancipation  of 
this  truth  from  that  bondage  of  corrupt  and  superstitious  senti¬ 
ment  which  from  time  immemorial  had  been  accumulated  ujion  it. 
Milner  truly  remarks,*  ‘  'Phe  doctrine  of  justification,  in  its  ex- 
‘  plicit  form,  had  been  lost  for  many  ages  to  the  Cliristian  world. 
‘  If  men  luul  really  believed,  that  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
‘Christ  salvation  was  obtained,  and  that  God ‘justifies  the  un- 
‘  gcnlly  *  through  faith  alone,  how  could  they  have  been  imposed 
‘  upon  by  the  traffic  of  indulgences?  In  whatever  manner  the 
‘  Papist  might  subtilize  and  divide,  he  was  compelled  by  his  system 
‘  to  hold,  that  by  a  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  church,  either 
‘  in  the  way  ot  indulgences,  or  by  some  severer  mode,  pardon 
‘was  to  be  obtained;  and  that  the  siitisfaction  of  Christ  was  not 
‘sufficiently  meritorious  for  this  end  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  gift 
‘of  (owl  is  not  eternal  life  by  Jesus  C  hrist  our  Lord.  And,  iu 
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*  fact,  the  preacher  of  iiiiliil^eiiecs,  whether  popes  themselves  or 
‘  their  iniiiisteis,  held  out  to  themselves  with  sufficient  clearness, 

‘  that  the  inherittince  of  eternal  life  was  to  purchased  by  indul- 
‘  fences.* 

Luther  calls  the  article  of  justification  ‘the  only  solid  rock^  as 
‘  beiii^  the  doctrine  which  shows  how  we  arc  redeemed  from  sin, 

‘  death,  and  the  devil,  and  liow  we  become  partakers  of  eternal 
<  life  —not  by  our  own  works,  but  by  the  help  of  another,  the  only 
‘  be<yotten  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ.’  Aji^ain,  ‘  To  this  mo- 
‘ment  the  Papists  continue  to  insist  on  the  efficacy  of  works,  and 
‘  the  wwthiness  of  man,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
‘salvation  by  grace;  and  thus  do  they,  in  words  at  least,  support 
‘  their  brethren  the  anabaptists.  For  these  foxes  are  tied  togc- 
‘  ther  by  the  tails,  though,  judging  by  their  heads,  one  might 
‘suppose  them  opposite  to  each  other.  Outwardly  the  Papists 
‘  pretend  to  be  great  enemies  of  the  anabaptists,  when  inwardly 
‘  and  at  bottom,  they  teach,  think,  and  defend  all  one  thing 
‘against  our  Saviour  Christ,  who  is  onr  only  righteousness.  I.et 
‘  him,  therefore,  who  can,  hold  fast  to  this  one  article  of  jnstijica- 
‘  iioiu  And  as  to  those  who  have  made  shipwreck  of  their  faith, 

‘  we  must  let  them  be  carried  whither  the  sea  and  wind  shall 
‘drive  them,  until  they  either  return  to  the  ship,  or  swim  to  the 
‘  shore.’  This  is  from  the  preface  to  the  C'ommentary  on  the 
Galatians;  what  follows  is  from  the  Commentary  itself.  ‘'Fo  teach 
‘  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  without  works,  and  at  the 
‘  same  time  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  good  works,  it  must  be 
‘  owned,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  and  danger.  For 
‘  unless  the  ministers  of  Christ  be  wise  and  faithful  dispensers  of 
‘  the  divine  mysteries,  and  know  how  to  divide  the  word  of  truth 
‘  rightly,  the  distinct  provinces  of  faith  and  works  will  be  con- 
‘  founded.  Loth  tliese  provinces  should  be  explained  and  im- 
‘  j)ressed  on  the  mind  with  the  greatest  diligence,  yet  in  such  a 
‘manner,  that  each  of  them  may  preserve  its  proper  bounds. 

‘  Otherwise,  if  works  only  are  taught,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Pope’s 
‘kingdom,  faith  is  lost.  Again,  if  nothing  but  faith  is  inculcated, 
‘  carnal  men  soon  begin  to  dream  that  there  is  no  need  of 
‘good  works.  How  careful  is  Paid  to  avoid  being  misnnder- 
‘stood  !  In  the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter  he  had  ob- 
‘  served,  that  the  whole  law  was  fulfilled  in  one  word— ‘ 'I'hon 
‘shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.’  Indeed  !  an  objector  might 
‘say, — Then  if  so,  a  man  by  works  of  cliarity,  may  fulfil  the  law, 
‘and  be  justified  !  which  is  contrary  to  the  whole  epistle.  '  Xo, 

‘  says  the  apostle,  I  have  neither  forgotten,  nor  do  I  now  contra** 

‘  ilict  my  former  argumentation  concerning  faith.  I  am  precisely 
‘  ot  the  same  o))inion  ;  and  that  ye  may  perceive  me  to  argue 
‘  consistently,  I  add.  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil 
‘  ilie  lusts  of  the  flesh.  I  do  iu»t  mean  that  ye  can  be  justified  by 
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‘the  law;  l)ut  this  I  mean,  tliore  are  two  principles  of  action 
‘  within  you,  Flesh  and  Spirit ;  and  1  exhort  you  to  obey  the 
‘  latter,  that  yc  may  be  enabled  to  resist  the  former.  It  is  but  to 
‘  a  certain  decree  that  ye  can  resist  it ;  ye  cannot  entirely  put  oft' 

‘  the  flesh,  or  kill  it;  and,  therefore,  when  1  direct  you  to  walk  in 
‘  the  Spirit,  I  sufficiently  indic‘ate  to  you  the  impossibility  of  your 
‘  being  justified  by  works  of  charity.’ 

The  Reformation  is  full  of  interest  as  an  historical  event,  hut 
we  must  not  overlook  its  real  imporUince.  The  transactions 
which  belong  to  it  are  sufficiently  entertaining  to  tlic  most 
general  reader  who  traces  the  progress  of  the  conflict  in  which  the 
theological  belligerents  were  engtiged,  but  we  must  look  beyond 
them.  The  curious  fact,  indeed,  presents  itself  to  view  of  an  in¬ 
significant  monk  daring  to  oppose  the  omni})otence  of  Catholic 
Rome ;  iind  instead  of  being  instantly  crushed,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  succeeding  after  a  series  of  extraordinary  struggles 
in  the  establishment  of  a  separate  and  independent  church  in  the 
very  heart  of  Christendom.  A  succession  of  singular  conjunc¬ 
tures  and  adventures  is  brought  under  review,  winch  have  enli¬ 
vened  the  pages  of  the  historian,  and  attracteil  the  admiration  of 
the  world.  It  is  not,  however,  the  victory  of  Luther  over  Koine, 
or  of  the  confederacy  of  Protestant  princes  over  the  despotism  and 
the  dogmatism  of  a  well  compacted  hierarchy,  however  worthy  of 
celebration  those  events  may  be  in  themselves,  that  constitutes 
the  chief  glory  of  those  remarkable  times  ;  the  real  triumph  of  the 
Reformation  consisted  in  the  rescue  of  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  from  the  superstitious  incrusUUions  with  which  it  had 
become  enveloped,  and  the  consecpient  oblivion  into  which  it  had 
fallen.  This  doctrine  is  fundamental  to  Christianity,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  clear  elucidation  and  prominent  exhibition  of  it,  alter 
having  been  lost  amidst  the  ignorance  of  ages,  not  only  consti¬ 
tuted  Luther  a  great  man,  but  the  Reformation  a  great  event. 
If  nothing  else  had  been  accomplished,  this  would  have  been  a 
noble  result,  and  deserving  of  all  the  zeal  and  dcvotednt'ss  that 
have  stamped  so  illustrious  a  character  upon  that  bright  and  benig¬ 
nant  era.  For  what  (piestion  can  be  equally  important  with  that 
which  relates  to  the  possibility  and  the  ground  of  our  acceptance 
with  Cod;  what  so  essential  to  our  happiness  as  to  ascertain, 
whether  our  own  works  can  recommend  us  in  whole  or  in  part  to 
the  divine  favour,  or  whether  the  righteousness  of  another — an 
unpointed  and  accepted  sacrifice — be  alone  meritorious  and  avail- 
anle.  If  we  commit  a  mistake  with  regiird  to  the  foundation  ol 
our  hope  towards  Cod,  and  rely  upon  an  unauthorized,  unad¬ 
mitted  iKisis  of  dependance,  all  is  lost,  and  as  the  Scripture  says, 
‘  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin  ;’  but  if  with  deep 
huinility — with  a  confiding  and  self-renouncing  faith,  we  seek 
justification  through  Christ  alone  :  then  as  Luther  showed,  and  as 
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the  sacred  writings  di^clare,  eternal  lite  is  secure,  'riie  henetieial 
effect  of  this  truth  is  twofold,  namely,  to  induce  a  rejection  of 
erroneous  and  traditionary  observances  under  the  name  of  good 
works,  and  to  dispose  to  every  Christian  duty,  upon  the  principle 
— not  of  meriting  a  reward,  but  of  fulfilling  an  obligation.  I'he 
practical  bearing  of  the  doctrine  in  question  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  as  it  became  obscured  and  forgotten,  morals  declined. 
Faith  is  the  essential  element  of  that  renovated  character  which  in 
Scripture  is  called  the  ‘  new  man  and  the  moment  it  disposes 
the  heart  to  the  reception  of  the  righteousness  ‘  w  rought  out  ^  for 
man,  produces  a  corresponding  solicitude  for  a  holiness  that  shall 
attest  the  principles  as  wrought  hi  him,  and  capable  of  producing 
the  external  fruits  of  piety.  'J'he  instructive  spectacle  presented 
itself  just  before  the  Reformation  of  evangelical  doctrine  and 
moral  virtue  lying  dead  and  buried  together. 

Luther  has  been  vehemently  denounced  by  the  Catholic  writers 
on  account  of  his  alleged  disparagement  and  even  utter  rejection 
of  the  epistle  of  James,  because  of  its  a))parent  disagreement  with 
that  of  Raul  on  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  Whatever 
blame  may  be  attributable  to  the  Reformer,  the  strength  and 
blindness  of  party  prejudice  may  be  plainly  seen  in  their  accusii- 
tion.  The  words,  for  instance,  of  Campian  are — ‘  (^uid  Luthero 
‘  (causa?  fuit)  ut  epistolam  Jacobi  contentiosam^  tumidam,  aridam^ 

^  sframi/icaniy  flagitiosus  apostata  nominaret,  et  indignam  spii  itu 
‘  censeret  Apostolico  ?  Desperatio.’  The  wary  and  clever  w  riter 
of  the  ‘  Variations,’  M.  Rossuot,  is,  however,  more  meiisured  in 
his  phraseology,  stilling  that  ‘  the  bold  Reformer  retrenched  from 
‘  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures  whatever  did  not  agree  w  ith  his  no- 
‘  tions ;  and  it  is  on  occasion  of  this  that  he  writes  in  the 
‘  Captivity  of  Ihibylon,  without  any  testimony  of  iintiqiiity  tJiat 
‘  this  epistle  does  not  seem  to  be  St.  James’s,  nor  w'orthy  of  the 
*aj)ostolic  spirit’  Now  it  appears,  that  when  the  first  Jicciiser 
wiis  expressly  furnislied  wdth  Luther’s  works  for  the  purpose  of 
sustaining  his  charge,  he  found  only  this  expression — ‘  Some  ajjirm 
‘that  the  epistle  of  St.  James  is  not  worthy  of  the  apostolical 
‘  spirit.’  Whitiiker  w  rote  in  the  severest  terms  against  Campian, 
for  his  false  censures,  but  with  great  candour  afterwards  stated, 
that  after  a  most  diligent  search  he  at  length  discovered  in 
a  preface,  w'ritten  by  Luther,  to  an  old  (ierman  Testiiment, 
these  words — ‘  The  epistle  of  St.  James  is  by  no  means  of  ecpial 
‘  dignity  with  the  epistles  of  Peter  and  Paul,  but  is  an  epistle  of 
*  straw  if  compared  with  them.’  To  this  he  adds,  ‘  This  opinion 
‘  ot  his  I  do  not  ajiprove,  and  as  these  w'ords  are  omitted  in  later 
‘  editions,  I  am  of  opinion  that  Luther  himself  disiipproved  ot  it. 

‘  However,  a  candid  reader  will,  I  doubt  not,  easily  iliscern  that 
‘  there  is  a  wade  difi’erence  between  w’hat  Luther  wrote  and  what 
‘  is  objected  ^to  him  by  Cam])ian ;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  use  an 
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‘  expression  aUsolutely  and  simply,  and  another  to  apply  it  1>\* 

‘  eompjirison.  Luther,  sjiys  Campian,  ealls  the  epistle  cf  St. 

‘  James  an  epistle  of  straw,  hut  Luther  himself  says  that  it  is  an 
‘  epistle  of  straw  in  comparison  of  those  of  Peter  and  Paul.’ 
"riiis  we  conceive  to  he  fair  and  conclusive  :  nor  can  we  admit 
M.  Payle’s  represen tiition.*  ‘  After  all,*  says  he,  ‘since  it  cainmt 
‘  he  denied  hut  that  the  straminca  subsists,  it  is  prohahle  tliat 
‘  ('ampian’s  whole  passaj^e  was  in  some  ancient  preface ;  for  in 
‘  reality  the  other  epithets  are  not  more,  nor  indeed  so  injurious 
‘as  this.*  This  is  surely  a  hroad  admission  without  the  evidence 
that  any  controversialist,  or  in  fact,  any  reasonahle  man  would 
retpnre.  Nor  can  we  readily  assent  to  the  proposition  which  lie 
suhjoins,  that  ‘  whoever  says  that  St.  James’s  is  an  epistle  of  straw 
‘  in  comparison  of  St.  Paul’s,’  really  says,  ‘that  it  is  not  canonical, 

‘  or  the  production  of  an  inspired  writer.’  It  would  he  easy  to 
show  on  many  <^rounds,  that  one  hook  or  portion  of  Scripture  is 
more  important  or  more  interesting  than  another,  without  im¬ 
peaching  its  credihility  and  disowning  its  inspiration.  Hesides,  in 
the  present  case,  in  estimating  any  particular  expression  of  Lu¬ 
ther’s  which  may  he  deemed, — and  we  concur  in  thinking  the 
imputed  expression,  if  he  wrote  it,  extremely  ohjectionahle,  it 
is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  character  of  the  man, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  times.  His  were  the  faults  of  a  nohle  mind. 
He  always  saw  things  in  the  strongest  light,  and  put  them  forth 
with  those  rhetorical  exaggerations  which  are  characteristic  of  an 
ardent  spirit,  and  a  natural  irritability  roused  into  perpetual  ac¬ 
tion  by  opposition.  Perhaps,  with  many  distinguished  men  ot 
anticpiity  (which  is  the  fact  notwithstanding  what  Possuet  has 
intimated),  lie  originally  (juestioned  the  authenticity  of  the  epistle 
of  James;  hut  still  more  it  is  likely  that  he  was  stimulated  to  the 
use  of  intemperate  expressions,  and  an  invidious  comparison  of  the 
apostolic  writers,  by  supposing  there  existed  a  discrepancy  on  the 
subject  of  his  favourite  theme,  which  he  could  not  satisfactorily 
unravel. 

Having  thus  adverted  to  this  topic,  it  may  he  proper  to  subjoin 
an  explanation,  which  may  assist  some  minds,  even  yet  perplexed 
on  the  subject,  to  comprehend  the  harmony  of  two  apparently 
discordant  apostolical  authorities.  In  the  third  chapter  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Uomans,  Paid  declares  that  we  are  ‘  justified  freely 
‘by  grace  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus ;’  ami 
that  ‘a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  (if  the  taw' — that 
is,  clearly,  the  tleeds  or  works  of  the  law,  the  obedience  ot  a 
transgressor,  to  whatever  degree  it  may  be  rendered,  cannot  |>os- 
scss  a  justifying  merit  with  Hod,  as  he  never  can  perfectly  per- 


*  l>ict.  .\rt.  Kiulicr. 
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form  wlmt  the  law  required ;  and  if  he  could,  the  fulfilment  of 
present  duty  has  no  tendency  to  expiate  accumidated  guilt.  It  is 
soon  afterwards  added,  *  Do  we  make  void  the  law  through  faith  ? 

‘  God  forbid  ;  yea,  we  establish  the  law  that  is,  we  vindicate  its 
claims,  and  urge  its  requirements.  This  is  precisely  what  the  apostle 
James,  in  coincidence  with  these  views  of  Paul,  more  especially 
enforces.  He  is  speaking  of  the  proof  and  profitableness  of  faith ;  of 
those  works  which  show  it  to  be  genuine^  in  distinction  from  mere 
antinomian  pretences  to  it ;  and  hence  he  says,  ‘  I  will  show  thee  my 
‘faith  by  my  works;’  those,  namely,  of  wliich  he  wfis discoursing, 
charity  and  mercy.  Without  this  a  pretence  to  the  faith  of  justi¬ 
fication  is  vain,  or,  in  the  apostle’s  phraseology,  it  is  ‘dead;*  for 
justified  persons  will  feel  the  obligations  to  obedience,  and  evince 
by  their  conduct  a  sense  of  their  exalted  ])rivilegc.  In  truth 
Paul  refers  to  our  being  justified  before  (w(/y  and  James  to  our 
being  justified  before  men.  The  object  of  both  is  also  to  point  out 
the  nature  of  true  faith  in  opposition  to  that  which  is  feigned  or 
fruitless.  Doddridge,  therefore,  correctly  remarks,*  ‘  St.  James 
‘  hjr  the  word  faith  means  simply  an  assent  to  the  truth  of  reli- 
‘  gions  principles,  without  determining  whether  it  be  or  not  effect 
^  tnnl ;  and  then  declares,  that  in  case  this  assent  does  not  produce 
^good  works,  that  is,  the  solid  virtues  of  the  heart  and  life,  it  can- 
‘  not  be  accepted  by  God.  Whereas  St.  Paul,  by  the  word  faith, 
‘  means  a  cordial  and  vital  asseiit,  which  injiuences  the  heart  to  a 
‘  holy  temper,  and  according  to  the  gracious  terms  of  the  gospel, 
‘  entitles  a  man  to  divine  acceptance  without  any  regard  at  all  to 
‘  the  Mosaic  law,  and  previous  to  the  production  of  any  of  those 
^ good  works  which  will  naturally  be  the  fruit  of  it.’ 

5.  The  last  point  illustrative  of  the  beneficial  eflfects  of  the 
Reformation,  to  which  >vc  shall  refer,  is  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  (lerman  language;  of  which  Mosheim  says, 
‘The  different  parts  of  this  translation  being  successively  and 
‘gradually  spread  abroad  among  the  people,  produced  sudden  and 
‘  almost  incredible  effects,  and  extirpiited  root  and  branch,  the 
‘erroneous  principles  and  superstitious  doctrines  of  the  church  of 
‘  Rome,  from  the  minds  of  a  prodigious  number  of  persons.*! 
This  great  work  wjis  completed  in  1530;  and  the  principal  per¬ 
sons  who  assisted  Luther  in  it  were  Melancthon,  Cruciger,  Hu- 
genhagen,  Conas,  and  Aurogallus.  Deeply  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  achievement,  Pugenhagen  consUintly  kept  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  it  was  finished,  with  a  select 
party  of  the  chief  coadjutors  and  friends  at  his  house,  under  the 
name  of  ‘  the  festival  of  the  Translation  of  the  !^criptures.’J 


•  Kaniily  Expos,  in  loco  James,  note.  f  Mosli.  Ecelcs.  Hist.  Vol.  iv.  j».  (10. 

t  Cox's  Life  of  Mclanctlion. 
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The  iiifliitfiices  of  the  Bible,  as  rendered  into  the  vernacular 
language  of  a  people,  have  ever  been,  and  neeessiirily  must  be, 
powerful.  Frecpiently,  however,  they  are  una|)preciated,  because 
though  the  effects  are  visible,  tlie  cause  is  still  hidden  from  com¬ 
mon  and  carnal  observation.  When  the  beneficial  influence  of 
literature  or  science  is  apparent,  the  honour  is  at  once  ^iveii  to 
literature  and  science ;  and  this  without  hesiUition  and  without 
dispute  :  but  when  the  happy  consecpiences  of  the  circulation  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  ministrations  of  truth  founded  upon  it  are 
known,  the  Bible  is  not  honoured,  nor  are  the  efl’ects  attributed 
t4)  tlieir  true  cause:  and  why  ?  Prejudice  and  passion  interpose. 
There  are  no  moral  consequences — no  new  and  important  obliga¬ 
tions — no  pressing  and  immediate  duties,  involving  a  self-sacrifice, 
self-humiliation,  and  shame — no  unwelcome  confessions — no  hanl 
services,  urgently,  imperatively,  and  at  the  ])cril  of  the  soul 
claimed: — none  of  these  spring  of  necessity  or  probability  out  of 
admitting  the  truths  or  the  benefits  of  literature  and  science :  hut 
the  Bible  is  disowned,  its  useful  and  powerful  efl’ects  traced  to 
other  causes,  if  in  any  degree  acknowledged,  because  that  would 
be  to  estiiblish  its  authority  and  claim  uj)on  the  heart  and  the  life, 
which  there  is  an  antecedent,  inward,  and  ever-working  hostility 
iigsunst  Clod  and  holiness  to  prevent,  and  till  divine  grace  operate 
to  render  im])ossible. 

The  truth  conUiined  in  the  sacred  volume  exerts  an  influence 
analogous,  both  in  its  force  and  its  secrecy,  to  that  of  some  of  the 
m(»st  wonder-working  agencies  of  nature.  It  resembles  the  un¬ 
seen  presence  of  magnetism  or  electricity,  which  move  as  by  a 
touch,  the  elements  and  miusses  around  us — disposing  them  to 
order  or  clothing  them  with  beauty  ;  or  it  is  like  the  vegetative 
power  that  in  the  darkness  and  concealment  of  the  earth  and  the 
clods  of  the  valley,  impels  the  seed  to  shoot  and  rise,  and  s|)rcad 
fertility  upon  the  smiling  surface.  Nothing  can  be  more  silent 
and  secret,  and  withal  more  powerful  than  these  ])hysicid  opera¬ 
tions.  It  is  thus  with  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  In  the  secret  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  soul — in  the  dark  and  hidden  depth  of  a  heart  no 
human  eye  ciui  penetrate  and  no  human  philosophy  unravel,  it 
stdxlues  and  siinctifies — works  repentance,  and  humiliation,  and 
the  settled  purposes  of  a  renewed  mind,  till  on  the  surface  appears 
the  penitential  tear,  the  bended  knee,  the  contrite  sigh,  the  be¬ 
lieving  and  imploring  reception  of  Christ,  the  moral  and  spiritual 
renewal  ol  character,  the  outward,  fearless,  and  heaven-sealing 
profession  ot  a  true  religion ;  and  every  right-minded  observer 
attests  the  truth  ot  the  divine  delaration,  ‘  behold  1  make  all  things 
‘  new.’ 


In  the  period  ot  its  first  j)romulgation,  biblical  truth  in  tlie 
tonn  ot  Christianity,  evinced  its  jH)wer:  for  it  was  ‘mighty 
‘  through  Cod  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds.’  It  tlisen- 
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chanted  men  of  their  delusions,  separated  them  from  their  idols 
juul  their  vices,  and  from  being  bound  and  led  captive  by  Satan, 
hrouglit  them  into  ‘  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  (lod.’ 
Its  mighty  influence  wits  apparent  not  only  in  what  it  did,  but  by 
whom  and  under  wluit  circumstances.  It  was  a  battle  of  the 
weak  against  the  strong ;  of  the  few  against  the  many  ;  of  the 
weaponless  against  the  confederation  of  armed  princi|)iilities  and 
forces.  And  yet  it  prevailed.  Tliough  feeble,  it  could  not  be 
crushed  ;  though  opposed  and  ])ersecuted  it  could  not  be  sto})ped  : 
it  sj)reiid  with  an  ever-widening  and  irresistible  diflfusion.  It  was 
in  a  sense  invulnerable  ;  at  least  it  w’as  immortal  and  indestructi- 
hle :  the  fire  could  not  burn  it,  the  sw'ord  could  not  slay  it,  the 
waters  could  not  drown  it.  It  survived  all  enmity,  and  lived 
amidst  all  death.  Its  advocates  died,  its  enemies  perished,  its  lo¬ 
cality  changed;  but  there  it  was — alive,  brcatidng,  moving,  up¬ 
rooting  error,  overthrowing  superstition,  bending  and  breaking 
stubborn  hearts,  filling  the  world  with  its  light  and  love.  Those 
who  hated  it  saw  and  owned  its  progress:  Asia  Minor  attested,  in 
the  converted  thousands  of  its  cities  and  towais,  its  truth  and  its 
divinity.  It  saw'  seasons  revolve  and  man  change — the  grass 
wither  and  the  flower  fade — reason  bow' — resistance  cower — un¬ 
belief  turn  into  faith — and  the  ‘  W’ord  of  the  Lord/  in  spite  of  all 
that  liated  and  all  that  persecuted  it,  ‘  enduring  for  ever.’ 

Events  of  a  similar  nature  transpired  after  Christianity  had 
become  aw'fully  corrupted,  and  as  it  were  buried  in  the  dark 
sepulchre  of  the  middle  ages,  when  it  struggled  into  a  second 
birth  at  the  period  of  the  lleformation.  Ehe  monk  of  Wittenburg 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  essentials  of  religion,  dragged  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  from  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  legendary 
tales  and  a  base  theology,  and  laying  the  Hible  upon  the  altar  of 
the  church,  he  pointed  the  W'andering  world  to  its  truth ;  and  the 
world  felt  its  potency.  A  new  era  arose.  It  was  not  Luther 
who  accomj)lished  it ;  immortal  trutli  spread;  the  Hible  enlight¬ 
ened,  converted,  sanctified,  and  saved  men.  Ciermany,  Switzer¬ 
land,  England  felt  it :  society  w'as  regenerated  ;  its  domestic  and 
social  elements  were  transformed  ;  man  rose  in  the  scale  of  being, 
and  in  the  train  of  an  ascending  and  triumphant  truth  rose  litera¬ 
ture,  science,  civilization,  commerce,  discovery,  intellect,  and 
morals.  It  elfected  a  revolution  of  the  liuman  mind  and  character, 
changed  the  policy,  and  purified  the  politics  of  nations,  and  sow  ed 
the  seeds  of  that  moral  and  spiritual  improvement,  whicli  is  at 
this  period  advancing  with  a  rapid  progression  in  the  thousjind 
home  and  missionary  agencies,  that  are  overflowing  and  over¬ 
whelming  with  the  force  of  a  torrent  and  the  spread  of  an  inunda¬ 
tion,  the  idolatries,  the  superstitions,  and  the  wickedness  ot  tlic 
World.  Truth  is  powerful  in  its  simplicity,  and  disdaining  all 
unholy  alliances  as  well  as  hatreds — the  alliance  ot  policy  with 
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principle,  or  the  alliance  of  the  church  with  the  state— will  tri¬ 
umph  by  itself  alone. 

By  this  time,  perhaps,  our  readers  may  be  disposed  to  iixpiirc 
what  is  the  character  of  the  book  mentioned  at  the  head  of  these 
pti^es?  If,  however,  the  subject  rather  than  the  present  writer’s 
treatment  of  it,  has  first  enj^a^ed  our  attention,  we  hope  to  he 
more  than  excused  by  the  nature  of  the  observations  we  have 
ventured  to  make.  In  truth,  we  are  scarcely  yet  in  a  situation  to 
chameterize  this  performance,  as  we  have  only  the  fourth  j)art  of 
it  in  our  hands;  some  idea  of  its  merits,  however,  doubtless  may  he 
formed,  and  we  shall  freely  offer  an  opinion. 

Our  author  states  in  his  |)reface,  that  the  history  has  been  drawn 
from  the  original  sources  with  which  a  long  residence  in  (ierinanv 
has  made  him  familiar;  and  adds,  ‘down  to  this  time  we  possess 
‘  no  history  of  that  remarkable  period,*  (the  Reformation).  Who 
he  means  by  ‘?/T,*  is  not  exactly  clear:  the  publishers  of  the 
work  appear  to  have  understood  it  in  a  very  general  sense,  and 
this  sense  we  perceive  has  been  reechoed  by  some  of  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  fellow  labourers.  But  surely  it  cannot  apply  to  Kng- 
land.  The  leading  facts  of  the  Reformation  have  been  over  and 
over  again  related  in  works  on  ecclesiastical  history,  and  with 
much  detail  by  Milner  in  his  History  of  the  Church  of  C  hrist. 
That  performance,  indeed,  j)ossesses  a  certain  degree  of  prolixity 
and  heaviness  in  the  composition  which,  to  say  nothing  of  its  ])re- 
possessions  for  ‘our  church,’  might  well  have  been  sj)arcd. 
Still  it  is  valuable  for  the  jd)undance  of  its  matter,  and  the 
fidelity  of  its  records,  derived  from  many  of  the  same  important 
originals  to  wliich  our  author  refers.  We  are,  nevertheless,  mneh 
gratified  with  the  present  production,  especially  on  account  of  the 
information  it  sup]»lies  from  authentic  sources  of  the  earlier  part 
t)f  Luther’s  career.  Wluitever  relates  to  that  illustrious  man  and 
his  mighty  cachievement  for  the  renovation  of  the  moral  world, 
cannot  fail  of  being  interesting  to  us  all ;  and  we  appreciate  the 
diligence  whieh  has  been  displayed  in  searching  through  not  only 
the  works  of  Luther  himself,  and  the  volumes  of  Seckendort,  hut 
also  other,  and  especially  Cierman  writers,  of  an  authentic  and 
instructive  character.  The  author  fully  grasps  his  subject ;  yet 
is  there,  if  we  mav  so  express  it^  a  certain  mannerism  about  his 
composition,  whieh  is  foreign  from  the  genuine  style  of  history. 
It  aims  at  terseness,  and  assumes  a  philosophical  air;  but  the 
nhilosoj)hy  is  in  the  manner  rather  than  in  the  matter.  Not 
having  seen  the  original,  we  suspect  something  is  imputable  to 
the  translation,  in  which  tire  certainly  traces  of  a  detect  ot 
idiomatic  rendering.  We  perceive  much  of  CRbbon’s  s|)irit 
ot  research  without  Ids  pomposity,  still  we  should  like  to  see  nunc 
of  the  perspicuity  of  Hume,  and  the  flow  of  Robertson.  We  are 
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not,  however,  insensible  to  the  merit  of  M.  D’Anbii^iu',  and  have 
no  doubt  that  his  work  will  rank  high  in  ecclesiastical  literature. 
\W  expect  increasing  gratification  as  it  proceeds,  and  hope  all 
the  volumes  will  be  speedily  published. 


Art.  II.  1.  The  Deluge^  a  Drawa^  in  Twe.lec  Scenes.  Hy  John 
Komum)  Headk,  Aiitluir  of  ‘Italy;’  ‘Cain,  the  Wanderer,’  etc. 
London  :  Saunders  and  Otley.  11131). 

2.  The  Antediluvians,  or  The  World  Destroyed,  a  Narrative  Poem, 
in  Ten  Books,  Ily  James  M’IIknhy,  AI.I).,  Author  of  ‘  The 
Pleasures  of  Friendship,’  Ike.  Jauidon  :  J.  !M.  CradiK’k. 

3.  The  Mahino^ion,  from  the  Llyfr  Coeh  o  11  ergest,  and  other  Ancient 
Wvhh  Manuscripts ;  with  an  English  Translation  and  Notes,  Hy 
Ladv  C’iiaklotte  (Jcest.  Part  I.,  containing  The  Lady  of  the 
Ft)untain.  London :  Longman  and  Co.  Llandovev :  \V.  Kees. 

vm. 

I  SOFT'S  are  an  adventurous  race.  Distinguished  as  is  the  pre- 
*-  sent  age  for  enterprise,  there  is  no  class  of  the  community 
which  shows  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  than  the  poets.  The 
pid)lishers,  for  some  years,  have  been  saying  every  day  of  their 
lives,  or  endorsing  returned  MSS.  with  the  words,  ‘  Poetry  don’t 
‘  sell but  that  ominous  phrase  has  never  for  a  moment  daunted 
the  poetical  genus.  Scarcely  a  week  through  the  year,  season  or 
no  season,  but  dainty  tomes  of  verse  issue  from  the  press,  in  an 
elegance  of  form  that  would  liave  [)erfectly  enchanted  our  fathers. 
Of  these  nine-tenths  never  sell,  and  the  disappointment  and 
chagrin  which  must  be  suffered  are  really  melancholy.  Yet 
neither  this,  nor  the  pecuniary  loss,  which  in  every  ninety  out  of 
a  hundred  publications  of  poetry  is  certain,  have  the  least  efteet 
on  poets.  As  the  seasons  roll  on  new  volumes  of  poetry  rise  and 
disappear  as  surely  as  new  flowers.  This,  however  it  may  seem 
to  militate  against  our  assertion  on  a  late  occjision,  that  the  love 
of  ])oetry  was  by  no  means  so  nearly  extinct  in  the  public  mind 
as  many  imagined,  does,  in  reality,  only  confirm  that  assertion. 
The  everlasting  babblings  of  the  wells  of  poetry,  and  their  over¬ 
flowing  in  ceaseless  volumes,  show  how  strong  in  the  English 
heart  is  the  poetic  aftection.  hy,  the  writers  of  poetry  are  a 
numerous  portion  of  the  public  themselves  ;  and  if  they  were  only 
to  purchase  and  read  each  other’s  w  orks,  would  form  a  poetic 
assurance  society,  which  w’ould  secure  the  whole  fraternity,  at 
least,  from  loss.  But  we  suspect,  that  writers  of  poetry,  except 
perhaps,  in  their  own  volumes,  read  oidy  the  very  best  poetry 
they  can  lay  their  hands  on  ;  and  that  is  now’  so  much,  and  of  so 
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a  quality,  from  tlie  inastor-miiuls,  that  there  is  little  chance 
of  their  dipping  into  any  inferior  streams.  While,  therefore,  we 
cannot  but  lament  the  amount  of  loss  and  disiippointinent  daily 
suffered  by  the  most  refined  and  sensitive  of  literary  people,  we 
are  compelled  to  admire  their  adventurous  spirit.  W  hile  their 
countrymen  prosecute  chemical  and  geological  discoveries,  head 
the  force  of  their  genius  on  new  inventions  in  mechanics  and 
mechanical  processes,  set  on  railroads,  and  project  steam  convey¬ 
ances  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  or  traverse  the  most  distant 
regions  to  open  the  fields  of  emigration  and  commerce  still  wider, 
the  poets  try  all  novelties  of  their  art,  and  penetrate  also  into  the 
most  distant  regions  of  both  the  present  and  the  past.  A  decided 
current  of  poetry  luis  of  late  years  set  in  towards  Noah’s  flood,  jind  it 
the  geologists  have  yet  failed  to  dig  up  any  of  the  fossil  remains  of 
the  Antediluvians,  the  poets  have,  however,  been  more  successful, 
and  bid  fair  to  raise  uj)  again  before  our  astonished  eyes,  nations 
of  the  drowned  as  numerousas  the  living  of  to-day.  Dr.  M’llcniy, 
who  has  just  given  us  ten  books  on  this  subject,  has  ap])arently 
been  so  deep  in  the  Flood,  that  he  actually  is  not  aware  that  any 
body  Inis  been  there  but  himself.  lie  says,  ^  The  annals  of  inan- 
*  kind  furnish  many  great  and  stirring  events  w  ell  adapted  to 
‘  poetic  narrative ;  but  I  wanted  one  not  only  great  in  its  charac- 
‘  ter,  but  universal  in  its  effects,  that  all  men  might  feel  an  inter- 
‘  est  in  its  details.  Neither  the  founding  of  a  state,  the  achieve- 
‘  ment  of  a  victory,  nor  the  overthrow  of  an  emj)ire,  was,  therefore, 
‘adequate  to  my  wishes.  The  discovery  of  the  New  World  was 
‘an  event  of  great  and  general  interest;  but  it  was  already 
‘  poetically  occuj>ied,  and,  therefore,  forbidden  to  me  both  by 
‘  courtesy  and  policy.  .  .  .  Still  in  the  annals  of  mankind  there 
‘  remained  one  sidqect  unappropriated  by  the  epic  muse^  which, 

‘  although  to  sustain  it  suitably  required  less  daring  flights  than 
‘  that  which  was  chosen  by  Milton,  was  yet  amply  magnificent 
‘and  nniversally  interesting — namely,  the  Fortunes  and 
‘  Catastuouiie  of  the  Anteeiluman  World.  Tliis  was  the 
‘  subject  that  appeared  to  me  the  best  calculated  of  any  yd 
‘  unsung^'  &c.  \Vhat,  has  Dr.  IVFHenry  never  heard  of  James 
Montgomery’s  ‘  W’orld  Hefore  the  Flood  ;’  the  very  sjune  subject, 
and  witli  the  very  same  title,  oidy  that  one  author  uses  the  word 
‘  Antediluvian,’ and  the  other  ‘before  the  flood?  Has  Dr.  M’ 
Henry  never  heard  of  or  read  that  beautiful  poem;  which  hits, 
like  his,  a  giant-king,  Cainite  armies  fighting  against  the  sons  of 
Seth,  and  an  apotheosis  of  Enoch  ?  Has  he  not  heard  of  ‘  1  he 
‘  Flood,’  by  Mr.  Heraud,  in,  if  we  recollect  aright,  as  many  books 
as  his  ow  n  ?  Has  he  not  heard  of  Moore’s  ‘  Loves  of  the  Angels, 
and  liy roll’s  ‘  Heaven  and  Earth,’  which,  though  not  belonging 
to  the  epic  muse,  have  certainly  pre-occupied  the  ground,  and 
take  away  every  possibility  of  saying,  that  the  subject  is  unsung  / 
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Here  is,  also,  another  noom  on  the  same  nnsimor  suhject,  hy  Mr. 
Keade  ;  so  that  Dr.  ^I’Henry,  instead  of  fiiidinjr  himself  alone  on 
the  wi(Ie  waters,  is  likely  to  he  jostled  in  a  crowd.  We  wish  we 
could  assure  Dr-  M'Henry,  however,  that  notwithsUindinjr  such  a 
host  of  formidable  competitors,  he  was  secure  of  the  object  of 
his  ambition,  which  appears  to  be,  not  the  praise  of  his  native 
C(»untry  merely,  but  of  ‘all  mankind.*  His  work  is  a  respectable 
production,  but  wants  the  winjr  that  must  bear  it  above  the  flood 
of  time.  It  is,  moreover,  guilty  of  oflendintj  against  the  propriety 
of  the  sacred  epopee  in  a  fatal  degree.  *1  Jie  poet  who  takes  a 
subject  from  the  Scripture  history,  may  call  into  poetical  being 
such  persons  or  things  as  are  not  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  yet 
when  introduced  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  it.  But  to  make 
an  imaginary  patriarch,  Jethuran,  ascend  to  heaven  in  the  manner 
of  Enoch,  is  inconsistent  with  the  sacred  history,  for  an  event  of 
such  magnitude  could  not  have  been  omitted.  'J'o  make  Noah 
and  his  sons  great  warriors,  and  leaders  of  vast  armies,  is  equally 
inc(Uisistent  with  all  that  we  have  on  record  respecting  them,  and 
clashes  violently  with  their  characters  of  ]»eac(*ful  patriarchs  and 
husbandmen.  Mr.  Keade  has  coininittcd  a  similar  error  in  making 
Irad,  an  apocryj)hal  son  of  Noah,  stand  at  a  wiiuhnv  of  the  Ark, 
and  call  on  ‘  the  lady  of  his  lov'e*  as  she  stood  on  a  rock  amid  the 
rising  deluge,  to  come  in,  and  on  her  refusal,  pitch  himself  out 
of  tlie  window,  and  perish.  There  is  something  not  oidy  very 
hostile  in  this  to  the  ])lain  declaration  of  the  Bible,  that  Noah  had 
hut  three  sons,  8hem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  and  that  when  they 
with  their  wives  went  into  the  ark,  ‘  Clod  shut  them  in,*  but  there 
is  likewise  something  rather  melodramatic  and  ludicrous.  Dr. 
M’llenry  has  more  consistently  killed  Irad  in  battle,  so  that 
there  is  no  occasion  for  him  to  jump  out  of  the  ark  in  a  love-fit. 

Mr.  lleade  is  well  known  to  the  public  by  his  former  produc¬ 
tions,  ‘  Cain,  the  Wanderer,*  and  ‘  Italy,*  a  poem  in  the  Spense¬ 
rian  stanza ;  both  works  of  undoubted  genius,  and  the  latter  a 
very  noble  poem  indeed.  Mr.  lleade  states,  that  ‘  The  Deluge,* 
now  published,  was  written  so  long  ago  as  1829,  and  even  before 
‘Cain,  the  Wanderer,*  as  well  as  before  the  publication  of  Moore’s 
‘  Loves  of  the  Angels,*  and  Lord  Byron’s  ‘  Heaven  and  Earth.* 
To  say,  then,  that  we  think  this  Drama  not  equal  to  the  finest 
production  of  Mr.  Ileade’s  pen — ‘Italy,*  is,  in  other  words,  to 
pay  to  the  author  the  highest  and  most  encouraging  compliment, 
which  is,  that  within  the  last  ten  years  his  mind  luts  made  not 
only  a  steady  but  a  most  worthy  and  distinguished  progression  in 
moral  and  poetical  power.  ‘The  Deluge  *  possesses  many  of  the 
qualities  of  ‘  Italy  ;*  the  same  love  of  the  ancient,  the  same  con¬ 
templation  of  the  mutability  of  this  lower  world,  the  same  solemn 
and  restrained  tone  of  sentiment  and  reason  ;  but  in  ‘  ludy  *  we 
have  liinnings  from  the  beautiful  statuary,  and  sublime  ruins  of 
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a  quality,  from  the  master-minds,  that  there  is  little  chaiict* 
of  their  (li)q>in^  into  any  inferior  streams.  While,  therefore,  we 
cjinnot  but  lament  the  amount  of  loss  and  disjqqmintment  daily 
suffered  by  the  most  refined  and  sensitive  of  literary  peo]>le,  we 
are  compelled  to  admire  their  adventurous  spirit.  W  hile  their 
countrymen  prosecute  chemical  and  geolo^^ical  discoveries,  head 
the  force  of  their  genius  on  new  inventions  in  mechanics  and 
mechanical  processes,  set  on  railroads,  and  project  steain  convey¬ 
ances  to  every  quarter  of  the  ^lobe,  or  traverse  the  most  distant 
regions  to  open  the  fields  of  emigration  and  commerce  still  wider, 
the  poets  try  all  novelties  of  their  art,  and  penetrate  also  into  the 
most  distant  regions  of  both  the  present  and  the  past.  A  decided 
current  of  poetry  has  of  late  years  set  in  towards  Noah’s  flood,  and  if 
the  geologists  have  yet  failed  to  dig  up  any  of  the  fossil  remains  of 
the  Antediluvians,  the  poets  have,  however,  been  more  successful, 
and  bid  fair  to  raise  uj)  again  before  our  astonished  eyes,  nations 
of  the  drowned  as  numerousas  the  living  of  to-day.  Dr.  M’llenry, 
who  has  just  given  us  ten  books  on  this  subject,  has  apparently 
been  so  deep  in  the  Flood,  that  he  actually  is  not  aware  tiiat  any 
body  has  been  there  but  himself.  He  says,  ‘The  annals  ofman- 

*  kind  furnish  many  great  and  stirring  events  well  adaj)ted  to 
‘  poetic  narrative ;  but  I  wanted  one  not  only  great  in  its  charac- 
‘  ter,  but  universal  in  its  effects,  that  all  men  might  feel  an  inter- 
‘  est  in  its  details.  Neither  the  founding  of  a  state,  the  achieve- 
‘  ment  of  a  victory,  nor  the  overthrow  of  an  empire,  was,  therefore, 

‘  ade(|uate  to  my  wishes.  The  discovery  of  the  New  W  orld  was 
‘an  event  of  great  and  general  interest;  but  it  was  already 
‘  poetically  occupied,  and,  therefore,  forbidden  to  me  both  hy 

*  courtesy  and  policy.  .  .  .  Still  in  the  annals  of  mankind  there 
‘  remained  one  sidyect  unappropriated  by  the  epic  muse,  whicli, 

‘  although  to  sustain  it  suitably  required  less  daring  flights  than 
‘  that  which  was  chosen  by  Milton,  was  yet  anq)ly  magnificent 
‘and  universally  interesting — namely,  the  Fortunes  and 
‘Catastrophe  of  the  Antediluvian  World.  This  was  the 
‘subject  that  appeared  to  me  the  best  calculated  of  any  yit 
‘  unsung,'  &c.  W  hat,  has  Dr.  M’Henry  never  heard  of  James 
Montgomery’s  ‘  World  Hefore  the  Flood  ;’  the  very  siime  subject, 
and  with  the  very  same  title,  only  that  one  author  uses  the  word 
‘  Antediluvian,’ and  the  other  ‘before  the  flood?  Has  Dr.  M’ 
Henry  never  heard  of  or  read  that  beautiful  poem  ;  which  h«Ts, 
like  his,  a  giant-king,  Cainite  armies  fighting  against  the  sons  of 
Seth,  and  an  apotheosis  of  Fnoch  ?  Has  he  not  hejird  of  ‘  d  he 
‘  Mood,’  by  Mr.  Heraud,  in,  if  \ve  recollect  aright,  as  many  books 
ns  his  own  ?  Has  he  not  heard  of  Moore’s  ‘  Loves  of  the  Angels,' 
and  Byron’s  ‘  Heaven  and  F.iirth,’ which,  though  not  belonging 
to  the  epic  muse,  have  certainly  pre-occiq)ied  the  ground,  and 
take  away  every  possibility  of  saying,  that  tue  subject  is  unsung  '^ 
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Here  is,  also,  another  poem  on  the  same  nnsnno;  suhjeet,  hy  Mr. 
Rcade  ;  so  tliat  Dr.  ^^Hen^y,  instead  of  findinj^  idmself  alone  on 
the  wide  waters,  is  likely  to  be  jostled  in  a  crowd.  We  wish  we 
could  assure  Dr-  M4Ienry,  however,  that  notwithstiindin^  such  a 
host  of  formidable  competitors,  he  was  secure  of  the  object  of 
his  ambition,  which  a})pears  to  be,  not  the  praise  of  his  native 
country  merely,  but  of  ‘all  mankind.’  His  work  is  a  respectable 
production,  but  wants  the  wino;  that  must  bear  it  above  the  flood 
of  time.  It  is,  moreover,  j^uilty  of  offendinti^  against  the  propriety 
of  the  sacred  epopee  in  a  fatal  degree.  The  poet  who  takes  a 
subject  from  the  Scripture  history,  may  call  into  poetical  being 
sucii  persons  or  things  as  are  not  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  yet 
when  introduced  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  it.  Hut  to  make 
an  imaginary  patriarch,  Jethuran,  ascend  to  heaven  in  the  manner 
of  Knoch,  is  inconsistent  with  the  sacred  history,  for  an  event  of 
such  magnitude  could  not  have  been  omitted.  'J'o  make  Noah 
and  his  sons  great  warriors,  and  leaders  of  vast  armies,  is  equally. 
iiKMUisistent  with  all  that  we  have  on  record  respecting  them,  and 
clashes  violently  with  their  characters  of  peaceful  patriarchs  and 
husbandmen.  Mr.  Keade  has  committed  a  similar  error  in  making 
Irad,  an  apocryphal  son  of  Noah,  stand  at  a  window  of  the  Ark, 
and  call  on  ‘  the  lady  of  his  love*  as  she  stood  on  a  rock  amid  the 
rising  deluge,  to  come  in,  and  on  her  refusal,  pitch  himself  out 
of  tlie  window,  and  perish,  'rhere  is  something  not  only  very 
hostile  in  this  to  the  plain  declaration  of  the  Hible,  that  Noah  had 
hut  three  sons,  8hem,  llam,  and  Japhet,  and  that  when  they 
with  their  wives  went  into  the  ark,  ‘  God  shut  them  in,*  but  there 
is  likewise  something  rather  melodramatic  and  ludicrous.  Dr. 
M’llenry  has  more  consistently  killed  Irad  in  battle,  so  that 
there  is  no  occasion  for  him  to  jump  out  of  the  ark  in  a  love-fit. 

Mr.  Reade  is  well  known  to  the  public  by  his  former  produc¬ 
tions,  ‘  Cain,  the  Wanderer,*  and  ‘  Italy,*  a  poem  in  the  Spense¬ 
rian  stanza ;  both  works  of  undoubted  genius,  and  the  latter  a 
very  noble  poem  indeed.  Mr.  Reade  states,  that  ‘  The  Deluge,* 
now  published,  wjts  written  so  long  ago  as  18‘<il),  and  even  before 
‘Cain,  the  Wanderer,*  as  well  as  before  the  publication  of  Moore’s 
‘  Loves  of  the  Angels,*  and  Lord  Hyron’s  ‘  Heaven  and  Earth.* 
To  say,  then,  that  we  think  this  Drama  not  equal  to  the  finest 
production  of  Mr.  Reade’s  pen — ‘Itidy,*  is,  in  other  words,  to 
pay  to  the  author  the  highest  and  most  encouraging  compliment, 
which  is,  that  within  the  last  ten  years  his  mind  luts  made  not 
only  a  steady  but  a  most  worthy  and  distinguished  progression  in 
moral  and  poetical  power.  ‘The  Deluge  *  possesses  many  of  the 
<pialities  of  ‘  Italy  ;*  the  same  love  of  tlie  ancient,  the  same  con¬ 
templation  of  the  mutability  of  this  lower  world,  the  same  solemn 
and  restrained  tone  of  sentiment  and  rejison  ;  but  in  ‘  lUily  *  we 
liave  limnings  from  the  beautiful  statuary,  and  sublime  ruins  of 
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tliat  fair  country,  that  for  force  and  vividness  are  scarcely  surpassed 
by  the  happiest  passiiji^es  of  Childe  Harold,  and  in  a  consoiat^irv 
sentiment  of  relij^ion  are  far  superior.  Mr.  Reade  seems,  in¬ 
deed,  one  of  those  men  on  whom  fortune  luis  conferred  the  hapj)v 
destiny  of  roaming  through  the  most  beautiful  and  most  interest¬ 
ing  regions  of  earth,  gathering  and  cherishing  great  and  hu¬ 
manizing  thoughts,  to  scatter  them,  as  a  luxury,  and  a  high  and 
refining  influence  amongst  the  crowds  at  home,  who  are  condemned 
to  less  intellectual  toil. 

The  interest  of  ‘The  Deluge,*  turns  on  the  love  of  I  rad  fur 
Astarte,  a  Cainite  maiden,  but  of  a  most  gentle  and  amiahle 
diameter,  who,  however,  loves  an  angel.  We  might  (piote  many 
piissiiges  of  a  rich  and  solemn  beauty  from  this  Drama,  but  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  a  sweet 

ODE, 

Written  during  the  close  of  a  summer^s  day,  in  a  glen  m  ar 

Ilfracomln', 

1. 

To  be — to  be — O  (xod  of  Heaven  ! 

It  is  enough  on  such  a  day 
To  feel  that  life  alone  is  given  ; 

Life,  feeling,  and  humanity  : 

To  wile  the  siiiiny  hours  away 
In  one  absorbing  reverie; 

And  in  the  earth,  the  sky,  the  sea, 

Tiiysklf — Thyself,  alone  to  see  ! 

II. 

‘  Do  we  not  wake,  O  Father  !  feeling 
Tliy  breath  in  every  wind  that  blows  ? 

Disease  and  pestilence  now  healing  : 

Now  rustling  dew-drops  from  the  rose. 

Is  not  thy  deep,  thy  awful  word, 

In  the  earth-sliaking  thunder  heard  ? 

Tell  not  the  lightnings,  as  they  fly, 

How  scathing  is  thy  wrathful  eye 

III. 

*  When  buried  in  the  woods  I  lie. 

While  burning  noon-day  scorches  ronml. 

When  not  a  quivering  leaf  on  high 
Breaks  on  the  stillness,  nor  a  sound  ; 
l)t>  1  notyir/  the  silent  strife 
Of  nature  bursting  into  life.^ 

'I'hat  life — that  pulse,  so  full,  so  free. 

Father  of  mercies  !  drawn  from  thee. 
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IV. 

^  When  on  the  twiliglit’s  lines  I  j;i\ze, 

So  soft,  so  fading,  so  serene  ; 

While  on  the  deep  the  sun’s  last  rays 
Still  glorious,  though  snlKlned  are  seen  ; 

Do  I  not  see  the  tyj>e — the  trace 
t)f  God  !  of  thy  all. formless  face, 

Irradiate  with  smiles  of  light 
When  virtuous  deeds  rejoice  thy  sight. 

V. 

'  And  when  the  sacred  day  is  done, 

When  the  stars  ope  their  radiant  eye's, 

Thicker  tlum  sand-grains  floating  on 
1’he  shoreless  ocean  of  the  skies  ! 

Though  I  hear  not  the  music  there 
That  silently  thy  works  declare: 

The  love — the  rapture  in  my  heart 
Tells  me,  O  God  !  there  too  Thou  art. 

\T. 

*  I’hen,  while  all  nature  sinks  to  rest, 

Folded  by  darkness*  solemn  pall  ; 

While,  like  an  infant,  man  opprest. 

Yields  helpless  to  oblivion’s  thrall ; 

Do  I  not  feel,  while  sleep  and  death 
(amtend  above  each  parting  breath, 

Each  pulse — each  breath,  nnknown  to  me, 

Is  watched,  Omnipotent,  by  Thee  !’ 

We  notice  ^The  Mabinogion  ’  here,  not  because  it  is  strictly 
classable  with  the  preceding,  but  rather  as  a  matter  of  conveni¬ 
ence.  Those  are  poems  bv  modern  writers  on  subjects  of  iar-off 
ages,  this  is  a  nuHlern  publication  of  the  legendary  romances  of 
the  Welsh,  running  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  ancient  Britons. 
5  et  these,  though  presented  in  this  specimen  in  a  prosaic  form, 
are  all  poetry,  essentially  poetry,  and  many  of  them  in  verse  too. 
The  romances  of  the  times  of  King  Arthur,  and  of  the  earlier 
chivalric  ena,  with  all  their  extravagance,  are  not  only  highly 
poetiail  in  their  feeling  and  language,  but  display  a  moral  tone 
infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  present  day.  The  nobility  eould 
not  lounge  away  their  days  in  frivolous  dissipation.  They  held 
in  the  deepest  contempt  sloth  and  eflfeminancy ;  they  could  not 
compound  for  the  breach  of  marriage  faith  in  a  court  of  justice 
hy  money,  they  must  maintain  their  honour  with  their  life. 
1  licy  could  not  win  the  wealthy  and  the  fair  by  dressing  in 
fashion,  driving  in  style,  and  dancing  at  Almacks,  but  by  proofs  of 
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their  valour,  and  the  succour  of  the  weak  ;  and  as  nohility  of  action 
was  requisite  to  success  in  life,  nohility  of  sentiment  was  not 
sneered  at.  The  word  humbug  had  then  no  existence,  to  put 
down  every  worthier  aspiration  like  a  spell. 

The  history  of  this  publication  is  curious,  and  confers  the 
highest  honour  on  its  spirited  and  patriotic  editor,  Lady  Lhariotto 
Guest.  The  Uev.  T.  Price,  of  CVickhowel,  in  a  speech  at  the 
Ahergjivennv  Cyinreigyddion  Anniversary  Meeting,  October  ID, 
18;^8,  thus  alluded  to  it.  ‘  The  legendary  titles  of  the  W  elsh  are 
‘  of  the  same  stock  with  those  ancient  Ikitish  traditions  which 
‘  furnished  the  first  materials  of  the  imaginative  compositions  of 
‘  the  various  nations  of  modern  Kuro[)e,  and  in  many  instances 
‘  they  appear  to  contain  the  original  sid)jects  of  the  early  ro- 
‘  malices  of  chivalry.  As  a  desire  had  often  been  expressed  to 
*  see  these  interesting  remains  brought  before  the  public,  several 
‘  attempts  were  made  both  by  individuals  and  literary  societies  to 
‘  accomplish  this  object,  but  from  want  of  literary  ([ualifications, 

‘  or  pecuniary  resources,  they  all  proved  unsuccessful.  .  .  When 
‘  w’c  were  thus  foiled  and  disappointed  in  all  our  endeavours  to 
‘publish  the  Mr/A/wor/m?/,  and  had  given  up  the  project  in  despair, 

‘  Lady  Charlotte  Ciuest,  with  a  promptness  and  energy  so  cliarac- 
‘  teristic  of  herself,  said,  ‘  I  will  translate  the  w’ork  myself,  and 
‘  publish  it  at  my  own  expense.*  ’ 

Lady  C'harlottc  Guest  kept  her  word  as  promptly  and  s})iritedly 
as  it  Wits  pledged.  8he  has  given  in  tlie  part  now  published,  a 
transhition,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Welsh  themselves,  ‘of  the  most 
‘  admirable  description,’  of  ‘  The  Lady  of  the  Fountain,’  printing 
with  it  the  original,  and  also  the  old  French  version  of  the  story, 

‘  Le  Chevalier  an  Lion,’  with  fac-similes  of  the  MSS.  of  this,  of 
‘  Vwain  and  Gawin,’  as  it  exists  in  the  Hritish  Museum,  and  of 
the  Welsh.  All  these  Lady  C’harlotte  Guest  has  ])repared 
for  the  artists,  nuinifesting  herself  a  very  accomplished  as  well  as 
tasteful  lady.  'Fhe  work  is,  merely  as  a  specimen  of  typography, 
and  embellishment,  though  proceeding  from  a  Llandovery  ]>ress, 
of  the  greatest  elegance.  It  is,  moreover,  adorned  with  some 
wood-cuts  of  peculiar  beauty.  If  the  gentry  of  the  Principality 
could  not  by  tlieir  united  efforts  produce  this  work,  w’hich  a  lady 
has  singly  accomjrlislied,  we  do  not  see  how  one  library  in  Whales  of 
any  pretension  can  remain  destitute  of  a  copy  of  it,  without  the 
severest  censure  on  its  possessor.  It  ought,  indeed,  to  be  on  the 
shelves  not  only  of  every  antiquarian  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  every 
lover  of  ourancient  poetry  and  romance,  and,  indeed, of  every  reader 
of  taste.  In  a  more  chivalrous  age  the  very  circumstances  under 
which  it  has  been  prodiu’ed  would  have  caused  it  to  be  universally 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm. 

We  do  not  hero  intend  to  enter  into  the  disputed  question 
whether  the  old  Arthurian  romances  arc  of  Welsh  or  of  Norman 
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origin.  Hitson  assorts,  that  the  Wclsli  have  no  ancient  MSS. 
vet  what  so  probable  as  that  the  stories  of  Arthur  should  ori^^inate 
amongfst  his  ow^n  people  ?  The  Mabinoji^ion,  itiippears,  exists  in  the 
IJyfr  Coch  o  Her^est,  or  Red  Ibmk  of  Her^est,  in  the  library of 
Jesus  College,  Oxford.  Some  of  them,  I^ady  Charlotte  (niest 
states,  relate  to  the  perio<l  of  Arthur,  and  others  to  one  still 
earlier.  At  the  end  of  the  Red  Rook,  it  appears,  are  some 
poems  of  Lewds  Olyn  Cothi,  a  bard  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but 
many  of  the  MSS.  are  supposed  to  be  of  a  much  earlier  transcrip¬ 
tion.  Leaving,  therefore,  the  (piestion  of  their  origin,  it  is  a 
work  of  love  towards  all  admirers  of  literary  antiquities,  and  es¬ 
pecially  tow^ards  all  such  of  the  Principality,  to  place  them  before 
the  public  in  so  attractive  a  shape  as  this.  If  the  Mabinogioii 
possess  real  claims  to  their  assumed  antiquity,  they  cannot  but 
exhibit  internal  evidences  of  it,  and  for  the  public,  and  especially 
the  \\  elsli  public,  to  suffer  the  weight  of  this  arduous  Uisk  to  fall 
upon  one  generous  and  gifted  woman,  without  giving  every  testi¬ 
mony  of  encouragement  and  approval,  woidd  be  a  disgrace  to 
our  literary  pretensions  which  we  sincerely  trust  does  not  await 
them. 

The  opening  of  the  story,  which  is  full  of  pictures  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  life  in  Arthur’s  days,  we  give  as  a  specimen  botli  of  the 
talc  and  its  translation. 

‘  King  Arthur  was  at  Caerlleoii  upon  Usk ;  and  one  day  lie  sat  in 
his  chamber  ;  and  with  him  were  Owain,  the  son  of  Urien,  and  Kynon, 
the  son  of  Clydno,  and  Kai,  the  son  of  Kyner  ;  and  Gwenhwyvar  and  her 
hand-maidens  at  needlework  by  the  window.  And  if  it  should  be  said, 
that  there  was  a  porter  at  Arthur’s  palace,  there  was  none.  Glewlwyd 
Gavaelvawr  was  there  acting  as  porter,  to  welcome  guests  and  strangers, 
and  to  receive  them  with  honour,  and  to  inform  them  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Court ;  and  to  direct  those  who  came  to  the  Hall 
or  to  the  Presence  Chamber,  and  those  who  came  to  take  up  their 
lodging. 

‘  In  the  centre  of  the  chamber,  King  Arthur  sat,  u|Hm  a  seat  of 
green  rushes,  over  which  was  spread  a  cover  of  flame-coloured  satin, 
and  a  cushion  of  red  satin  was  under  his  elbow. 

‘  Then  Arthur  sjiake,  ‘  If  I  thought  you  would  not  disparage  me,’ 
said  he,  ‘  I  would  sleep  while  I  wait  for  my  repast,  and  you  can  enter¬ 
tain  one  another  with  relating  tales,  and  can  obtain  a  flagon  of  mead 
and  some  meat  from  Kai.*  And  the  King  went  to  sleep.  And 
Kynon,  the  son  of  Clydno,  asked  Kai  for  that  which  Arthur  had  pro¬ 
mised  them.  ‘  I  too  will  liave  the  good  tale  which  he  promised  to  me,' 
said  Kai.  *  Nay,  answered  Kynon,  *  fairer  will  it  be  for  thee  to  fulfil 
Arthur’s  behest  in  the  first  place,  and  then  we  will  tell  thee  the  lH»st 
tale  that  we  know.’  So  Kai  went  to  the  kitchen,  and  to  the  mead 
cellar,  and  returned,  l>earing  a  flagon  of  mead,  and  a  golden  goblet,  and 
a  handful  of  skewers,  upon  which  were  bnnled  collo]»s  of  meat,  '1  hen 
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tliey  ate  the  C(»llops,  and  bejjan  to  drink  the  mead.  ‘  Now,’  said  Kai, 
*  it  is  time  for  you  to  ^ive  me  iny  story.’  ‘  Kymm,’  said  Owain,  ‘  do 
thou  pay  to  Kai  the  tale  that  is  his  due.'  ‘  Truly,’  said  Kyiioii,  ‘tlum 
art  older,  and  a  l)etter  teller  of  tales,  and  hast  seen  more  marvellous 
thinpi  than  I ;  do  thou,  therefore,  pay  Kai  his  tale.*  ‘  Be^iii  thyself,’ 
quoth  Owain,  ‘  with  the  best  that  thou  kiiowest.*  ‘  I  will  do  so,’  an¬ 
swered  Kynon.’ 

Kynon,  and  after  him  Owain,  tells  tlie  romantic  story  of  ‘  I'lie 
‘  Lady.of  the  Fountiiin.’  We  shall  luive  further  to  say  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  interesting  publication  on  the  appearance  of  another 
p!irt. 


Art.  III.  Prospectus  of  the  Dissenters'  and  General  Life  and  Fire. 

Assurance  Company, 

/^Uli  readers  have  probably  expected  from  us,  before  tliis, 
some  account  of  the  Institution,  the  Prospectus  of  whicli 
stands  at  the  bead  of  the  present  article.  Devoted  especially  to 
the  interests  of  the  ProtesUint  Dissenters  of  Great  Britain,  it  por- 
tiiins  appropriately  to  the  Eclectic  to  take  cognizance  of  every 
use  which  is  made  of  their  name,  and  to  subject  to  a  severe 
though  friendly  scrutiny,  whatever  solicits  their  support,  or 
proposes  their  advantage.  To  this  duty  we  now  address  our¬ 
selves  with  a  more  ready  mind  and  with  fuller  and  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  information  than  if  the  attempt  had  been  made  at  an  earlier 
periotl.  Time  has  been  allowed  for  the  Institution  to  settle  down, 
and  Uike  its  rank  among  kindred  societies ;  while  the  measure  ot 
support  it  has  obtiiined  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  index  of  the 
degree  in  which  it  is  likely  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  dis¬ 
senting  body,  and  thus  become  instrumenUd  in  efiecting  the 
benevolent  object  for  which  it  was  formed.  The  excellency  of 
that  object  admits  of  no  question, — the  only  donbt  that  has  ever 
been  niised  respects  the  probability  of  its  attainment  by  the  means 
proposed.  How  far  there  was  ground  for  this  doubt  was  at  first 
matter  of  uncertainty*  Some  were  confident  of  success,  and  others 
predicted  failure,  ^fhe  former  pointed  to  the  number,  wealth, 
and  intelligence  of  the  great  body  of  British  Dissenters,  and  were 
certain  ol  their  rallying  round  a  society  which  proposed  so  simple, 
feasible,  and  delicate  a  mode  of  providing  for  the  comfort  of  the 
families  of  our  ministers ; — the  latter  insisted  on  the  number  of 
Insurance  Companies  already  existing,  and  impugned  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  projected  association,  as  an  approach  to  the  reprehen¬ 
sible  and  most  vicimis  [rractice  of  exclusive  dealing.  Before 
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ilosiiig  our  remarks  we  shall  notice  tliese  objections :  our  present 
object  is  simply  to  remark,  that  the  experiment  has  now  been  tried 
for  upwards  of  twelve  months,  and  that  the  evidence  of  fact  has 
been  supplied  during  that  period,  to  determine  the  question  thus 
raised.  I'he  progress  made  during  this  period  demonstrates  be¬ 
yond  doubt  the  feasibleness  of  the  plan,  and  the  certainty  of  its 
accomplishment,  even  beyond  the  early  expectations  of  its  support¬ 
ers.  I'his  is  a  great  step  gained,  and  places  us,  as  public  jouiv 
nalists,  in  a  position  to  speak  freely  of  the  well  balanced  constitu¬ 
tion  and  admirable  design  of  the  Society.  The  certainty  of  its 
securing  such  a  measure  of  support  as  will  enable  it  materially  to 
contribute  to  the  menud  repose  and  domestic  happiness  of  a  class 
of  men  whose  claims  are  unrivalled,  as  their  labors  are  most  abun¬ 
dant  ;  relieves  us  from  the  only  ground  of  hesitation  we  have  ever 
felt  in  proceeding  to  canvass  its  merits.  Before  entering  on  our 
more  specilic  design,  however,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  offered,  to  furnish  our  readers  with  some  little  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  life  assurance  in  general ; — a  subject,  tliaii 
which,  none  more  important  occurs  in  the  whole  economy  of 
domestic  life.  We  are  the  more  disposed  to  this  from  the  igno¬ 
rance  which  prevails  even  among  well  informed  men,  respecting 
the  data  on  which  tissurance  transactions  are  based.  We  have 
found  mi  some  occasions,  with  no  little  surprise,  tliat  these  trans¬ 
actions  have  been  regarded  as  kindred,  if  not  identical,  with  those 
of  the  giimbler ;  a  notion  which  could  never  have  been  entertained 
if  the  first  rudiments  of  the  science  on  which  they  proceed  had 
been  understood.  As  in  numerous  other  cases,  so  in  this,  igno¬ 
rance  has  confounded  the  dictates  of  wisdom,  the  arrangements  of 
an  honourable  prudence,  with  the  recklessness  of  an  unprincipled 
speculation.  Let  the  matter  be  placed  in  the  clear  light  of  day, 
and  its  integrity  will  be  visible.  A  few  remarks  will  suffice  to 
put  our  readers  in  possession  of  sufficient  information  to  decide 
the  matter  for  themselves. 

All  insurance  transjictions  are  based  on  two  facts,  one  of  whieh 
is  obvious  to  every  man ;  but  the  other,  though  equally  certain, 
is  far  from  being  so  generally  apprehended,  and,  indeed,  is  only 
to  be  made  out  by  a  large  induction  of  particulars,  spreading  over 
a  wide  surface,  and  extending  through  a  series  of  years.  We 
refer  to  the  proverbial  uncertainty  of  individual  lives,  and  to  the 
fixed,  unvarying  laws  which  regulate  the  lives  of  a  community. 
As  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  former,  no  man  can  affirm 
respecting  himself  or  any  other  man,  that  he  shall  be  alive  at  the 
close  of  a  year,  a  month,  a  w^eek,  or  even  a  day  ;  while  from  the 
latter  it  follows  with  equal  cerUiinty,  that  it  is  possible  to  ascer¬ 
tain  with  very  considerable  accuracy,  what  will  be  the  average 
duration  of  the  lives  of  any  considerable  number  of  persons, — sjiy 
the  inhabitants  of  a  tow  n  of  ordinary  size,  or  of  a  county,  or  king- 
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(lorn.  Having  ascertiuiied  the  |>opulatioii  of  any  such  lociility,  it 
will  only  be  to  ret^ster  the  mortality  oeciirrin^  there  during  any 
sufiicient  number  of  years,  anil  the  data  thus  gathered  from  the 
past, — representing^  the  number  and  ages  of  the  parties  who  have 
died — will  be  found  to  correspond,  with  only  such  slight  de¬ 
viations  as  counterbalance  each  other,  wdth  what  will  occur  among 
the  same  population,  during  a  similar  future  period,  their  circum¬ 
stances  remaining  substantially  the  same.  ‘  Nothing  is  more 
‘  proverbially  uncertain,^  remarks  ^Ir.  Babbage,  ‘  than  the  diira- 
‘  tion  of  human  life,  when  the  maxim  is  applied  to  an  individ- 
‘  ual ;  yet  there  are  few’  things  less  subject  to  Ructuation,  than  the 
‘average  duration  of  a  multitude  of  individuals.** 

These  tw’o  facts,  the  uncertainty  of  the  lives  of  individuals  and 
the  fixedness  of  the  lives  of  any  great  number,  lie,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  at  the  foundation  of  all  assurance  transiictions. 
The  necessity  for  such  transactions  is  based  on  the  former — their 
wisdom  on  the  latter.  I'he  one  renders  it  expedient  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  security  which  assurance  contracts  proffer — the  other 
proves  that  such  security  niay  be  guaranteed.  ‘The  w  hole  object 
‘ (»f  assuninces,’  says  Mr.  13abbage,  ‘is  to  render  that  cerUiin, 

‘  which  nature  has  made  uncertain.  A  person  in  health  and  ein- 
‘  ployment  knows  that  if  he  lives  a  few  years,  he  will  be  able  to 
‘  leave,  at  his  death,  a  competence  for  his  family ;  but  he  knows 
‘  also,  that  from  the  uncertainty  of  life  he  may  be  cut  olT  in  a 
‘year,  or  a  month,  and  leave  that  family  unprovided  for:  thus 
‘  situated,  he  luis  recourse  to  an  assurance  on  his  life,  and  he  is 
‘  now  certain  of  leaving  a  provision  for  his  family. ’‘f  The  sjiecu- 
lator  ill  this  case, — the  man  wdio  trusts  to  the  cha])ter  of  accidents, 
is  the  individual  wlio  so  far  calculates  on  the  continuance  ot  his 
life,  as  to  neglect  those  precautionary^  measures  of  w’hich  his  cir- 
eumstanci's  admit,  and  to  which  he  is  invited,  nay  urged,  by  the 
teiiderest  luid  most  pow’erful  considerations.  An  affluent  man 
need  make  no  such  provision,  but  he  wdio  lives  by  his  ow’n  exer¬ 
tions  miserably  fails  to  discliarge  his  social  duty  if  he  do  not — 
tliough  at  some  expense  of  his  daily  comfort — seek  to  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  future  support  of  those  who  are  dependent  on  his 
care.  '1  o  object  to  such  anticipative  measures  on  the  ground  of 
their  l)ctokening  a  mistrust  of  Ciod's  providence,  is  the  mere 
drivelling  of  an  unreflecting  piety.  It  betokens  a  lamentable 
ignonuicc  of  the  character  and  scope  of  the  divine  administration, 
and  is  in  palpable  opposition  to  the  rules  adopted  in  a  thous«md 
aimlagous  cases.  Other  evils  arc  guarded  against,  and  wdiy  not 
this,~“tiiis  which  involvts  an  evil  of  paramount  magnitude,  bring¬ 
ing  wdth  it  not  oidy  penury  and  social  discomfort,  but  exposing 
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its  innocent  victims  to  a  thousand  moral  dans^ers  from  which  a 
little  foresi^lit  and  self-denial  would  have  exempted  them.  The 
accumulation  of  wealth — the  laying^  up  of  ‘trejvsures  upon  earth*  is 
no  legitimate  object  for  a  Christian  ;  but  this  is  a  totally  different 
j)jjnor — different  both  in  the  spirit  which  prompts  it,  and  in  the 
end  which  it  seeks — from  those  prudenUd  arrangements,  that  are 
designed  merely  to  supply  the  inevitable  wants  atUiching  to  our 
condition,  and  for  which  nothing  but  parentid  foresight  and  self- 
denial  can  make  provision.  In  the  one  case  pride  and  worldly 
inindedness  may,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  undoubtedly  do, 
operate,  but  in  the  other  we  see  the  workingsof  that  parental  feeling 
—deeply  seated  in  the  human  heart,  which  knows  no  selfishness, 
but  seeks  in  the  happiness  of  others  its  own  enjoyment.  Such  a 
procedure  is  equally  compatible  with  the  precejits  of  Christianity 
and  with  the  domestic  affections  which  arc  imjilanted  in  our 
hearts.  An  apostle  has  declared — and  his  language  may  weW  de¬ 
cide  the  matter — that  ‘  if  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  espe- 
*  cially  for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is 
‘worse  than  an  infidel/* 

In  a  commercial  country  like  this,  thousands  of  families  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  daily  exertions  of  a  parent.  This  is  the  case  with 
a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  three  professions,  with 
many  functionaries  both  public  and  private,  with  merchants  and 
bankers*  clerks,  and  with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  the  middle 
and  lower  orders  of  tradesmen.  The  circumsfcinces  of  many  of 
these  may  be  easy,  their  families  arc  supported  in  comfort ;  their 
children  arc  well  educated,  and  in  some  cases  a  small  reserved 
fund — the  growth  of  economy  and  great  prudence — may  be 
formed.  But  still  all  is  dependent  on  a  single  life,  and  that  life 
may  be  terminated  in  a  moment.  On  the  health  of  a  father  is  sus¬ 
pended  not  only  the  comfort  of  a  domestic  circle,  now  all  peace 
and  joyousness,  but  the  continued  supply  of  the  simplest  and  most 
necessary  elements  of  support  Let  him  be  removed,  and  the 
bitterness  of  a  widow  and  orphans’  grief  will  be  aggravated  by  the 
tact,  that  penury  and  neglect  are  their  future  lot.  Under  such 
circumstances  we  cannot  estimate  too  highly  the  constitution  ot 
those  societies  which  propose  to  avert  this  greatest  of  domestic 
evils.  They  are  a  national  blessing  for  wliich  thousands  have 
need  to  be  grateful,  and  as  long  as  they  proceed  in  a  safe  and 
honourable  course  must  have  the  best  wishes  of  every  philanthro¬ 
pist.  ‘  I  consider,*  says  Mr.  Morgan,  and  we  perfectly  iigrec 
with  him  in  the  remark,  ‘  every  assurance  made  for  the  purpose 
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‘of  providing  for  a  surviving  family,  in  whatever  olHce  it  is 
‘effecteil,  not  only  as  a  private,  but  tis  a  public  good/* 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  desirous  of  knowing  on  what  data 
Assurance  Offices  j>roceed  in  calculating  the  expeeUnicy  or  average 
diinition  of  life.  The  uneertiiinty  of  individual  lives  is  notorious, 
livery  body  sees  it,  and  it  is,  therefore,  universally  admitted. 
How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  average  duration  of  a  commu¬ 
nity  ascertained,  so  that  the  premiums  required  on  individual 
lives  may  just  suffice  to  meet  the  liabilities  incurred,  and  to  afford 
a  fair  remuneration  to  the  jnirties  whose  ctipital  is  invested  as  a 
security  to  the  assured.  The  Uibles  of  mortality  hitherto  con¬ 
structed  are  confessedly  partial  and  incomplete,  but  their  defects 
are  in  a  great  measure  remedied  by  the  experience  of  the  last  fifty 
ycar.s  during  which  assurance  transactions  have  been  rapidly  ex¬ 
tending  through  the  kingdom.  The  science  may  be  said  to  be 
4)nc  of  modern  times,  for  prior  to  the  year  1770,  the  Amicable, 
wliich  is  the  oldest  office  in  the  kingdom,  charged  the  same  pre- 
iniutn  for  all  ages  under  forty-five,  and  never  exceeded  on 

the  same  life,  wdiile  the  lioval  Exchange  Office  took  a  few  lives, 
charging,  we  believe,  a  uniform  premium  of  five  per  cent,  for  a 
single  year.  The  subsequent  progress  of  the  Equitable,  presided 
over  at  first  by  Dr.  Richard  Price,  and  subsequently  by  ^Ir. 
Morgan,  brought  the  subject  out  more  distinctly  to  public  view, 
and  thus  caused  tlie  principles  of  the  science  to  be  better  undcr- 
st<»od,  and  to  be  more  extensively  appliei!.  The  result  has  been 
a  collection  of  facts  which  serve  to  rectify  the  inaccuracies  ol 
our  earlier  tables  of  mortality,  and  to  place  the  wliole  subject  on  a 
Uisis  of  indisputable  truth.  The  Northampton  tables  formed  by 
lb*.  Price,  were  the  basis  on  wliich  the  older  offices  calculated 
their  premiums,  and  are  still  retained  by  many  of  them.  'Phey 
were  constructed  from  various  returns,  and  not,  as  their  title 
would  inqKirt,  from  the  inortidity  of  a  single  town.  The  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  the  materials  employed  by  Dr.  Price  is  extracted 
from  tlic  testimony  of  the  Rev.  John  Recher,  before  the  parlia- 
ineiitary  committee  of  1827.  We  subjoin  it  for  the  information 
of  our  readers. 

*  As  very  cmisidenible  misiipprehension  appears  t(»  have  existed 
res|»ectiiig  the  nmiiner  in  which  the  Northampton  tables  were  'con¬ 
structed,  it  may  Ik*  proper  to  state,  that  they  were  founded  upon  very 
4xim*ct  registers  kept  in  the  town  of  Northampton  from  17^0  to 
I'oiii prising  a  peri^nl  of  forty-six  yeais  ;  and  tliat  the  tables  now  deim- 
minati*ti  the  ‘  Northampton  7'ahles,’  are  not  founded  on  those  calciila- 
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twms  only,  but  also  upon  other  very  minute  observations  iliHluced  from 
accurate  registers  kvpt  in  opposite  parts  of  the  kimlom  ;  for  instance, 
fnmitlie  register  at  Norwich,  from  another  at  Holy  Cross,  iu  Salop,  by 
tlie  Kev.  Mr.  (lorsucli,  from  a  table  formed  at  Chester,  by  Dr.  Hay  garth, 
from  uuolher  at  Warrington,  by  Dr.  Aikin,  from  another  at  Ackwortli, 
ill  Yorkshire,  by  Dr.  Lee ;  and  that  in  these  tables,  or  at  least  in  many 
of  them,  not  only  the  deaths,  and  the  ages  at  which  they  severally 
iK'cnrred,  were  stated,  but  also  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  dying; 
dividing  them  into  males  and  females,  and  subdividing  the  males  into 
bachelors,  married  men,  and  widowers ;  and  the  females  into  maids, 
married  women,  and  widows, . . .  The  next  documents  that  came  under 
the  consideration  of  Dr.  Price  in  forming  these  tables,  were  the  regis. 
tors  of  Sweden,  which  discriminate  lietween  males  and  females,  and  of 
Switzerland,  as  well  as  the  tontines,  of  which  correct  records  had  b<»en 
kept  and  formed  into  tables  by  De  Parcieux  for  the  tontines  at  Paris, 
and  !)y  Kerseboon  for  the  Dutch  Annuitants,  together  with  the  tables 
of  Baron  Maseres,  and  the  annuitants  of  our  own  government,’* 

'The  formation  of  these  tables  constituted  an  important  step  in 
the  progress  of  the  science  of  assurance,  and  has  been  of  incalcu¬ 
lable  service.  They  have  given  a  consistency  to  proceedings 
which  were  formerly  vague  and  matters  of  chance — have  reduced 
to  accurate  and  veritJible  calculations  those  pecuniary  transactions 
oil  which  the  comfort  of  thousands  depends.  Their  inaccuracy 
was  happily  on  the  safe  side.  Had  they  given  a  longer  average 
duration  to  human  life  than  the  experience  of  Assurance  offices 
has  confirmed,  they  would  have  entailed  ruin  on  the  establish¬ 
ments  which  adopted  them,  and  have  brought  the  whole  subject 
of  life  assurance  into  doubt.  But  erring  on  the  other  side — 
giving  a  shorter  duration  than  subsequent  experience  justifies — 
they  nave  entjiiled  no  other  inconvenience  than  that  of  requiring 
a  larger  premium  from  our  fathers  than  the  nature  of  the  risk 
rendered  necessary.  Public  confidence  has  thus  been  maintained, 
every  liability  has  been  promptly  met,  and  the  reserved  fund 
gradually  formed,  has  been  the  evidence  and  measure  of  the  re¬ 
duction  which  may  safely  be  made  in  the  premiums  to  be  required. 
"I'hat  the  expectancy  of  life  given  by  the  Northampton  Tables  is 
too  short,  a  variety  of  circumstances  proves.  The  fact  is  suffici¬ 
ently  obvious  from  this  single  consideration, — the  offices  adopting 
the  Northampton  Tables  require  from  the  persons  assuring  with 
them,  only  so  much,  in  the  shape  of  premium,  as  would  suffice,  if 
laid  out  at  three  per  cent,  interest,  to  meet  the  claims  arising 
from  deaths.  They  add  no  per  centiige  on  the  supposed  cost 
value  of  the  commodity  they  sell,  to  cover  the  expenses  of  con¬ 
ducting  their  establishments,  or  of  remunerating  the  parties  whose 
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cjipital  is  a  p^uaraiUee  for  their  stability.*  They  rely — and  ex¬ 
perience  shows  they  may  safely  do  so— on  the  greater  longevity  of 
the  parties  they  assure  than  is  presumed  in  their  tables.  A  loss  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  is  found  to  die  annually  than  those  tables  would 
lead  us  to  anticipate,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  payments-— 
technically  called  premiums — is  in  consequence  received.  The 
published  experience  of  some  of  these  offices  fully  bear  us  out  iu 
our  remarks.  Two  instances  will  suffice  for  our  purpose — the 
London  Equitable  and  the  Scottish  Widows^  Fund.  In  the  Re¬ 
ports  of  the  former,  Mr.  Morgan  stJites,  that  the  deaths  occurring 
among  its  members  are,  to  those  which  should  happen  according 
to  the  Northampton  Table,  for  ages  between  twenty  and  thirty, 
as  one  to  two ;  and  for  all  ages  as  two  to  three.  A  similar  fact  is 
explicitly  stated  by  the  auditor  of  the  latter  institution,  in  a  re¬ 
port  to  a  (General  Court  iu  1831.  The  society  had  then  been 
established  neiirly  twenty  years,  and  an  inquiry  into  its  affairs 
having  beeii  instituted,  we  are  informed,  that  ‘  the  result  of  this 
‘  investigation  is,  that  the  expected  number  of  deaths  by  the 
‘  Northam])ton  Table,  which  is  the  table  of  the  society,  is  to  the 
‘  actual  nund)er  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  society  as  one 
‘  hundred  to  fifty-seven ;  and  the  proportion  of  the  expected 
‘  numbers  by  the  EcpiiUible  experience  is  to  the  actual  number,  as 
‘oi»e  hundred  to  eighty-seven.'  Taking,  then,  those  facts,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  analogous  evidence  which  has  been  supplied  from 
vario\is  quarters,  we  fully  concur  in  the  following  opinion  expressed 
by  the  Commons’  Committee  in  1827.  ‘  The  evidence  apj)ears, 

‘  to  your  committee,  to  be  strong  and  decisive  in  favour  of  the  use 
‘of  tid)les  which  give  an  expectation  of  life  higher  than  the 
‘  Northampton.  .  .  In  truth,  there  is  not  a  prima  facie  case  in 
‘  their  favour.  It  is  admitted,  that  those  tables  were  originally 
‘  formed,  in  a  degree,  upon  hypothetical  datii ;  the  observations 
‘  iqwn  which  they  were  founded  come  down  no  further  than  the 
‘year  1780,  or  at  the  latest  to  1701  ;  and  it  is  not  affirmed  that 
‘  they  have  been  verified  by  any  actual  and  subsequent  observa- 
‘  tion,  or  by  the  experience  of  any  society  which  has  endured  tor 
‘  a  period  sufficiently  long  to  bring  to  a  sure  test  the  accuracy  of 
‘  its  calculation. *t 


•  \\  la'll  the  Northampton  Tables  were  first  adopted  by  the  K<|uitahle, 
fifteen  per  eent.  was  added  to  the  premiums  computed  from  them.  This  was  a 
wise  and  most  sanitorv  rei^nlation,  but  after  five  year.s,  it  was  abandoned  as 
unnecessary  to  the  stal»ihty  of  the  otlice.  The  admirable  ]>rndence  which  in 
the  earlier  sUiges  of  this  society  marked  its  operations,  have  been  mainly  in¬ 
strumental  in  indneing  the  ]>ublic  confidence  which  is  now  reposed  in  as¬ 
surance  trans;ictions.  Ihis  not  this  prudence  been  carried  to  a  fault  in  later 
times  } 
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We  have  dwelt  the  more  largely  on  the  eoiistrnction  and 
character  of  these  tables  on  aeconnt  of  their  having  In'en  so  ex¬ 
tensively  adopted  by  the  older  offices;  a  few  words  will  suffice  for 
tlie  remaining?  part  of  tliis  branch  of  our  subject. 

'J'he  Carlisle  Tables,  which  have  also  been  widely  em¬ 
ployed,  were  formed  by  Mr.  Milne,  the  distinguished  actuary  of 
the  Sun,  from  the  Observations  of  Dr.  Ilcysham  on  the  mortality 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Carlisle.  The  period  over  which  these  ob¬ 
servations  extended  was  only  nine  years  ;  commencing  with  1779, 
and  ending  with  1787 ;  and  the  mean  population  was  a  little 
more  than  eight  thousand.  These  two  facts  derogate  from  the 
authority  of  these  Ud)les  tis  a  primary  and  exclusive  standard  for 
the  measurement  of  life,  and  would  render  it  inexpedient  to  make 
them  the  basis  of  important  pecuniary  calculations,  if  there  were 
not  other  witnesses  to  supj)ort  their  verdict.  Such  witnesses, 
however,  arc  at  hand,  and  their  testimony  strongly  confirms  the 
substiintial  accuracy  of  the  tables  in  question.  ‘ iiie  oidy  imper- 
‘fection  I  am  aware  of  in  the  Carlisle  Tables,*  says  Mr.  Naylor, 
the  late  actuary  of  the  Economic,  ^  is  the  short  space  of  time  du- 
‘ring  which  the  observations  were  continued.  Observations 
‘made  during  nine  years  only  on  a  j)opulation  of  8000  persons, 
‘may  justly  be  deemed  insufficient.  1  should  not,  therefore,  rely 
‘so  implicitly  on  the  results  of  calculation  founded  on  the  Carlisle 
‘  Table,  but  for  the  very  near  agreement  of  such  results  with 
‘  those  derived  from  every  other  table  hitherto  published,  which  is 
‘derived  from  proper  data,  and  is  applicable  to  this  country.’* 

'Fhe  oidy  other  table  of  mortality  we  shall  notice  is  that  which 
is  founded  on  the  ex})erience  of  the  Equitable  Society,  and  which 
is  destined,  we  apprehend,  to  sup})lant  the  tables  of  Dr.  Price, 
however  tenaciously  they  may  be  clung  to  by  the  older  offices. 
Approximations  to  these  tables  were  published  early  in  1826,  by 
Mr.  Babbage  and  Mr.  Griffith  Davies,  on  the  authority  of  a  com¬ 
parison  made  by  Mr.  Morgan,  of  the  decrements  of  life  among 
the  members  of  the  EquiUible  Society,  with  the  decrements  which 
sliould  occur  according  to  the  Northampton  Tables.  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan,  however,  himself  in  1831,  published  a  set  of  tables  W'hich,  as 
they  arc  founded  on  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  ques¬ 
tion,  furnish  a  determinate  sUindard,  to  which  appeal  may  be  con¬ 
fidently  made.  The  table  marked  A  in  his  collection  states  the 
annual  vitality  and  mortality  of  the  whole  of  the  insurers  in  the 
Kquitable,  from  the  establishment  of  the  Company  in  1762,  to 
1829.  As  the  number  of  lives  included  in  his  observations  was 
5^1,398,  and  the  period  embraced  w<is  no  less  than  sixty-seven 
years,  sufficient  scope  was  allowed  for  the  occurrence  ol  those 
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casualties  and  deviations  from  ordinary  rules,  for  which  a  pruden¬ 
tial  allowance  is  required  to  he  made.  It  may  he  further  re¬ 
marked,  in  reference  to  the  Uible  in  question,  tliat  the  class  whose 
inortidity  it  records  is  precisely  that  with  which  Assurance  Com¬ 
panies  have  to  deal,  and  that  its  results  may,  therefore,  he  relied 
on  as  presenting  a  closer  approximation  to  the  facts  which  will  be 
elicited  in  the  experience  of  any  office,  than  a  more  general  re¬ 
turn  of  mortality.  We  subjoin  for  tlie  information  of  our  readers 
a  comparative  view  of  the  decrement  of  life,  and  of  its  mean  or 
average  duration,  according  to  the  Northampton,  Carlisle,  and 
Kquitjihle  tables.  No.  1  stites  the  quinquennial  decrease.  No.  2 
the  average  duration,  or  what  is  techniadly  c<dled  the  expecUiney 
of  life,  at  the  ages  specified.  The  close  resemblance  betwTon  the 
data  of  the  Carlisle  and  Equitable  tables  is  strikingly  visible  in 
the  latter. 


No.  I. 


UECUEMEM  OF  LIFE. 


1  ! 

i  Ago. 

Nortliamptoii. 
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10 

1  20 
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30 
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1305 

35 
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10 
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3922  1 

!  -la 

3318 
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3702  ^ 

1  50 

2857 
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2148 
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05 
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70 
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10 
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1 

30 
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No.  II. 

EXPECTATION  OF  LIFE. 


5?1) 


Age. 

Northampton. 

Carlisle. 

Equitable. 

0 

25.18 

38.72 

.  1 

3-2.'74 

41.68 

5 

40.84. 

51.25 

10 

39.78 

48.82 

48.318 

15 

36.51 

45.00 

45.02‘J 

20 

33. 13 

41. 46 

41.(570 

25 

30.85 

37.86 

38.123 

30 

28.27 

31.34 

31.530 

35 

25.68 

31.00 

30.93 1 

40 

23.08 

27.61 

27.395  1 

45 

20.52 

21.46 

23.873 

50 

17.99 

21.11 

20.360 

55 

15.58 

17.58 

16.08!) 

60 

13.21 

14.34 

13.011  , 

65 

10.88 

11.79 

11.131 

70 

8.60 

9.18 

8.699  1 

75 

6.54 

7.01 

6.60!)  ! 

80 

4.75 

1  5.51 

4.751 

85 

3.37 

4.12 

3.387 

95 

2.41 

3.28 

2.559 

90 

0.75 

3.53 

1.055 

Having  ascertained  by  the  process  already  pointed  out,  the 
average  duration  of  human  life,  it  is  comparatively  eiisy  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  annual  payment  which  must  be  made  to  secure  any 
given  sum  on  the  death  of  an  individual.  The  system  of  a  mutual 
assurance  company  in  one  of  its  simplest  forms  may  be  illustrated 
thus.  Suppose  such  a  society  to  consist  of  5132  persons,  each 
aged  twenty  years,  and  assume  that  the  rate  of  mortality  among 
them  will  be  according  to  the  data  of  the  Northampton  tables,  the 
improvable  value  of  mony  being  three  per  cent,  fcaeh  individual 
would  in  this  case  have  to  pay  annually  £2  3s.  7d.,  in  order  to 
assure  to  his  representatives  £100  on  his  death.  The  premi¬ 
ums  of  the  first  year — rwhich  are  alw’ays  paid  in  advance — w'ould, 
with  the  interest  made  on  them,  amount  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
to  £11/, 18  2s.  Id.  But  the  Northampton  tables  assume,  that 
seventy-two  out  of  the  5132  persons,  would  die  during  the  year. 
1  heir  policies,  amounting  to  £7200,  would  consequently  have 
to  be  paid,  aiul  this  sum  deducted  from  the  other  would  leave  at 
the  close  of  the  yaw  £1318  2s.  Id.  At  the  cominenceinent  of 
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the  second  year  tlie  number  surviving  would  be  5060,  the  ^ross 
amount  of  whose  payments,  added  to  the  balance  of  the  former  year, 
would  be  £l53i3  I6s.  9d.,  which  bein^  improved  at  interest  would 
amount  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  £15801  3s.  2d.  From  this 
sum  must  be  subtracted  the  claims  of  seventy-five  persons — the 
number  of  deaths  in  the  second  year — and  the  remainder,  £S3(U 
3s.  2d.,  would  be  the  accumulated  capital  of  the  company.  The 
number  to  enter  on  the  third  year  would  be  1985,  whose  premi¬ 
ums,  added  to  this  sum,  and  still  employed  jit  interest,  would,  after 
pjiyin^  tlie  claims  of  seventy-five — tlie  number  to  die  in  the  third 
year — leave  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  society  of  £I22dl  9s.  5d. 
The  eapitid  of  the  company  at  the  end  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  years  would  stand,  therefore,  as  follows. 

At  the  end  of  1st  year  £431 8  2s.  Id.,  after  deducting  for  claims  £72(M>. 

2nd  „  £a3()4  .3s.  2d-  „  £7a(K>. 

3rd  „  £12241  9s.  5d.  ,,  £7."dHK 

'Phis  capital  would  continue  to  increase  for  several  years,  until 
the  number  of  survivors  was  so  far  reduced  that  the  amount  of 
their  annual  payments  would  fall  short  of  the  claims  arising  from 
deaths.  In  this  event  the  accumulated  capital  would  come  into 
operation,  and  would  have  to  be  diminished  yearly  by  such  a 
sum  «as  would  make  up  the  ditference  between  the  premiums  re¬ 
ceived  and  the  policies  to  be  })aid,  until  at  length,  the  last  fraction 
of  it  would  be  retpiired — and  would  prove  just  sufficient — to  |)ay 
the  claim  arising  from  the  death  of  the  last  survivor  of  the  5132 
persons  originally  assured.  On  this  simple  statement  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous  to  remark,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  persons  assured,  die 
prior  to  their  attiiining  an  average  age,  and  are  consequently  clear 
gainers — even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view — by  the  transaction. 
Others  survive  that  j)eriod,  and  pay  more  than  their  representa¬ 
tives  are  to  receive,  but  this  is  fully  bakniced  by  the  security 
they  have  enjoyed,  and  the  economy  which  in  many  cases  is  in¬ 
duced.  Persons  of  limited  incomes  are  but  little  disposed  to  deny 
themselves  an  oeeasional  luxury  in  order  to  put  by  twenty  or 
thirty  pounds.  The  sum  is  not  deemed  sufficient  to  stimulate 
them  to  frugality,  and  they,  therefore,  ordinarily  spend  it.  Hut 
if  they  have  assured  their  life,  the  premium  is  regarded  iis  a  debt, 
and  is  provided  for  accordingly.  Luxuries,  and  even  comforts, 
are  declined  if  they  stand  in  the  way  of  its  payment.  W  e  are 
satisfied  for  ourselves,  that  we  are  not  a  penny  poorer  now,  on 
account  of  two  assurances  effected  very  early  in  life,  tlian  we 
should  have  been  it  we  had  neglected  this  imperative  duty.  1  he 
future  support  thus  secured  to  our  families,  has  been  obtained  by 

which  we  have  done  well  without,  but 
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wliicli  we  sliouUl  scarcely  have  refused  if  we  had  not  committed 
ourselves  by  such  an  enjra^ement. 

From  what  Ave  have  already  remarked,  our  readers  will  not  be 
surprised  at  our  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  Protestant  Dissciit- 
ers*  and  General  Life  and  Fire  Assuratice  Company,  This  In¬ 
stitution  Wits  formed  in  the  close  183T,  and  we  shall  occupy  a  brief 
s|)ace  in  explanation  of  its  desij^n  and  progress.  It  originated  in 
a  feeling  of  deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Dissenting  IhhIv, 
and  of  the  Dissenting  ministry  especially.  This  is  explicitly 
stated  in  the  Prospectus  before  us,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  it. 

‘  The  Protestant  Dissenteivs*  and  General  Life  and  Fire  Assurance 
Company,  has  been  established  with  the  view  of  calling  the  attention 
of  a  nnnierous  and  inilnential  section  of  the  community  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  providing,  by  means  of  Life  Assurances,  for  the  future  interests 
of  their  families.  Though  the  aggregate  amount  of  Life  Assurance  has 
enormously  increased,  experience  proves  that  this  incrciise  has  ])rinci- 
pally  taken  place  among  professional  men  in  good  practice,  persons 
enjoying  comfortable^  incomes,  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  higher 
departments  of  trade  and  commerce ;  while  individuals  of  limited 
means,  and  those  occuj)ied  in  the  more  ordinary  pursuits  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  trade,  very  generally  neglect  to  assure  their  lives, 
seeking  to  provide  for  their  dependent  families  by  employing  their  sur¬ 
plus  income  in  the  slow  process  of  gradual  accumulation.  Daily  expe¬ 
rience  unfortunately  furnishea  too  many  instances  Avhere  early  death 
prevents  the  attainment  of  this  object,  and  the  members  of  a  bereaved 
family  are  then  left  to  deplore  the  consecpiences  of  rashly  speculating 
upon  the  lengthened  duration  of  life  ;  when,  by  the  employment  of  the 
same  sum  in  an  Assurance,  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  its  pro¬ 
tection  the  moment  after  the  l^olicy  was  ell’ected. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  this  country,  are 
exactly  such  as  render  this  mode  of  investment  most  advisable  ;  while 
there  is  reason  to  conclude,  that  as  yet  they  have  availed  themselves  of 
it  to  a  very  limited  extent.  It  was  thouglit  by  the  projectors  of  the 
present  Company,  that  an  Institution  bearing  their  name,  and  con¬ 
ducted  principally  by  members  of  their  own  body,  would  be  more 
likely  to  aw  aken  the  attention  and  command  the  confidence  of  Dissent¬ 
ers,  than  the  several  Offices  previously  existing.  Under  this  impres¬ 
sion  the  Company  has  been  formed,  and  it  will  he  the  peculiar  care  of 
the  Directors  to  avail  themselves  of  the  extensive  means  (»f  influence, 
and  channels  of  communication,  which  they  possess,  to  convey  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  I  he  advantages  of  Assurance  to  every  town  and  village  in  the 
United  Empire  ;  and,  in  order  that  they  may  extend,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  benefits  now  enjoyed  by  the  more  opulent,  to  classes  which  have 
as  yet  been  scarcely  reached — facilities  will  be  given  for  effecting 
small  policies — an  object  favoured  by  the  legislature,  which  has  re¬ 
cently  reduced  the  stamp  duty  payable  in  respect  to  Policies  of  that 
description. 
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It  ^liad  Itm^  been  felt,  that  the  claims  of  the  Ministry  were 
very  partially  met.  The  fact  was  in  every  person’s  lips;  it  was 
obtruded  on  public  attention  in  a  thousand  forms,  some  of  which 
were  exceedingly  painful  to  every  honourable  and  delicately 
minded  member  of  the  profession ;  and  various  expedients  had 
been  suggested  in  order  to  remedy  the  evil.  Under  the 
impression  of  this  fact,  several  meetings  were  held,  some 
tliree  or  four  years  since  at  the  Congregational  Library, 
with  the  view  of  forming  a  Ministerial  Assurance  Society, 
in  more  immediate  connexion,  we  believe,  with  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  body.  The  design,  however,  fell  through, — a  circumstana' 
which  we  do  not  now  regret,  as  it  left  the  ground  open  for  an  In¬ 
stitution  of  a  more  general  nature,  and  of  far  wider  scope.  Several 
minor  associations  exist  throughout  the  country,  having  for  their 
object  the  comfort  of  the  families  of  our  deceased  ministers,  hut 
their  resources  are  exceedingly  limited,  and  the  eleemosynary  prin¬ 
ciple  on  w  hich,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  they  are  based,  induces 
evils  of  serious  maj^nitude.  Excellent  in  themselves,  and  worthy 
of  all  commendation,  they  minister  partial  relief  in  their  several 
localities,  to  the  widows  and  the  orphans  of  our  ministers,  but  are 
utterly  incapable  of  meeting  a  twentieth  part  of  the  demand  made 
upon  them.  Let  us  not  be  supposed — in  making  the  reference 
W’e  now  do — to  be  disparaging  the  ministry,  or  lowering  one  tittle 
the  public  standing  of  its  members.  \Vc  know  full  well  how 
sensitive  some  men  are  on  this  point,  and  to  a  great  extent  we 
sympathize  w  ith  them.  The  feeling  is  an  honourable  and  lofty 
one,  and  if  it  occasionally  puts  on  a  somewhat  questionable  garb, 
and  looks  more  like  pride  than  self-respect,  we  are  only  reminded 
of  the  tendency  of  human  virtues  to  run  into  extremes.  We 
know  much  of  the  great  body  of  Dissenting  ministers ;  we  have 
seen  them  in  their  undress,  have  traced  tliein  in  their  families, 
have  sat  by  their  firesides,  and  after  all  our  observations,  extended 
through  many  years  and  diversified  by  an  endless  variety  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  say  unhesitatingly,  that  they  are  not  surpiissed — 
nay,  that  they  have  never,  as  a  body,  been  surpassed,  since  the 
age  of  inspiration  closed.  Endow  ed,  in  many  insUinces,  wdth  rare 
abilities,  and  enriched  with  the  fruits  of  assiduous  study,  they 
turn  from  the  associations  in  which  wealth  and  distinction  are 


earned,  and  devote  themselves,  body,  soul,  and  strength,  to  the 
uiiobstrusive  engagements  of  their  spiritual  calling.  It  would  Ik^ 
easy  for  many  ot  them  to  obtain  in  other  and  more  ambitious  pur¬ 
suit  such  a  share  of  the  goo<l  things  of  this  life,  tis  would  place 
their  families  beyond  the  reach  of  w’ant,  but  necessity  is  laid  upon 
them  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  they  cheerfully  obey  the  heavenly 
summons.  Casting  themselves  and  their  families  on  the  gocxl 
providence  of  God,  they  find  an  ample  solace  in  the  spiritual  he- 
nefits  which  thev  administer  to  others,  'rhis  self-<lrvotion  is 
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entitled  to  a  grateful  recompense,  hitherto  but  very  partially  ren¬ 
dered,  and  we  rejoice  in  the  formation  of  the  present  society  as 
furnishing  another,  and  as  we  anticipate,  no  trifling  contribution  to 
the  comfort  of  this  estimable  class  of  men.  Their  own  delicacy^ 
joined  with  a  noble-hearted  devotion  to  their  calling,  prevents 
their  doing  justice  to  their  own  claims,  and  it  is  time,  therefore, 
that  their  friends  did  it  for  them.  Such  is  the  design  of  the  Dis¬ 
senters*  and  General  Assurance  Company.  The  names  of  the 
Directors  are  for  the  most  part  well  known,  and  will  carry  confi¬ 
dence  with  them  into  every  part  of  the  country.  ‘  Most  of  them,’ 
as  is  remarked  in  one  of  their  publications,  ‘  would  insUintly  have 
‘  declined  to  take  part  in  a  merely  commercial  undertaking,  but 
‘  the  prospect  of  benefiting  a  body  to  which  they  are  warmb’’ 
‘attached,  has  overcome  their  reluctance,  and  induced  them  to 
‘incur  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  their  station.’  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  com¬ 
bine  together  an  equal  number  of  gentlemen  similarly  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  w^ealth  and  position  in  the  Dissenting  body. 
By  awakening  an  increased  attention  to  the  subject  of  life  assur¬ 
ance  among  Dissenters  generally^  the  directors  hope  to  confer  an 
immense  benefit  on  the  body  at  large,  while  by  concentrating 
this  business  in  one  institution,  they  design  the  formation  of  a 
fund,  from  which  a  simple,  delicate,  and  most  honourable  provi¬ 
sion  may  be  made  for  the  comfort  of  the  families  of  the  Ministry. 
It  is,  therefore,  made  an  integral  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
company,  and  as  such  is  inserted  in  their  Deed  of  Settlement, 
that  a  tenth  part  of  the  profits  of  the  business  shall  be  set  apart 
from  year  to  year,  to  form  what  is  called  ‘  The  Ministers’  Fund.* 
Half  of  this  fund  is  to  be  applied  ‘  in  the  reduction  of  the  premi- 
‘  urns  of  assurances  on  the  lives  of  Protestant  Dissenting  and  Me- 
‘  thodist  Ministers,*  and  the  other  half  may  be  employed  in  the 
same  way,  or  in  such  other  modes  as  in  the  judgment  ot  the  Board 
shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  families  in  question.  By  this  ar¬ 
rangement  it  will  be  seen,  that  a  moiety  of  the  sum  annually 
accruing  to  the  ‘  Ministers*  Fund  ’  from  the  general  profits  of  the 
business,  must  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  ministers  actually 
assured, — or,  in  other  words,  to  the  reduction  of  the  premiums 
playable  on  their  policies.  The  other  moiety  ot  this  fund  is  not 
so  restricted,  but  may  be  used  in  granting  annuities  to  widows, 
niaking  provision  for  the  settlement  of  ministers*  orphans,  or  in 
other  analogous  modes,  of  beneficent  operation.  By  this  division 
of  the  fund  two  objects  are  gained,  and  each  is  admirable.  The 
directors  are  enabled  to  hold  out  an  inducement  to  congregations 
or  individuals,  to  assure  the  lives  of  their  ministers,  by  proffer¬ 
ing  such  a  yearly  decrease  of  the  sum  to  be  paid,  as  shall  gradually 
lighten  the  burden,  thus  rendering  that  facile  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  onerous  and  exhausting.  We  have  known  cases  where 
VOL.  v.  y  q 
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con|2p’egations  liiive  been  deterred  from  jissurinp;  the  lives  of  tlieir 
minister  from  an  apprehension  of  the  extreme  dilhculty  of  main¬ 
taining  the  subscription  list  formed  for  that  purpose.  ‘  We  could 
‘  easily/  it  has  been  remarked,  ‘  obtain  the  recpiisite  sum  now, 

‘  and  tor  two,  three,  five,  or  it  may  be  for  seven  years  ;  but  several  of 
‘  the  original  subscribers  would  be  dropping  off  by  death  or  rc- 
‘  moval,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  supply  their  place,  until  at 
‘  length  the  matter  would  press  heavily  upon  a  few,  and  would 
‘  give  occasion,  it  may  be,  to  the  occurrence  of  serious  evils.’ 
This  anticipation  of  a  future  burden  has  operated  in  a  vast  number 
of  cases  against  an  effort  which  might  easily  have  been  made,  and 
which  was  called  for  by  the  claims  both  of  justice  and  of  kindness. 
To  such  a  state  of  things  the  Dissenters’  Assurance  Comj)any 
addresses  itself.  It  obviates  the  very  evil  complained  of,  by 
applying  a  portion  of  its  profits  to  a  gradual  liquidation  of  the 
burden  ;  and  thus  brings  within  the  reach  of  all  what  might  other¬ 
wise  be  unattainable.  The  other  object  secured  by  the  divisioii 
of  the  ‘  Ministers’  Fund  *  is  the  power  granted  to  the  Directors  of 
meeting  those  cases  of  distress — unhap[>ily  not  infrerjuent  among 
ns — which  arise  from  the  precariousness  of  human  life.  It  some¬ 
times  happens,  that  a  minister  is  cut  down  in  the  midst  of  his 
career,  without  having  been  able  to  make  any  provision,  even  the 
smallest,  for  the  support  of  his  family,  llis  sorrowing  household 
— the  wife  of  his  bosom,  whose  comfort  was  his  daily  study,  and 
the  children  that  enlivened  his  hearth  and  spread  joyousness 
through  his  soul,  arc  thus  suddenly  plunged  into  circumstiinces  of 
extreme  distress.  Such  cases  would  have  been  excluded  from  tlie 
benevolent  operation  of  the  fund  in  question  but  for  the  division 
adverted  to,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  society,  the  comprehensive¬ 
ness  of  its  range,  and  the  adaptation  of  its  provisions  to  the  actual 
exigencies  of  the  Dissenting  body  would  thus  have  been  greatly 
impaired.  It  may  possibly  occur  to  some,  that  the  proportion  of 
a  tenth  is  but  a  small  contribution,  whereby  a  very  inconsiderable 
benefit  will  accrue  to  the  parties  whose  advantage  is  designed. 
We  have  heard  this  objection  mooted,  while  on  the  other  hand  it 
luts  been  urged  by  some  parties,  that  the  subtraction  of  such  a 
proj>ortion  of  the  profit-s  must  militate  so  seriously  against  the 
interests  of  the  proprietors  as  to  operate  against  the  shares,  into 
which  the  capital  of  the  company  is  divided,  being  tiiken  up.  Both 
objections  are  unsound,  as  a  few  words  will  serve  to  evince. 
Respecting  tlie  latter,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  without  re¬ 
curring  to  any  of  the  ordinary  means  of  pushing  shares  into  tlie 
market ;  without  a  single  advertisement,  or  the  allotment  of  an 
individual  share — save  in  the  case  of  the  broker  of  the  Company 
— to  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  10,000  shares  have 
been  actually  issued  to  well-known  and  influential  Dissenters 
throughout  the  country.  thousands  more  might  have  been  dis- 
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l>oscd  of  ill  tlie  same  way,  and  to  similar  parlies — so  general  W’as 
the  interest  felt  in  the  undertakinjy — and  it  will  be  for  the 
proprietors  on  some  future  occasion  to  determine  whether  it  will 
not  be  for  the  interests  of  the  Institution  to  meet  the  demand  still 
made  for  shares  by  the  creation  of  an  increased  number.  The 
Deed  of  Settlement  ^ives  the  power  to  do  this, -it  will  be  for 
their  wisdom  to  determine  whether  they  shall  avail  themselves 
of  it. 

Hespecting  the  other  objection  we  remark,  that  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  a  larger  portion  of  the  profits  to  the  ‘  Ministers*  Fund,* 
would  probably  have  operated  against  the  investment  of  such  a 
capital  as  was  requisite  to  insure  the  commercial  integrity  of  the 
company,  and  thus  have  ruined  the  whole  design.  1  he  propor¬ 
tion,  therefore,  was  fixed  at  a  tenth,  provision  lioing  made  by  the 
thirtieth  clause  of  the  Deed,  empowering  the  proprietors — 
while  expressly  prohibited  from  diminishing  the  proportion — to 
increase  it  to  any  extent  they  may  see  fit.  Less  than  a  tenth  can 
never  be  so  set  apart,  but  more  than  this  may,  and  we  trust  will 
be  assigned  to  the  object  for  which  the  Institution  is  formed.  It 
is  clearly  as  yet  impossible  to  predict  what  will  be  the  measure  of 
the  company’s  success.  Sanguine  anticipations  are  warranted, 
but  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  a  specification  of  results.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  a 
large  portion  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  ‘  Ministers*  Fund  ’  is 
to  be  applied,  increases  vastly  the  pecuniary  benefit  conferred  on 
the  ministry.  Suppose  this  produce  be  £o()0or  £1000.  lie  will 
fall  into  a  serious  error,  and  will  do  great  injustice  to  the  society, 
who  supposes  that  this  sum  represents  the  amount  of  the  boon 
conferred.  It  would  undoubtedly  do  so  if  the  £o00  or  £*1000  in 
question,  w’ere  to  be  distributed  in  exhibitions  of  ten,  twenty,  or 
of  any  other  given  amount.  A  specific  pecuniary  contribution 
W’ould  in  this  case  be  made,  the  measure  of  which  could  easily  be; 
ascertained.  But  this  is  not  the  mode  in  which  the  fund  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  to  be  administered.  Htilf  of  it,  at  the  least,  is  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  inducement — and  several  cases  already  prove  its 
efficieucy — to  churches  or  individuals  to  assure  their  ministers’ 
lives.  It  thus  operates  as  a  motive  to  an  outlay  much  larger  than 
itself,  and  the  amount  of  the  benefit  conferred  must  therefore^  in  alt 
f airness f  be  taken  to  be  the  sum  total  of  all  the  ministerial  jyolicies 
mhich  it  has  caused  to  be  taken  out.  Five  hundred  a  year  thus 
employed,  may  easily  be  made  to  produce  many  thousands  for  the 
service  of  the  families  of  our  ministers.  And  it  should  be  re¬ 
marked,  in  further  elucidation  of  this  plan,  that  it  is  the  design  of 
the  Directors — a  design  already  partially  executed — to  bring ‘this 
subject  fairly  before  that  section  of  the  religious  W'orld,  whose 
welfare  they  specially  seek.  While  desirous  of  giving  every 
facility  to  ministers  assuring  their  own  lives,  it  is  their  special 
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aim,  to  urge  upon  the  elders,  deacons,  and  other  leading  members 
of  our  churches,  the  obligation  under  which  tliey  are  placed  to 
make  provision  for  the  comfort  of  those,  who  in  seeking 
their  spiritual  benefit,  are  neglecting  the  secular  interests  of  their 
children.  They  do  not  ask  our  ministers  to  deny  them¬ 
selves  in  order  to  protect  their  offspring  from  future  want;  but 
they  say  to  the  people  among  whom  they  labor,  the  people  who 
share  the  benefits  of  their  onerous  and  sanctified  labors,  ‘  Show 
‘  your  sense  of  your  pastor’s  worth ;  your  due  appreciation  of  his 

*  services,  your  attachment  to  his  person,  by  making  some  provU 
‘  sion,  according  to  the  ineiisure  of  your  capability,  for  the  main* 

‘  tenance  and  comfort  of  those  whom  he  leaves  unfriended  and 
‘  peimyless,  in  order  to  serve  your  good.  Relieve  his  heart  from 
‘  the  most  painful  and  distracting  of  all  (*arthly  anticipations,  tliat 
‘  there  may  be  no  conflict  in  his  bretist  between  the  feelings  of 
‘  the  ptistor  and  those  of  the  parent,  — no  compunctious  visitations 
‘  lest  in  seeking  your  good  he  may  be  neglecting  the  claims  of 

*  those  beloved  ones  whom  providence  has  made  dependent  on  his 
‘  care.*  Such  is  the  animus  of  the  society’s  operations,  and  we 
cannot  do  better  than  illustrate  it  by  an  extract  from  a  circular, 
bearing  the  names  of  four  Directors,  Thomas  Challis,  Joseph 
Fletcher,  Thomas^  Piper,  and  Thomas  Wilson,  Esqs.,  and 
addressed  extensively  to  the  officers  and  members  of  our 
churches. 


*  In  conformity  with  the  general  design  of  the  Company/  say  the 
Directors,  ‘  it  has  been  determined  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  its  pro¬ 
fits  to  the  special  benefit  of  the  families  i>f  l)issenting  Ministers.  This 
is  made  an  integral  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Company,  by  being 
inserted  in  the  Deed  of  Settlement,  and  can  never,  therefore,  he  de¬ 
parted  from  by  the  future  Managers  of  its  affairs.  Among  other  ways 
of  appropriating  such  profits,  it  is  designed  to  apply  them  to  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  premiums  payable  on  the  policies  of  Ministers.  Hy  this 
feature  of  their  plan,  the  annual  payment  will  be  gradually  diminished, 
and  the  sum  ultimately  required  will  in  consequence,  it  is  hoped,  Ik* 
to  small  as  to  bring  the  advantages  of  the  Institution  within  the  reach 
of  a  greatly  extended  class.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Directors  that  many 
Congregations  and  (’hurches  will  thus  be  induced  to  assure  the  lives  of 
their  Ministers.  Hitherto  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  subject, 
and  the  evils  which  have  followed  are  familiar  to  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  Dissenting  Body.  It  is  well  known  that  the  incomes  of  Dis¬ 
senting  Ministers  are,  with  few  exceptions,  barely  adequate  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  families.  The  wants  of  the  passing  moment  may 
be  met,  but  it  is  utterly  out  of  their  power  to  make  provision  for  their 
families,  when  the  Divine  Disposer  of  events  shall  have  summoned 
them  to  their  reward,  ('uses  of  extreme  distress  are  in  consequence 
fretpiently  occurring.  The  last  hours  of  many  Ministers  who  have 
laboured  diligently,  and  with  success,  in  their  high  vocation,  are  cm- 
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Wttered  by  a  foresijrbt  of  the  privations  and  penury  to  which  their 
clearest  relatives  will  be  subjected,  and  from  which  they  see  no  earthly 
escape.  IMen  of  whom  the  world  w'as  not  w'orthy,  have  sighed  in  deep 
bitterness  of  heart  at  the  utter  destitution  to  which  they  were  leaving 
their  weeping  widow  and  her  helpless  orphans.  The  continual  occur¬ 
rence  of  such  cases  has  lon^  been  felt  to  be  a  serious  evil.  It  has  grown 
with  the  extension  of  the  Dissenting  Body,  and  is  now  universally  ad¬ 
mitted  to  call  for  some  vigorous,  comprehensive,  and  speedy  remedy. 
Such  a  remedy,  it  is  believed,  the  present  Institution  will  in  part  sup¬ 
ply;  and  the  Directors  therefore  solicit  your  zealous  co-ojieration.  A 
tew  individtials  attached  to  the  ministry  and  person  of  their  pastor  may 
easily  realize  a  sufficient  sum  to  effect  an  Assurance  on  his  Life.  This 
sum  ^vill  be  reduced  from  time  to  time  by  an  appropriation  of  a  portion 
of  the  profits  of  the  Company  ;  and  the  effort  which  might  otherwise 
in  the  course  of  years  prove  burdensome,  will  thus  be  gradually  dimin- 
ished.  Little  need  be  said  to  enforce  such  an  appeal.  The  voluntary 
seclusion  of  many  of  our  Ministers  from  those  paths  of  honourable  pur¬ 
suit  which  their  talents  would  enable  them  successfully  to  prosecute, 
gives  them  and  their  families  a  powerful  claim  on  the  sympathy  and 
gratitude  of  their  people.  If  they  minister  spiritual  things,  as  in  many 
cases  they  do,  to  the  cost  of  their  families,  it  surely  becomes  such  as 
are  benefited  by  their  labors  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  free 
them  from  anxiety,  and  to  protect  their  dying  hours  from  the  bitterest 
earthly  anticipations  which  can  distract  a  husband  or  a  father’s  heart. 
Allow  us  then,  dear  Sirs,  to  commend  this  subject  to  your  grave  con¬ 
sideration.  It  would  be  indelicate  in  us  to  do  more  than  lay  the  case 
before  you.  In  doing  so,  we  have  discharged  our  duty,  and  shall  be 
amply  recompensed  for  whatever  trouble  we  may  incur,  if  the  Deacons, 
and  other  leading  members  of  our  Churches,  are  induced  to  carry  out 
our  suggestions.’ 

Several  other  topics  remain,  on  all  of  which  we  had  intended 
to  say  something,  but  our  remarks  have  extended  so  fiir  beyond 
our  purpose,  that  we  must  omit  some  of  them  altogether,  and  only 
hastily  allude  to  others.  The  pecuniary  integrity  of  the  Compa¬ 
ny  is  guaranteed  by  a  capital  of  one  miilion,  which  is  divided  into 
10,000  shares  of  one  hundred  pounds  each.  Five  pounds  pel 
share  have  been  paid  up,  and  the  remainder  is  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Directors  in  case  of  need.  No  person  can 
bold  more  than  a  hundred  shares,  and  the  great  majority 
of  them  are  distributed  in  allotments  of  five,  ten,  and  twenty. 
T  be  qualification  for  the  Direction  is  one  hundred  shares ;  and 
the  constitution  of  the  Company  is  thoroughly  popular.  After 
the  first  of  January,  1810,  a  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  is 
to  take  place  annually  in  the  month  of  April  or  May,  and  special 
meetings  are  to  be  convened  on  the  requisition  of  twenty  proprie¬ 
tors,  holding  not  less  than  ten  shares  each.  The  holder  oi  ten 
shares  is  entitled  to  one  vote,  of  tliirty,  to  tw’o ;  of  fifty,  to  three ;  and 
of  eighty,  to  four  votes.  Proxies  may  be  granted  by  one  proprie- 
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tor  to  another,  but  must  l)e  renewed  every  six  montlis  in  order  to 
eontiniie  in  force.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  a  certain  ntnnber  ot 
the  Directors  are  to  ^o  out  annually,  and  that  the  election  ot 
Directors,  and  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  Company,  are 
in  the  hands,  and  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  proprietors. 

One  word  respecting  the  life  rates  adopted  by  the  Company, 
and  we  will  pass  on  to  the  only  other  topic  to  which  we  shall  ad¬ 
vert.  ‘  In  calculating  the  Tables  for  Life  Assurance,’  their  pro* 

‘  spectus  suites,  ‘  the  Directors  have  adopted  the  course  recom- 
‘  mended  by  Mr.  Babbage,  as  being  in  their  judgment  more 
‘  ecpiitahle  and  business-like  than  the  plan  generally  adopted. 

‘  Having  ascertained  by  the  calculation  of  eminent  mathematicians 
‘  ‘  the  real  value  of  the  risk,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  |)re- 
‘  mium  just  sufficient  to  meet  it,'  they  have  added  to  this  ‘  such  a 
‘  per  centage  as  will  defray  the  exjienses  of  management,  and 
‘  allow  of  a  sufficient  dividend  to  the  proprietors,  whose  capital  is 
‘  a  guarantee  to  the  assured.’  This  is  clearly  the  only  juopor 
course,  and  we  rejoice  tluit  the  Directors  have  had  wisdom  to 
adopt  it.  The  ]>er  centage  they  have  added  is  a  graduated  one, 
and  the  result  of  their  calculations  is  a  set  of  tables  standing  mid¬ 
way  between  those  of  the  older  offices  and  the  premiums  of 
some  younger  competitors  for  public  favor.  The  position  they 
have  thus  taken  uj)  is  at  once  liberal  and  prudent,  and  will  com¬ 
mand  the  confidence  of  reflecting  men.  It  has  haj)pened  with 
Life  Assurance,  as  with  other  branches  of  commerce.  I'lie  inid- 
tiplieation  of  traders  has  awakened  a  spirit  of  competition  which 
has  led  to  an  imjirovident  and,  as  we  fear,  a  ruinous  reduction  ot 
premiums.  Terms  are  offered  to  the  public  below  what  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  risk  justifies,  and  a  future  failure  is  thus  hazarded, 
where  security — absidute,  unerring  security,  is  especially  sought. 

hat  may  be  the  result,  it  would  l»e  vain  to  conjecture ;  but  it 
surely  becomes  wise  men  to  reflect  on  the  cost  at  wliich  they 
effect  a  small  annual  saving,  by  assuring  their  lives  with  those 
offices  wlnxse  only  claim  on  public  support  is  the  low  rates  at 
which  they  issue  policies.  That  their  experience  may  justify  the 
experiment  they  are  making  we  shall  be  glad  to  learn ;  but  it 
can  be  regjirdcd  only  as  an  experiment,  and  as  such  necessarily 
militates  agiiinst  the  security  which  a  Life  Assurance  gives,  and  in 
which  its  value  mainly  consists.  TTvo  rates  of  premiums  are  published 
by  tlie  Dissenters*  Company,  the  one  fixed  and  unvarying,  the  other 
susceptible  of  reduction  from  an  appropriation  of  the  profits  of  the 
C  oinpany.  IVrsonsassuringon  the  latter  table  divide  equally  with  the 
proprietors,  the  profits  of  that  department  of  the  business;  and  have 
the  option  of  receiving  their  bonus  in  ready  money,  or  ot  having 
it  applied  to  the  reduction  of  their  premium,  or  added,  in  its  re¬ 
versionary  valfte,  to  their  policies.  By  a  recent  advertisement, 
we  perceive,  that  other  tables  have  been  ]>rej»arcd,  two  of  which 
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are  specially  designed  to  meet  the  case  of  superannuated  minis¬ 
ters,  and  of  other  professional  men.  The  policies  taken  out  on 
tht'se  tables  are  made  payable  on  a  person  attaining  the  a^e  of  sixty, 
so  tluat  provision  may  thus  be  easily  mfide  for  the  partial  or  com¬ 
plete  retirement  of  those  who  are  disqualified  by  increasing  infir¬ 
mities  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  following 
statement  of  the  distinctive  features  of  tlie  Company  which  hjis 
recently  been  issued  as  an  advertisement,  may  appropriately  close 
this  part  of  our  paper. 

1.  One  tenth  of  the  entire  profits  is  appropriated  by  the  Deed  of 
Settlement  in  reducing  the  preniiuins  payable  for  insuring  the  lives  of 
Dissenting  and  Methodist  Ministers,  or  in  other  ways  similarly  benefi¬ 
cial  to  their  families. 

2.  Certificates  of  age,  and  character,  and  of  the  amount  of  loss  in 
case  of  fire,  not  recpiired  frtnn  clergymen  or  churchwardens. 

3.  A  Table  of  premiums  for  policies  payable  at  the  age  of  sixty,  or 
of  annuities  to  commence  at  that  period,  suitable  to  the  case  of  superan¬ 
nuated  iMinisters,  or  of  other  professional  men. 

4.  The  lowest  rates  of  premiums  consistent  with  security,  and  the 
payment  of  ])(fiicies  guaranteed  by  a  capital  of  one  million. 

5.  Two  Tables  of  premiums,  the  one  giving  an  interest  in  the  profits 
of  the  Company,  the  other  not. 

6.  Every  facility  given  on  moderate  terms  to  persons  going  beyond 
the  prescribed  limits  of  their  policy. 

7.  Premiums  m.ay  be  paid  either  annually,  half  yearly,  or  quarterly, 
in  a  limited  number  of  payments,  or  in  one  sum. 

d.  Loans  advanced  on  policies  of  the  value  of  £50,  or  policies  pur¬ 
chased  on  liberal  terms. 

9.  All  claims  payable  in  three  months  after  satisfactory  proof  of 
death,  or  earlier  on  deduction  of  discount. 

10.  No  entrance  fee  required.’ 

There  is  only  one  other  point  to  which  our  space  permits  us  to 
advert,  and  that  very  briefly.  Our  readers  may  be  desirous  of 
knowing  liow  far  tbe  support  of  tbe  Dissenting  body  has  been 
obtained,  and  what  prospects  arc  afforded  of  that  support  being 
continued  and  increased.  This  point  has  been  already  adverted 
to  in  the  commencement  of  the  present  article,  but  we  recur  to  it 
again  in  order  to  furnish  more  definite  and  satisfactory  informa¬ 
tion.  Upwards  of  250  life  policies,  averaging  about  £700  each, 
have  been  issued  during  the  brief  period  of  the  Society’s  exist¬ 
ence,  of  which  more  than  forty  arc  on  the  lives  of  Ministers.  In 
the  fire  department,  the  number  of  policies  exceeds  2.500,  cover¬ 
ing  nearly  £2,000,000  of  property.  Two  hundred  and  thirty 
agents  have  been  appointed,  and  in  Dristol  and  Edinburgh  orga¬ 
nizations  of  resident  proprietors  have  been  formed.  These  facts 
constitute  an  ample  justification  of  the  hopes  which  prompted  the 
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founders  of  the  Company,  and  opens  up  a  prospect  of  successful 
exertion,  whicli,  under  the  simetion  of  a  favouring  providence, 
cannot  fail  to  bo  productive  of  great  and  lasting  benefits.  The 
principles  of  the  Society  have  been  a[)proved,  and  its  objects 
commended  to  support,  by  the  resolutions  of  several  of  our  most 
influential  bodies.  To  say  nothing  at  present  of  provincial  asso¬ 
ciations,  we  should  fail  in  doing  justice  to  our  theme,  did  we  not 
place  on  record  the  following  votes  of  the  Congregational  and 
Baptist  Unions,  and  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connexion. 


Baptist  Union,  May  \st,  1838. 

The  constitution  and  claims  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters*  and  (ieneral 
Life  and  Fire  Assurance  Company  having  been  explained,  it  was  Ke- 
solved  unanimously — 

That  the  benevolent  feature  of  the  Company,  which  secures  to  the 
families  of  Dissenting  IVIinisters  a  portion  of  its  profits,  entitles  it  to  the 
support  of  the  Dissenting  Body. 

Cofigregational  Union,  Friday,  1  Uh  May,  1838. 

Unanimously  resolved — 

That  the  design  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters'  and  General  Life  and 
Fire  Assurance  Company,  in  extending  a  knowledge  of  the  advantages 
of  Life  Assurance  in  general,  and  of  the  various  forms  in  whicli  provision 
may  thereby  be  made,  by  endowments  and  otherwise,  for  the  benefit 
of  Dissenting  Ministers,  and  their  families,  is  worthy  of  the  attentive 
consideration  of  the  Churches  connected  with  this  Union,  and  that  the 
iKMievolent  feature  of  the  Company,  which  secures  the  appropriation  of 
a  portion  of  its  profits  to  the  furtherance  and  encouragement  of  this 
object,  in  behalf  of  their  Ministers,  entitles  it  to  the  support  of  the 
Dissenting  Body  at  large. 

Conference  of  Lady  Huntingdon' s  Connexion,  July  Qth,  1838. 

The  object  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters*  and  General  Life  and  Fire 
Assurance  Company  having  been  introduced  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Brethren,  it  was  Resolved  unanimously — 

That  as  the  constitution  and  design  of  the  Company  offer  consider¬ 
able  advanUiges  to  the  families  of  Dissenting  iMinisters,  and  to  the 
Churches  which  may  entertain  the  benevolent  intention  of  providing 
for  the  widows  and  children  of  their  several  Pastors,  this  Conference 
recommend  it  to  the  support  of  the  Connexion  at  large.’ 


As  analogous  to  these  resolutions,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
tianseribe  the  following  brief  letter,  which,  with  the  subjoined 
signatures  of  the  Falinburgh  Ministers,  has  been  published  in 
several  of  the  Scotch  papers. 
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7b  Charles  Spence^  Esq,^  Agent  for  Edinburgh,  ' 

Dear  Sir, — We  have  perused  tlie  papers  you  sent  us,  expluiiiiiig 
the  olyccts  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters’  and  (ieueral  Life  and  Fire 
Assurance  Company.  The  favourable  aspect  tliis  Office  wears  towards 
Dissenters, — tlie  high  repectahility  of  its  Directors, — the  numerous 
classes  whose  support  it  is  calculated  to  secure, — the  extent  of  huai*. 
ness  it  is  thus  likely  to  transact, — as  well  as  the  selected  lives  which 
these  classi‘s  furnish, — unite  in  recommending  this  Institution  to  the 
favour  of  Dissenters  generally,  whose  interests,  in  various  ways,  it  seems 
highly  fitted  to  advance. 

Rev.  John  Brown,  D.D.  Rev.  James  Kirkwood. 

William  Innes.  George  Johnstone. 

C.  D.  Cullen.  J.  J.  Bates. 

James  Robertson.  John  M’Gilchrist. 

Henry  Wight.  W. L. Alexander, A.M. 

The  same  letter,  addressed  to  Messrs.  Durham  and  Rough,  the 
Com}>any’s  agents  at  Dundee,  has  been  advertised  in  the  papers 
of  tliat  town,  with  the  following  signatures  of  Presbyterian  and 
Independent  Ministers. 

Rev.  David  Russell,  D.D.  Rev.  George  Gilfillan. 

D.  K.  SlIOKBOTHAM.  SamUEL  SpENCE. 

IMatthew  Frazer.  James  R.  M’Gavin. 

J.  Cross. 

The  operations  of  the  Society  embrace  Fire  as  w’ell  as  Life  as¬ 
surances,  but  we  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  advert  to  this 
branch  of  its  business.  We,  therefore,  merely  remark  in  closing, 
that  it  affords  an  opportunity  to  almost  every  Dissenter  in  the 
kingdom,  of  contributing  something  towards  that  fund  from  the 
judicious  appropriation  of  which  we  anticipate  such  benefits.  Our 
colleges,  and  chapels,  and  school-rooms  should,  especially,  and 
without  delay,  be  transferred  to  the  Dissenters’  Company.  Per¬ 
fectly  free  from  sectarianism — in  the  reprehensible  sense  of  that 
word — the  Society  yet  makes  its  appeal  to,  and  mainly  relies  for 
support  on,  the  great,  enlightened,  and  virtuous  body  of  Pro¬ 
testant  Dissenters.  In  the  conduct  of  its  business  it  knows  nothing 
of  ecclesiastical  distinctions.  It  opens  its  doors  alike  to  Church¬ 
men  and  Dissenters — to  Peers  and  Commoners,  and  some  of  both 
are  already  ranked  among  its  policy  holders ;  but  in  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  a  portion  of  its  profits  to  a  specific  Dissenting  purpose  it 
sustains  a  character  which  places  it  apart  from  all  similar  institu¬ 
tions,  and  gives  it  an  undeniable  title  to  zealous  and  permanent 
support. 
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Art.  IV.  The  Pictorial  II istori/  of  E}i(f  1(171(1,  being  a  llistori/  of  the 
People,  as  well  as  a  HisUmj  (f  the  Kingdom,  illustrated,  Vn. 
9()7»  London:  Knight  and  Co.  1839.  Vol.  II. 


TF  a  great  book  be  really  a  great  evil,  Mr.  Knight  has  much  to 

answer  for.  We  are  not  inclined,  however,  to  adopt  this 
dogma  without  considerable  limitation.  INIr.  Knights  great 
book  contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  matter,  and  much  curious 
embellishment,  which  altogether,  could  not  without  detriment 
have  been  compressed  into  a  smaller  compass ;  and  that  being  the 
case,  we  do  not  see  why  one  great  book  should  be  a  greater  evil 
than  two  of  half  the  size.  If  we  were  nut  to  our  mettle,  we  think 
we  could  go  far  towards  proving  it  to  be  a  less ;  were  it  only  for 
reasons  of  which  publishers  are  well  aware,  and  which  purchasers 
would  soon  discover. 

We  like  pictorial  history.  The  marriage  of  history  and  of  art 
is  legitimate  and  natural ;  ‘  each  gives  each  a  double  charm,’ 
while  one  informs  the  understanding,  the  other  cultivates  the 
taste,  and  brings  more  vividly  before  us  the  doers  and  the  deeds, 
that  are  distinguished  for  good  or  evil  in  the  annals  of  our  race. 
Ohl  places  and  old  faces  with  whose  history  we  are  familiar,  come 
back  upon  us  with  a  kind  of  feeling,  as  though  we  had  existed 
once  among  them,  and  had  a  dreamy  recollection  of  their  aspects. 
And  how  much  more  interested  do  we  feel  in  the  event,  when  the 
authentic  portrait  has  enabled  us  to  imagine  the  very  look  and 
bearing  with  which  the  noble  rushed  to  battle,  or  the  confessor 
cjimc  forth  to  a  sublirner  strife,  and  bore  his  chains  and  tortures 
till  he  was  ‘  free  among  the  dead  !* 

The  manner  in  which  the  work  is  divided,  is  undoubtedlv  cal- 
culated  to  enhance  its  value  and  effect,  and  more  than  any  other 
method  of  arrangement,  will  enable  the  reader  to  apprehend  and 
reUiin  the  facts  and  spirit  of  its  pages.  Separate  parts  are  allotted 
to  political  and  military  affairs  :  religion  ;  the  state  of  the  people ; 
the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  &c.:  and,  as  all  these  topics 
are  seldom  equally  important  or  equally  known  to  any  individual, 
he  may  select  or  leave  at  pleasure.  To  any  one  who  wished  to 
read  the  i/7io/c,  this  method  might  be  liable  to  one  objection ;  to 
us,  at  least,  it  would.  As  every  part  must  of  necessity  include 
the  whole  of  a  given  period,  the  reader  must  constantly  retrace 
his  former  stej)s,  luul  go  over,  in  a  manner,  the  same  ground 
again ;  the  subjects  presented  to  him  will  at  every  return  be  dit- 
terent,  yet  they  are  and  must  be  so  blended  with  others  already 
known,  as  to  produce  a  feeling  of  tedium  and  sameness,  which 
had  better  be  aviuded. 

It  is  like  taking  several  journeys  through  a  ermntry  :  one  to 
Iwhold  its  mountains,  another  for  its  valleys,  and  a  third  lor  its 
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lakes  aiul  rivers.  New  objects  would  eacli  time  be  pointed  out, 
hut  yet  so  mixed  with  old  ones,  that  the  charm  of  perfect  novelty 
would  be  lost,  and  the  whole  would  verge  upon  monotony,  'rherc 
would  be  advantages  no  doubt;  you  need  not  climb  the  mountain, 
when  you  desired  only  to  tread  the  valley,  nor  be  hurried  across 
the  country  amidst  dust  and  noise,  when  you  wished  to  steal  in 
quiet  by  the  gentle  river’s  course. 

Our  objection  would  be  a  slight  one,  even  to  ourselves;  to 
others  it  might  be  none  at  all,  and  we  admit  the  evident  advan- 
Uiges  of  the  plan  before  us.  It  was  adopted  by  Voltaire  in  his 
‘  Age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,*  and  by  Henry  in  his  ‘  History  of 
‘  Lngland.’  These  are  good  authorities,  and  exj)erience  confirms 
their  judgment.  To  us,  as  critics,  the  method  offers  some  facili¬ 
ties  of  which  we  shall  undoubtedly  avail  ourselves. 

The  political  and  military  history  w'e  are  not  much  inclined  to 
notice;  they  are  probably  already  sufficiently  known  to  our 
readers,  and  are  [)recisely  those  parts  wdiich  can  afford  no  parallel, 
and  therefore  no  lesson,  for  the  affairs  of  common  life.  War,  and 
slaughter,  and  hollow  negociation,  may  form  an  interesting  study 
for  the  statesman  ;  not  for  imitation,  but  for  warning,  were  he  wise 
enough  to  take  it ;  but  the  story  has  been  told  so  often  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  that  its  moral  is  lost,  or  pointless. 

\Ve  like,  and  we  confess  it,  to  read  of  ably  planned  campaigns 
and  well  fought  battles ;  of  the  combinations  and  the  stnitiigems 
by  which  high  intellect  and  consummate  skill  and  bravery  liavc 
forced  their  way  through  fearful  opposition  ;  forgetful,  for  the 
moment,  of  the  dreadful  price  at  which  success  w'as  purchased, 
perhaps  too  callous  altogether  to  the  misery  inflicted — because  we 
did  not  share  it :  and  it  is  precisely  because,  in  spite  of  our  better 
judgment,  we  have  these  likings,  and  because  we  believe  them  to 
he  general,  and  in  some  degree  inherent  in  our  nature,  that  wc 
deprecate  the  manner  in  wdiicli  these  atrocities  are  dw'elt  upon  in 
history ;  and  the  baneful  and  factitious  lustre  that  is  studiously 
thrown  around  the  gifted  destroyers  of  our  race,  who  have  per¬ 
verted  the  highest  talents,  and  the  amplest  power  ot  doing  good, 
to  the  low'est  and  most  baneful  ends.  Hut  they  have  done  it — and 
here  lies  the  evil — secure  of  the  applauses  of  mankind.  Hence 
arises  the  endless  train  of  aspirants  to  the  same  bad  eminence ; 
and  we  believe,  that  if  the  exploits  of  every  hero  that  has  existed 
could  be  blotted  from  the  records  of  the  world,  though  the  page 
of  history  might  dazzle  less,  the  interests  of  humanity  would  be 
consulted  more. 

Of  these  things,  then,  the  less  we  say  the  better;  wc  turn  in 
preference  to  the  progress  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  of  civilization 
and  domestic  comfort,  among  all  classes  of  the  people. 

i  he  interval  between  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Fourth  and 
that  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  was  unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  of 
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the  human  mind.  The  peaceful  pursuits  of  literature  and  art 
could  scarcely  be  followed  with  advantapre,  while  the  sword  ruled, 
and  tlie  ‘  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air  ’  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other;  and  when  to  espouse  the  interests  of  one 
of  the  conflicting  parties,  was  the  only  way  to  escape  from  tiie 
violence  of  both.  The  comparative  tranquillity  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Fifth  was  too  brief  for  the  restoration  of  the  exhausted 
energies  of  the  country ;  and  whatever  demonstrations  of  improve¬ 
ment  might  have  appeared  during  his  short  and  unecisy  reign, 
were  speedily  swallowed  up  in  the  chaos  of  a  civil  war.  'The  re¬ 
formation  only  was  working  its  unwearied  way,  but  its  energies 
were  more  than  human.  The  cloister,  the  natural  retreat  of 
learning  in  these  semi-  barbarous  times,  might  be  supposed  invio¬ 
lable,  but  it  was  not  always  so.  The  licentious  soldiers  of  Queen 
Margaret  had  been  promised  the  plunder  of  the  country,  and  in 
their  march  towards  London,  after  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war,  they  availed  themselves  of  the  full 
extent  of  their  privilege,  and  exercised  it  with  such  strict  impar¬ 
tiality,  that  they  spared  neither  priest  nor  layman,  neither  hearth 
nor  shrine ;  and  their  example  was  not  lost  on  others.  The  men 
who  could,  and  who  under  other  circumstances  would,  have  been 
the  patrons  of  science  and  of  learning,  were  compelled  by  the 
destiny  of  their  iron  times,  to  devote  their  chief  attention  to  the 
arts  of  war.  At  fifteen,  a  nobleman  was  expected  to  appear  in 
the  field,  and  make  his  first  assay  of  arms ;  and  what  with  watch¬ 
ing  and  privation,  the  arrow  and  the  sword,  ‘  few  heads  were  sil- 
‘  vered  underneath  the  helmet and  if  these  means  of  death  were 
not  sufficient,  the  axe  ciime  in  to  their  assistance.  Two  of  the 
most  accomplished  noblemen,  and  the  greatest  patrons  of  learning 
of  their  time,  perished  on  the  scaffold  towards  the  termination  of 
the  civil  war  • — the  celebrated  Earl  of  Worcester,  put  to  death 
during  the  temporary  restoration  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  by  the 
F^rl  of  W  arw’ick ;  and  Earl  Rivers,  formerly  Lord  Scales,  be¬ 
headed  at  Pomfret  Castle,  with  Lord  Grey  and  Sir  Thomas 
Vaughan,  by  order  of  Richard  the  Third,  then  Duke  of  Glouces¬ 
ter.  Roth  of  these  noblemen  were  patrons  of  Ciixton.  It  is  a 
melancholy  task  to  turn  over  the  biographies  of  illustrious  men  in 
former  times,  and  observe  how  few  of  them  arrived  at  the  natural 
age  of  man.  There  arc  periods  in  the  history  of  our  country 
(and  not  of  ours  only,  or  chiefly)  in  which  among  certain  classes, 
it  amounted  almost  to  a  distinction  for  a  man  to  die  in  his  bed.* 


^  It  appears  to  have  been  a  fiistinetion  that  was  not  jilwavs  coveted.  T  l'^* 
Oouplas  who  fell  at  Otterhnm  is  said  to  have  thanked  Ood‘,  that  lie  lost  his 
life  in  the  field  as  his  fathers  did  ;  ainonir  whom  it  was  not  the  fashion  to  die 
in  their  betls. 
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The  human  mind,  however,  can  never  be  inactive,  and,  therefore, 
never  stationary ;  and  tlirougli  all  the  darkness  of  these  dreadful 
times,  we  occasionally  catcli  a  glimpse  and  foresight  of  better 
things  and  brighter  days. 

We  have  spoken  thus,  the  rather,  because  we  think  that  the 
state  of  the  times  has  not  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  as  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  neglect  of  literature.  It  could  scarcely  be,  that 
the  value  of  learning  was  not  appreciated,  while  such  lavish 
means  were  provided  for  its  propagation ;  though  its  professors 
were  comparatively  unrewarded.  This,  indeed,  is  conceded,  and 
we  think  justly. 

‘  In  the  fifteenth  century,  nearly  forty  new  universities  were 
‘  founded  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe.  In  our  owm, 
‘several  new  colleges  were  added  both  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.’ 
In  Oxford,  Lincoln,  All  Souls,  and  Magdalen,  besides  the  new 
schools  for  lectures  in  metaphysics,  natural  and  moral  philosophy, 
&c.,  and  a  divinity  school  and  public  library.  In  Cambridge, 
King’s  College  and  Queen’s  College,  founded  by  Henry  the 
Sixth  and  Margaret  of  Anjou;  Catharine  Hall,  and  public  schools. 
The  school  at  Eton  also  was  founded  by  King  Henry,  and  in¬ 
tended  as  a  nursery  for  his  college. 

The  following  passage  may  convey  some  notion  of  the  de¬ 
cline  of  literature,  the  shifts  to  which  educated  men  were  re¬ 
duced,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  sometimes  treated. 

‘  According  to  an  oration  delivered  before  the  Poj)e  and  Cardinals, 
by  Hicliard  Fitz-Ralph,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  1357.  the  30,000 
students  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  had  even  by  that  time  decreased 
to  (),0(K).  The  popular  veneration  for  learning  had  also,  from  various 
causes,  undergone  a  corresponding  decline ;  and  we  encounter  occa¬ 
sional  instances  of  the  votaries  of  science  and  letters  begging  their 
bread,  and  their  inappreciated  acquirements  turned  into  matter  of  ri¬ 
dicule  and  mockery,  by  the  insidence  of  rank  and  wealth,  Anthony 
Wood,  the  quaint  historian  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  relates  a  story 
of  two  itinerating  students  of  this  age,  who,  having  one  day  presented 
themselves  at  a  baronial  castle,  and  sought  an  introduction  by  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  academical  credentials,  in  which  they  were  each 
described  as  gifted,  among  other  accoin])lishments,  with  a  poetical  vein, 
were  ordered  by  the  Baron  to  be  suspended  in  a  pair  of  buckets  over  a 
draw’-well,  and  dipped  alternately  into  the  water,  until  each  should 
produce  a  couplet  on  his  awkward  situation.  It  w'as  not  till  after  a 
considerable  number  of  duckings,  that  the  unfortunate  captives  finished 
the  rhymes,  while  their  involuntary  ascents  and  descents,  during  the 
process  of  concoction,  were  heartily  enjoyed  by  the  Baron  and  his  com¬ 
pany.  It  would  be  unfair,  indeed,  to  judge  of  the  general  state  of 
things  by  one  (jr  two  anecdotes  of  this  kind,  although  such  conse¬ 
quences  are  only  what  might  be  expected  when  scholars  took  to  peram¬ 
bulating  the  country  as  mendicants,  wdth  recommendations  to  the 
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charity  of  the  benevolent  by  the  chancellors  of  their  Universities,  as 
we  are  assured  was  now  become  customary ;  but  the  circumstances  of 
our  own  country  at  least,  in  this  age,  nuist  have  proved  in  no  small 
degree  depressing  to  all  liberal  pursuits.’ — pp.  19(5,  197. 

If  the  foregoing  statements  be  correct,  there  might,  we  think, 
be  other  causes  for  the  destitution  of  literary  men,  besides  ‘a 
‘  general  indifference  ’  to  literature.  If  there  were  30,000  students 
at  Oxford  only,  or  even  6,000,  we  should  conceive  the  supply  to 
have  been  immeasurably  disproportioned  to  the  demand.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  returns  for  a  capitation  bix,  in  the  last  year  of  Edward 
the  Third,  the  whole  population  of  England  (and  Wales  we  sup¬ 
pose)  did  not  amount  to  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half; 
twenty  years  ago,  when  we  knew  Oxford,  the  number  of  students 
of  all  ranks  used  to  be  calculated  at  about  2,000  ;  at  Cambridge, 
perhaps,  not  quite  so  many,  certiiinly  not  more  ;  and  at  that  time 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  probably  about  eight 
millions. 

Causes,  various  and  powerful,  had  however  been  at  work, 
to  humanize  the  minds  of  men  ;  and  the  introduction  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  East,  was  one  iinportiint  step  towards  the  civilization 
and  refinement  of  the  Western  world.  Previous  to  tlie  conquest 
of  Consfcintinople  by  Mahomet  the  Second,  in  1453,  some  inter¬ 
course  had  existed  between  the  llyzantine  empire  and  the  king¬ 
doms  of  the  West;  but  by  the  destruction  of  that  empire,  ‘a  crowd 
‘of  illustrious  exiles  were  driven  into  Italy.  The  Cardinal  Hessa- 
‘rion,  Theodore  Gaza,  George  of  Trebisond,  John  Argyropnlus, 

‘  Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  Janus  Lascaris,  and  others,  some  of 
‘whom  taught  their  native  language  in  the  Universities  and  chief 
‘  towns  of  that  country,  while  the  rest,  by  their  translations,  by 
‘  their  writings,  and  their  converse  with  the  public  mind  in 
‘  various  w^ays,  assisted  in  diffusing  a  taste  for  it,  and  a  knowledge 
‘  of  it  even  beyond  the  Alps.’  Pope  Nicholas  the  Fifth,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  patrons  of  Greek  literature,  and  Cosmo  dc  Medicis 
‘  corresponded  at  once  with  Cairo  and  London,  and  a  cargo  ot 
‘  Indian  spices  and  C»reck  books,  was  often  imported  in  the  same 
‘  vessel.  His  active  missionary,  Janus  Lascaris,  returned  from 
‘  the  East  W'ith  a  treasure  of  20()  manuscripts,  four  score  of  which 
‘were  as  yet  unknown  in  the  libraries  of  Europe.* — pp.  200,  201. 

His  family  trod  worthily  in  his  steps,  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici 
and  Leo  the  Tenth,  were  not  behind  the  founder  of  their  house, 
in  tlieir  patronage  of  literature  and  learned  men.  The  passion 
for  the  collection  of  manuscripts  was  not  however  confined  to 
crowned  heads,  or  merchant  princes.  At  the  revival  of  letters  it 
became  the  principal  occupation  ot  learned  men ;  some  of  whom 
exhausted  their  fortunes  in  journeys,  and  the  purchase  ot  expen¬ 
sive  manuscripts,  either  importeil  from  the  luist,  or  discovered  in 
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the  monasteries  of  Europe,  lii  the  latter  were  found  many,  if 
not  most,  of  the  works  of  the  Latin  autliors,  with  whom  w^e  are 
now  acquainted,  and  from  the  holes  and  corners  in  w  hich  they 
were  discovered,  but  little  value  appears  to  have  been  placed  upon 
them. 

D' Israeli  has  the  following  passage  on  this  point.  ‘  That  the 
‘  monks  had  not  in  high  veneration  the  profane  authors,  appears 
‘  by  a  facetious  anecdote.  To  read  the  classics  was  considered  as 
‘a  very  idle  recreation,  and  some  held  them  in  great  horror.  To 
‘  distinguish  them  from  other  books,  they  invented  a  disgracefid 
‘  sign :  when  a  monk  asked  for  a  pagan  author,  after  making  the 
<  general  sign  they  used  in  their  manual  and  silent  language  when 
‘  they  w'antcd  a  book,  he  added  a  particular  one,  w  liicli  consisted 
^  in  scratching  under  his  car,  as  a  dog  w  hich  feels  an  itching, 

‘  scratches  himself  in  that  place  with  his  paw%  because,  said  they, 
‘an  unbeliever  is  compared  to  a  dog  !  In  this  manner  they  ex- 
‘  pressed  an  itching  for  those  dog,%  Virgil  or  Horace  !* 

Up  to  this  time,  mankind  were  in  extremes.  In  literature,  Jis  in 
political  relation,  there  was  scarcely  a  middle  class.  The  writers  of 
the  time  divide  the  population  generally  into  ‘  the  learned  and 
‘  the  lew’d,'  meaning  by  the  latter  term,  not  morally  impure,  but 
ignorant,  uncultivated.  The  time  from  which  the  masses  should 
begin  to  be  enlightened,  and  the  means  by  which  it  should  be 
done  w'cre  at  hand,  w’hen  the  art  of  printing  w\as  discovered,  that 
is,  of  printing  by  means  of  moveable  types  ;  for  the  art  of  taking 
impressions  from  blocks  of  w^ood,  w^as  known  long  before,  'l^he 
author  iigrecs  with  what  W’e  believe  is  now  the  generally  received 
oj)inion,  that  Guttemburg  w’as  the  first  inventor  of  printing  with 
moveable  types.  Schoeffer  appears  to  have  the  credit  of  inventing 
the  method  of  ‘  casting  type  by  means  of  a  matrix.’ 

'  The  art  of  printing  had  l)oen  practised  nearly  thirty  years  in  Ger¬ 
many,  before  it  was  introduced  either  into  England  or  France — with 
80  tardy  a  pace  did  knowledge  travel  to  and  fro  over  the  earth  in  those 
days,  or  so  unfavourable  was  the  state  of  these  countries  for  the  recep- 
ti(m  of  even  the  greatest  improvements  in  the  arts.  At  length  a 
citizen  (►f  London  secured  a  conspicuous  place  to  his  name  for  ever  in 
the  annals  of  our  national  literature,  by  being,  as  far  as  is  know  n,  the 
first  of  his  countrymen  that  learned  the  new  art,  and  certainly  the  first 
who  either  practist'd  it  in  England,  or  in  printing  an  English  Iwok. 
William  Caxton  was  born,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  in  the  Weald  of 
Kent,  it  is  supposed  almut  the  year  1412.  Thirty  years  after  this 
date,  his  name  is  found  among  the  members  of  the  3Ieri*ers’  Company 
in  London.  Later  in  life,  he  appears  to  have  re])eatedly  visited  the 
Low  Countries,  at  first,  probably,  on  business  of  his  own,  but  after¬ 
wards  in  a  sort  <»f  public  capacity, — having  in  14(14,  been  commis¬ 
sioned,  with  another  person,  apparently  also  a  merchant,  by  Edward 
the  Fourth,  to  negociate  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
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gundy.  He  was  afterwards  taken  into  the  household  of  Margaret, 
Duchess  of  Burgundy.  It  was  while  resident  in  tlie  Low  Countries, 
that  he  commenced  practising  the  art  of  printing.  The  year  1474,  is 
assumed  as  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  art  into  this  country. 
It  is  certainly  known,  that  Caxton  had  come  to  England  in  1477,  and 
had  set  up  his  press  in  the  Almonry,  near  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
he  printed  that  year  in  folio,  ‘  The  Dictcs  and  Notable  WyseSayenges 
of  the  Phylosophers,*  translated  from  the  French,  by  Anthony  \Vood- 
ville,  Earl  Rivers.  From  this  time  Caxton  continued  both  to  print 
and  translate,  with  indefatigable  industry,  till  after  the  close  of  the 
present  period,  his  last  publication  with  a  date  having  been  produced 
in  1490,  and  his  death  having  probably  taken  place  in  1491  or  149*2. 
Before  he  died, he  saw  the  admirable  art  which  he  had  introduced  into  his 
native  country,  already  firmly  established  there,  and  the  practice  of  it 
extensively  ditfused.  Theodore  Rood,  John  Lettow,  William  ^lache- 
lina,  and  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  foreigners,  and  Thomas  Hunt,  an  En¬ 
glishman,  all  printed  in  London,  both  bsfore  and  after  Caxton’s  death. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  foreigners  had  been  bis  assistants,  and  were 
brought  into  the  country  by  him.’ — pp.  201,  202. 

The  literature  of  this  first  period  was  not  eminent  in  merit. 
After  Chaucer,  the  principal  poets  were  Occleve  and  Lydgate ; 
the  latter  by  far  the  better  writer,  and  more  learned  man ;  and 
James  the  First  of  Scotland,  a  better  poet  than  eitlier,  also  flour¬ 
ished  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Several  of  the 
chroniclers  belong  to  this  period.  Of  those  who  wrote  in  Latin, 
Walsingham,  Otterbourne,  John  de  Wetbamstede,  Titus  Livius, 
William  of  Worcester,  and  House.  Of  writers  in  English,  John 
de  Trevisa,  Hardy ng,  C^axton,  and  Fabyan  ;  and  in  France, 
during  the  time  or  the  English  supremacy,  Monstrelet  and  Co¬ 
mines.  There  are ‘many  specimens  of  the  English  of  the  time, 
both  in  verse  and  prose ;  we  can  give  but  one,  and  our  known 
devotion  to  our  fair  countrywomen  has  induced  us  to  extract  the 
following.  It  is  from  Caxton’s  ‘  Book  of  th*  enseygnements  and 
*  techynge  that  the  Knight  of  the  'Tower  made  to  his  Daughters,’ 
translate  from  the  French  by  Caxton  himself,  in  1483,  and, 
therefore,  curious. 


‘  Hotv  a  Woman  ought  to  oheye  her  Husband  in  all  thynge 

honest, 

*  1  wold  ye  knewe  w^el  the  tale  and  example  of  the  Lady,  which 
daygncnl  not  to  come  to  her  dyner  for  ony  commandement  that  her  lord 
coud  make  to  her,  and  so  many  tyme  he  sent  for  her,  that  at  the  last 
whanue  he  sjiwe  she  wold  not  come  at  his  commandement,  he  made  to 
com  he  fore  hym  his  swyneherd,  he  that  kept  his  swynes,  whiche  was 
foule  and  ouermoche  hydous,  and  bad  hym  fetche  the  clowte  of  the 
Kechvn,  wherwith  men  wype  dysshes  and  platers.  And  thenne  he 
made  a  table  or  bord  to  l>e  dressy d  before  hvs  wyf,  and  made  it  to  be 
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couerd  with  the  sayde  cloute,  and  commanded  to  his  swyneherd  to  syUe 
besyde  her,  and  thenne  he  sayd  thus  to  her.  Lady  yf  ye  ne  wylle  ole 
with  me,  ne  come  at  me,  ne  come  at  my  commandement,  ye  shalle 
have  the  kepar  of  my  swyne  to  hold  you  company  and  good  felauship, 
and  this  cloute  to  wype  your  handes  withal.  And  whenne  she  that 
thenne  was  sore  ashamed  and  more  wrothe  than  she  Wiis  tofore, 
‘saw  and  kncwe  that  her  lord  mocked  her,  refreyned  her  proude  herte 
and  knewe  her  foly.  Therfor  a  woman  ought  not  in  no  wyse  to  refuse 
to  come  at  the  commandement  of  her  lord,  yf  she  will  haue  and  kepe 
his  lone  and  pees.  And  also  by  good  reason  humylyte  ought  to  come 
fyrste  to  the  woman,  for  euer  she  ought  to  shewe  herself  moke  and 
humble  toward  her  lord.’ — p.  221. 

It  will  appear,  then,  that  this  period  of  our  liistory  was  more 
distinguished  by  providing  for  the  future  advancement  of  learning 
than  for  the  present  enjoyment  of  its  advantages. 

Of  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  but  little  can  be  said. 
About  this  time,  or  somewhat  before,  a  different  style  had  been 
introduced  in  architecture ;  the  second  style  or  decorated  English 
had  made  way  for  the  perpendicular,  of  which  a  description  and 
illustrations  are  given ;  but  as  this  is  a  subject  to  which  we  have 
not  turned  our  attention,  we  shall  not  venture  an  opinion  on  it. 
The  sister  arts  of  music  and  painting  were  quite  in  their  infancy, 
and  a  very  rickety  infancy  it  was.  The  study  of  alchemy  and 
tlie  search  for  the  philosopher’s  stone,  were  carried  on  with  great 
vigour,  and  under  royal  auspices. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  account  of  the  customs  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  people  which  are  curious,  but  w  hich  we  cannot  trans¬ 
fer  to  our  pages.  Some  of  the  costumes  are  worthy  of  notice,  but 
of  these,  of  course,  no  description  can  be  given.  One  of  the 
most  extraordinary  things  relating  to  our  ancestors,  was  their 
capacity  for  eating  and  drinking.  The  quantity  of  provisions  at 
some  of  their  feasts  on  state  occasions,  is  almost  beyond  belief ; 
though  their  private  refections  appear  to  have  been  quite  in  keep¬ 
ing.  The  two  meals  a  day  introduced  at  the  Norman  conquest, 
had  now’  been  increased  to  four ;  breakfast,  taken  at  seven  in  the 
morning;  dinner,  at  ten;  supper,  at  four  in  the  afternoon;  and 
Itveries,  which  consisted  of  a  collation  taken  in  Imd^  between 
eight  and  nine  in  the  evening.  ‘  The  Earl  Percy  and  his 
‘  Countess  at  this  meal,  had  two  manchetts  (loaves  of  the  finest 
‘flour,  weighing  six  ounces  each),  a  loaf  of  household  bread,  a 
‘  gallon  of  beer,  and  a  quart  of  wine  ;  the  latter  beverage  being 
‘  warmed  and  spiced.’  If  they  really  imbibed  all  this  drink,  or 
but  one  half  of  it,  nothing  could  have  beaten  them  but  a  sponge. 
The  clergy  were  no  whit  behind  the  laity ;  the  seculars,  to  m^e 
up  for  the  w  iint  of  other  opportunities,  instituted  w  hat  were  calle<i 
Olulton-masscs  ;  at  which  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  neighbouring 
villages  w’ore  made  to  attend,  laden  with  provisions  ;  which,  an 
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»oon  as  mass  had  been  hurried  over,  were  attacked  witli  right 
good  will  by  flock  and  pastors,  and  the  simple  people  were  made 
to  believe,  that  all  this  was  done  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  ! 

*  III  the  fifteenth  century  the  town-houses,  or  inns,  as  they  were 
called,  of  the  nobility,  were  of  great  extent ;  a  fact  which  might  be 
inferred  from  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  word.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  great  estates  of  the  realm  in  1457,^  Richard  Duke  of  York  came 
with  400  men,  who  were  lotlged  in  Baynard's  Castle  ;  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  ivith  500  men  on  horseback,  lodged  in  the  Ilerher,  a  house 
at  Dowgate,  lielonging  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  lodged  himself, 
with  OtX)  men,  at  his  inn,  in  Warwick  Lane;  where,  says  Stowe, 
*  there  w'ere  oftentimes  six  oxen  eaten  at  a  hreakfist.’  The  names  of 
their  noble  owners  are  still  attached  to  the  sites  of  several  of  their  inns, 
of  which  even  now"  the  plans  are  in  some  degree  preserved,  in  their 
modern  adaptation  as  Inns  of  Law",  but  we  shall  in  vain  seek  for  any 
vestiges  of  tlieir  original  structures.  A  portion  of  one  building  only  of 
this  class  has  been  preserved  ;  the  magnificent  house  erected  by  Sir 
John  Crosby,  an  Alderman  of  London  in  14()(),  which  Stowe  describes 
as  ‘  very  large  and  beautiful,  and  the  highest  at  that  time  in  Lombni.’ ' 

p.  *i:m. 


The  inadequate  supply  of  surgeons — such  as  they  were — in 
the  armies,  must  have  led  to  a  great  waste  of  life. 

*  It  appears  from  a  record  in  the  Fanlera,  that,  in  Henry  the  Fiftirs 
army  which  won  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  there  w'as  only  one  surgeon, 
a  certain  John  Morstede ;  fifteen  assistants,  whom  he  had  pressed  (!) 
under  a  royal  warrant,  not  having  yet  landed.  Of  these  assistants, 
three  W"ere  also  to  act  as  arcliers  ;  the  w  hole  number  having  the  pay 
of  common  archers,  and  INIorstede  himself  onlv  that  (»f  a  man  at  arms.’ 

--p.  2()}]. 

Sumptuary  law’s  w"ore  very  common,  and  so  it  appears  wiis  the 
breach  of  them. 

The  last  division  of  the  volume  comprises  the  period  from  the 
accession  of  Henry  the  Seventh  to  the  end  of  Elizabeth  ;  a  period 
full  of  interest  and  crow  ded  wdth  events,  which  w’e  cannot  pretend 
so  much  as  to  allude  to ;  w’hich  multiply  and  spread  with  the 
proofs  and  documents  concerning  them,  just  as  the  descending 
stream  grows  wider  in  its  course.  During  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Seventh  new  prospeets  w^ere  opened  to  the  w’orld  at  large ; 
and  a  new*  policy  w’as  pursued  at  home,  w  hich,  though  the  tyranny 
of  the  sword  w’as  abolished,  established  the  despotism  of  the 
sceptre ;  till  the  prerogiitive  of  the  Tudors  rose  above  .all  law’,  and 
the  nobles  and  the  people  w’ere  prostrated  beneath  it. 
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Three  ^eat  events  are  cliiefly  to  be  noticed.  Hie  discovery 
of  the  passage  by  sea  to  India,  by  \'asco  de  (lamti,  the  hero  of 
the  Liisiad;  that  of  the  new  worlH,  by  Columbus;*  and  the  Re¬ 
formation.  The  two  first  threw  open  two  new  worlds  to  the  en¬ 
terprise  of  nations  (for  the  traffic  with  India  overland,  u’as  com¬ 
paratively  inconsiderable'),  and  poured  the  wealth  of  the  East  and 
Western  continents  on  Europe  :  the  last  set  wide  the  prison  doors 
of  the  human  intellect,  and  gtive  that  freedom  to  the  mind  of  man, 
without  which  external  wealth  and  comfort  would  be  useless,  or 
would  only  gild  in  mockery  the  chains  they  could  not  break. 

The  feudal  system  had  been  abolished,  the  nobles  had  lost  a 
great  proportion  of  the  |)OWTr  they  once  enjoyed,  and  the  people, 
though  freed  from  bondage,  had  not  yet  acquired  a  consciousness 
of  their  strength,  or  wanted,  perhaps,  the  union  to  render  it 
effective.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  crown  was,  to  every 
practicid  purpose,  all  in  all ;  and  Henry  the  Eighth  might  have 
said,  with  at  least  as  miicli  of  truth  as  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  ‘  / 
‘am  the  state.’  If  this,  in  many  ways  w’as  detrimental,  in  one, 
and  that  of  paramount  importance,  it  was  not  only  beneficial,  but 
the  one  thing  needful.  Nothing  short  of  absolute  prerogative 
could  have  availed  to  bring  about  the  Reformation  in  England  jit 
the  time,  and  in  the  manner  in  wdiich  it  w'as  effected.  Though 
Luther  had  committed  the  good  seed  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  and 
the  mind  of  civilised  Europe  w’as  broken  up  and  open  to  receive 
it,  onr  harvest  would  have  been  comparatively  tardy,  if  Henry 
had  not  brought  it  to  perfection.  To  prevent  the  Reformation 
was  impossible ;  it  was  ready  in  its  pow  er,  like  the  avalanche  on 
high,  but  w^aited  for  the  impulse  of  a  single  voice  to  give  it  mo¬ 
tion.  Though  it  was  put  in  action,  however,  by  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  powder,  it  could  not  so  be  stopj^ed  ;  and  the  author  very 
properly  remarks,  that  the  reign  of  Mary  did  more  to  forward  it, 
than  that  of  her  brother  Edward. 

As  Christianity,  however,  brought  a  sw’ord  on  earth,  so  did  the 
reformation  of  it;  not  merely  in  tlie  shape  of  persecution  for  con¬ 
science’  sake,  but,  as  it  induced  a  struggle  between  light  and 
darkness,  both  in  the  religious  and  the  political  horizon.  En¬ 
lightenment  of  mind  in  a  people,  and  irresponsible  power  in  a 
sovereign,  are  inimical ;  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  the  ‘  maiden  Queen,’  they  began  to  place  themselves  in  obvi¬ 
ous  opposition.  Tyranny  from  pow'er  is  hard  to  bear,  but  tyranny 
from  weakness  is  insupportable.  The  nation  took  the  liberty  of 
impressing  this  lesson  on  the  race  of  Stuart,  and  the  long  struggle 


*  There  is  an  odd  line  in  Mr.  Mnntoroinery’s  poem  of  tlie  ‘  West  Indies.’ 
Speaking-  of  the  New  World,  he  calls  it,  ‘  1’iir  maiden  world,  twin  sister  of 
the  old.’  Of  course,  then,  nn  ohi  tnaitf. 
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ended  by  the  settlement  of  a  limited  monarchy,  and  the  pasmintrot 
the  bill  of  rights. 

During  most  of  this  period  learning  continued  to  advance, 
though  more  per  saltum  than  by  regular  progression  ;  retrograding 
at  times,  and  then,  more  than  recovering  the  ground  wliich  it 
had  lost.  Both  before  and  after  the  Reformation,  colleges  con* 
tinned  to  be  founded  at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge,  in  which  the 
new  learning,  as  it  was  called  (that  is,  Greek,  and  the  Latin 
poets),  was  taught;  though  not  without  considerable  opposition 
from  the  lovers  of  old  ways  and  things.  The  improvement  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  does  not  seem  to  have  kept  pace  with 
the  progress  of  learning ;  most  of  the  individuals  composing  them 
signing  with  their  mark,  as  being  unable  to  write  their  names. 
The  father  of  Shakespear  could  do  no  more.  In  the  Court  of 
Elizabeth,  the  French  and  Italian  languages  were  spoken ;  some¬ 
times  the  Spanish.  Of  the  great  men  of  the  times  it  is  impossible 
even  to  state  the  names  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  here.  Of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  this  period  we  have  no  room  for  specimens ;  it  went  on  to 
refine  and  gather  strength  :  and  the  tongue  that  could  suffice  for 
Shakespear  could  scarcely  need  improvement. 

Trade  and  commerce  appear  to  have  gradually  increased ;  and 
the  population  in  the  two  last  centuries  had  nearly  doubled, 
amounting  in  1377,  to  two  millions  and  a  half;  in  1575,  to  near 
five  millions. 

In  architecture,  the  Tudor  style  predominated,  the  Gothic 
having  given  place  to  it;  and  the  fine  arts  received  an  impulse 
(which  has  never  since  subsided)  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  principally  from  the  residence  of  distinguished  foreigners 
in  this  country,  among  whom  Holbein,  Mabuse,  and  Torregiano 
were  the  chief.  There  wiis  a  curious  painting  fouiid  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Henry  tlic  Eighth  at  his  death,  called,  ‘  A  Uible  (paint- 
‘  ing  on  pannel)  of  the  Bussopp  of  Rome,  the  four  Evangelists 
^casting  stones  at  /iitn,** 


*  The  Church  of  Rome  ami  the  Clmrch  of  England  Ctan  bring  forward 
strong  arguments  in  their  own  favour.  Here  are  two,  which  we  think  inu<:t 
produce  some  rj^vt  on  our  readers. 

‘  The  beneficial  influence  of  the  Catholic  religion  on  the  fine  arts,  and  on 
poetry,  has  been  rarely  disputed,  even  by  lier  liitterest  opponents.  *  *  * 

This  very  superiority  in  art  would  incline  one  to  believe  (w’hat?  does  the 
reader  think— that  Catholics  worship  pictures,  and,  therefore,  j'ay  high  for 
them  ;  no,  indeed,  but)  the  sufterioritn  of  this  religion  as  a  norTiuN  Ai.  system  ! 
Dublin  Review  (a  Catholic  work),  Februarv,  lUol).  Art.  Life  and  Writings 
of  Gbrres. 

e  ourselves  were  lately  }>resent  where  a  elergvinan  (an  evangelical  cler¬ 
gy  man)  took  for  his  text  that  passtigc  in  St.  Jude^'  These  be  they  who  sepa¬ 
rate  themselves,  sensual,  having  not  the  Spirit  ;*  which  no  doubt,  he  said, 
included  those  who  separated  themselves  from  the  Church  of  England. 


1^^  included  iliost 


1  * 
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Henry  liad  designed  for  himself  and  Queen  Jane  Seymour  a 
most  sumptuous  monument,  with  one  hundred  and  tliirty-tliree 
statues,  and  forty-three  biis-reliefs,  all  in  bronze ;  by  Benedetto 
Kovezzano,  whose  design  was  preferred  to  Bandinelli’s.  As 
Henry’s  power  of  shortening  wives  and  ministers  by  the  head 
departed  with  his  life,  his  tomb  was  not  completed  after  his  death, 
and  the  figures  were  melted  by^  order  of  the  parliament  in  1646. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  England  was  visited  by  Lucas  de 
Ileere,  Cornelius  Vrooin,  and  Frederic  Zuccaro,  who  painted  the 
celebrated  portrait  of  the  Queen,  which  is  engraved  in  this  vol¬ 
ume.  England  had  also  of  her  own,  Nicolas  Ililliard,  and  Isaac 
Oliver,  his  pupil,  who  excelled  his  master. 

That  our  readers  may  know  how  to  be  thankful  for  their  pri¬ 
vileges,  we  shall  just  give  two  short  (piotations  more  :  one  to  ex¬ 
emplify  the  coolness  with  which  the  difference  between  mcum 
and  tuum  was  disregarded  in  former  times ;  the  other,  to  show 
with  how  small  a  portion  of  personal  luxury  our  forefathers  were 
contented. 

*  The  same  wTiter  (Stow'e)  relates  an  anecd(>te  w  hich  may  not  be  out 
of  its  place  here.  It  is  curious  in  more  respects  than  one,  but  especi¬ 
ally  as  it  shows  the  antiquity  of  a  feat  in  mechanics  which  has  attracted 
some  attention  in  our  own  time.  The  Earl  of  Essex  (Cromw'ell)  having 
built  a  mansion  in  Throgmorton  Street,  and  finding  it  pressed  upon  by 
a  house  in  the  rear,  caused  the  said  house  to  be  loosened  from  its 
foundations,  placed  u|>on  rollers,  and  backed  tw'enty-two  feet  into  a 
garden  belonging  to  the  father  of  the  antiquary,  who,  in  common  with 
the  owners  of  the  adjoining  gardens,  lost  his  land,^without  notice,  and 
without  compensation  ;  and  ‘  no  man,’  says  Stowe,  ‘  durst  go  to  argue 
the  matter.’  ’ — p.  050. 

In  these  days,  the  less  they  said  the  better  they  did.  Now,  as 
to  the  second  point. 

‘  Our  fathers,’  says  Harrison,  ‘  yea,  and  we  ourselves,  have  lain  full 
oft  upon  straw  palletts,  on  rough  mats,  covered  only  with  a  sheet, 
under  coverlets  made  of  dog’s-wayne,  or  hop-harlot,  and  a  good  round 
log  laid  under  their  heads,  instead  of  a  bolster  or  pillow.  And  if  the 
gootl  man  of  the  house  w  ithin  seven  years  after  his  marriage,  purchased 
a  mattrass  or  a  flock-bed,  and  thereto  a  sack  of  chaff  to  rest  his  head 
on,  he  thought  himself  as  well  lodged  as  the  Lord  of  the  town.’ 

— p.  881. 

Certainly,  light  does  break  in  upon  us  very  unexpectedly  sometimes,  wc 
never  thought  of  this  before  ;  yet,  surely  no  one  who  is  read  at  all  in  history 
can  doubt,  that  the  apostle,  when  he  wrote  this  verse,  had  the  Church  of 
England  in  his  eye  ! 

We  know  of  one  other  proposition  only  that  can  eqUcal  these,  and  they 
ought  to  go  together.  Given — the  number  of  a  ship’s  crew,  and  the  weight 
of  her  guns ;  required — the  Captain's  name. 
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Rejoice,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  your  featlier  beds  and  pil¬ 
lows  f 

\Ve  luave  now  only  to  speak  of  the  execution  of  the  work, 
which  is  very  creditable  to  all  concerned.  The  different  styles 
w  ould  have  shown  that  it  was  by  several  hands  ;  and  no  one  head 
could  well  have  brought  together  such  a  mass  of  multifarious 
knowledge.  We  have  not  devoted  any  portion  of  our  space  to 
the  political  and  military  transactions,  and  we,  therefore,  feel  our¬ 
selves  obliged  to  say,  that  we  consider  that  portion  also  of  the 
history  to  be  very  well  got  up.  The  descriptions  are  very  clear 
and  graphic,  particularly  of  the  battles ;  w^e  may  name  those  of 
Agincourt  and  Flodden  as  examples.  We  object,  however,  to 
one  or  two  expressions  in  the  account  of  the  former,  as  much 
beneath  the  style  of  history.  To  say,  in  speaking  of  the  attack 
of  the  Duke  of  Alen^on  on  King  Henry,  ‘  He  hit  him  over  the 
*  heady  and  knocked  ojf  part  of  his  crown,’  is  strikingly  inelegant 
at  least ;  and  it  rather  grates  upon  our  sympathies  to  see  the  most 
extraordinary  victory  in  our  history,  related  in  the  language  of 
‘  the  ring.’  We  mention  this  because  such  faults  are  easily 
avoided.  The  authorities  consulted  arc  numerous  and  good,  some 
of  them  new ;  and  no  pains  appear  to  have  been  spared  in  getting 
up  the  volume.  But  surely  there  should  have  been  an  index ; 
we  have  lost  some  time  in  finding  passages  to  which  we  wished  to 
turn. 

Thus  much  for  the  literary  portion  of  the  work ;  of  the  embel¬ 
lishments  we  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  speak  with  iincjualifiod 
a})probation.  A  line  sufficiently  distinct,  with  few"  exceptions, 
may  be  drawm  between  the  portraits,  and  the  architectural  and 
antiquarian  illustrations.  The  draw  ing  of  many  of  the  ])ortraits 
is  very  faulty,  and  the  execution  is  characterized  by  great  stiffiiess 
and  hardness;  in  many  cases  too,  it  is  very  mechanical.  In 
short,  there  is  too  much  of  the  engraver  to  be  seen,  and  too  little 
of  the  designer.  It  seems  as  if  the  efl’ect  desired  was  merely  in- 
<licated  to  the  former,  and  he  was  left  to  produce  it  as  he  pleased; 
and  he  has  done  it  in  the  easiest  w’ay.  We  are  sorry  to  see  our 
old  friends  with  such  new’  faces.  If  Lady  Jane  Grev  had  been 
made  from  the  same  timber  as  the  block  on  w"hich  she  was  be- 
headeil,  she  could  not  have  looked  more  w’ooden  than  her  portrait. 
Ann  of  Clevos  is  a  libel  on  Holbein’s  portrait,  as  engraved  by 
Houbraken ;  and  her  eyes  are  bent  on  vacancy,  as  though  she 
had  lost  her  wits,  and  w’as  looking  after  them.  Mary  Queen  ot 
Scots,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  are  represented  with  stout  pug 
noses,  emanating  from  the  middle  of  their  faces,  and  unconnected 
with  their  foreheads  by  any  earthly  tie.  In  the  Dalmahoy  por¬ 
trait  of  Mary,  which  is  considered  the  most  authentic,  there  is  no 
want  of  nose,  ot  a  somew  hat  Grecian  shape,  but  rather  longer ; 
and  the  portrait  of  Elizabeth,  by  Zuccaro,  from  which  the  en* 
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graving  before  us  is  copied,  has  a  nose  approaching  to  the  Roman 
of  very  fair  dimensions.  In  fact,  these  likenesses  are  no  more 
like  the  portraits  from  which  they  are  said  to  be  copied,  ‘  than  we 
‘to  Hercules  *— a  resemblance  by  no  means  striking. 

The  gentlemen  fare  better  than  the  ladies.  Philip  the  Second 
is  a  fine  head,  though  rather  hard;  Edwmd  the  Fifth  is  better, 
and  more  like  a  drawing  than  most  of  the  others ;  and  Edward 
tlie  Sixth,  from  Chamberlayne’s  drawing  after  Holbein,  preserves 
the  likeness,  though  with  rather  too  old  a  look ;  and  the  drapery 
b  easy  and  well  done.  It  is  but  fair  to  Mr.  Knight  to  express 
our  suspicion,  that  our  impression  of  the  engravings  is  not  a  good 


With  the  architectural,  and  some  of  the  other  embellishments, 
a  different  system  has  been  pursued ;  especially  as  regards  the 
interiors.  In  these,  the  artist  appears  to  have  drawn  the  lines 
himself,  and  the  engraver  to  have  merely  cut  away  the  wood ; 
and  the  result  is  what  it  always  ought  to  be,  a  fine  impression  of 
the  drawing.  We  may  specify  the  gate  of  King’s  College, 
Cambridge;  the  interior  of  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel,  with  the 
brass  screen  before  the  tomb,  is  very  fine ;  and  some  others.  The 
battle  of  the  Spurs,  and  two  or  three  illustrations  of  that  kind,  are 
also  very  good  ;  but  our  favourite,  as  uniting  each  of  these  styles, 
and  superior  in  both,  is  the  trial  of  Lambert  before  King  Henry ; 
which  in  conception,  execution,  and  effect,  is  admirable.  If  some 
of  the  minor  illustrations  (such  as  that  of  drawing  criminals  to 
execution),  where  fidelity  of  representation  is  the  only  thing  of 
consequence,  were  more  lightly  done,  and  greater  care  in  drawing 
and  finishing  w’ere  bestowed  upon  the  portraits,  the  result,  we 
think,  would  be  a  higher  degree  of  merit  in  the  more  important 
parts,  and  a  subjection  and  relief  in  the  adjuncts  or  accessories, 
which  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the  whole. 

Now,  gentle  reader,  if  you  wish  for  a  history  of  your  country 
well  planned  and  w^ell  executed,  containing  a  great  deal  that  is 
w'orth  knowing,  and  rendered  striking  by  numberless  illustrations, 
here  is  one  to  your  purpose.  Mr.  Knight  in  the  legislative,  and 
his  able  coadjutors  in  the  executive  departments,  have  deserved 
well  at  your  hands.  They  have  presented  you  with  a  very  in¬ 
structive  and  interesting  volume.  Like  every  thing  else  in  this 
w’orld,  it  might  in  some  respects  be  better ;  but  if  you  wait  for 
perfection — you  will  wait  in  vain. 
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Art.  V^.  A  Narratire.  Bv  Sir  Francis  B.  II rad,  Bart.  London; 
John  M u rniy .  1  . 

FRANCIS  HEAD  has  taken  the  opportunity  afforded 
^  him  hy  the  puhlication  of  Lord  Durham’s  report  on  tlie 
affairs  of  iWitish  North  America,  to  brin^  before  the  public  sucli 
documents  in  reference  to  his  administration  of  the  government 
of  Upper  Canada,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  vindicate  himself 
from  the  implied  censure  of  his  removal  from  office,  and  the 
direct  charges  involved  in  the  statements  of  Lord  Durham.  His 
work  consists  of  extracts  from  his  despatches,  accompanied  by  an 
elucidatory  narrative  ;  and  a  more  extraordinary  production,  con¬ 
sidering  the  rank  of  the  author,  and  tlie  circumstances  under 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  was  originally  written,  cer¬ 
tainly  was  never  presented  to  the  public.  The  style  and  matter 
are  alike  uniijue,  and  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  statesmanlike 
dignity  which  ought  to  have  characterized  such  documents,  as  his 
previous  accounts  of  his  gallop  across  the  Pampas,  and  of  his 
visit  to  the  German  Spas,  bore  to  history.  The  des])atches  are 
just  what  might  have  been  expected  in  a  series  of  familiar  letters 
from  an  imaginative  and  superficial  traveller  to  a  friend  in 
Kngkmd ;  but  the  (jualities  which  would  render  such  epistles  in¬ 
teresting,  are  not  precisely  those  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
in  communications  from  the  Governor  of  can  important  province, 
to  the  head  of  the  Colonial  department  of  the  Empire. 

The  Narrative,  however,  is  not  without  its  share  of  interest, 
and  even  of  importance.  It  contains  Sir  Francis’s  own  statement 
of  that  policy  which  aggravated  discontent  into  treason,  and 
drove  a  party  to  rebellion  in  despair  of  obtaining  redress  by  con¬ 
stitutional  means.  It  is  not  often  tluat  such  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  the  public  of  deciding  upon  the  true  character  ot  pro¬ 
ceedings  whose  results  are  so  (lisastrous.  In  this  point  ot  view 
we  propose  to  regard  the  work  in  question ;  and  although  we  may 
furnish  grounds  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  some  statements 
which  Sir  Francis  has  now  thought  proper  to  advance,  and  may 
supply  many  defects  in  the  train  of  narration,  we  shall  in  all 
rases  confine  ourselves  in  our  present  estimate  of  the  measures  ot 
the  gallant  Governor,  either  to  the  volume  before  us,  or  to 
documents  proceeding  from,  or  sanctioned  by  the  author. 

Sir  Irancis  appears  throughout  rather  disposed  to  take  credit 
to  himself,  as  though,  by  a  decided  and  uncompromising  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  princinles  of  the  reforming  party  in  Upper  Canada, 
and  by  rigidly  excluding  trom  every  office  all  who  were  in  any  way 
connectea  with  that  j>arty,  he  had  compelled  the  reformers  to  unmask 
themselves,  and  appear  in  their  true  character  of  republicans  and 
traitors.  .Vllowing  for  the  moment  that  the  assumption  implied 
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in  this  boast  as  to  the  real  objects  and  character  of  the  reform  party 
in  that  province,  is  well-founded ;  which,  however,  is  far  from 
being  the  case ;  W'e  may  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  nothing  could 
be  more  foolish  than  to  torce  a  number  of  men  to  commit  themselves 
openly  to  the  assertion  and  maintenance  of  any  such  extreme 
opinions.  In  every  country,  and  in  all  times,  there  are 
numerous  individuals  who  object  not  merely  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  affairs  of  the  nation  are  administered,  but  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  government  itself.  No  form  of  government, 
and  no  apportionment  of  political  power  can  satisfy  all  classes;  and 
in  the  freest,  no  less  than  in  the  most  despotic  communities, 
numbers  will  always  be  found  wdio  speculatively  object  to  the 
cstiiblished  order  of  things,  and  would  regard  with  complacency 
whatever  changes  might  bring  the  constitution  into  accordance 
with  their  views.  Until  a  government  shall  be  formed  which  all 
men  shall  agree  to  pronounce  perfect,  dissatisfaction,  and  a  desire 
of  change  will  exist;  but  it  is  found  in  practice  that  the  differences 
of  opinion  which  prevail,  are  perfectly  compatible  with  the  peace- 
ahle  administration  of  the  government,  and  that  extreme  doctrines 
can  co-exist  with  very  moderate  conduct.  To  drive  all  men,  if 
it  were  possible,  to  reduce  every  one  of  their  opinions  to  practice, 
would  be  to  overturn  every  existing  institution,  and  to  subvert  the 
very  foundation  of  social  order,  which  is  established  upon  the 
understood  compromise  of  all  these  opinions.  Undoubtedly, 
merely  speculative  doctrines  may  become  dangerous.  If  men 
are  driven  to  extremities — yiroscribed  as  traitors — held  up  to 
public  execration,  as  rebels  in  intention,  if  not  in  act — per- 
niauently  excluded  from  every  post  of  trust  and  honor — denied 
the  protection  of  the  law,  and  treated  in  all  respects  as  though 
they  were  entitled  to  none  of  the  privileges  of  citizenship  under 
a  constitution  which  they  desired  to  modify ;  it  is  very  possible 
that  they  might  seek  to  give  effect  to  their  views,  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  by  torce  the  changes  to  which  they  w  ere  attached  in  theory. 
Hut  the  risks  of  any  such  step  are  of  a  character  to  restrain  men 
ot  common  prudence  from  the  attempt,  except  under  extraordi¬ 
narily  favorable  circumstances.  Either  the  number  of  the  dis¬ 
contented  must  be  so  great  as  to  afford  a  fair  prospect  of  over¬ 
bearing  all  resistance ;  or  the  weakness  and  folly  oi  the  govern¬ 
ment  must  be  so  apparent,  as  to  render  it  probable  that  no 
resistance,  or  none  that  am  be  effectual,  wdll  be  attempted ;  before 
any  y>arty,  however  discontented  or  violent,  wdll  venture  upon 
oj)en  rebellion.  When,  therefore,  rebellion  does  actually  occur, 
we  may  assume,  either  that  the  measures  of  government  have 
been  so  flagitious  .as  to  unite  the  greater  part  of  its  subjects  in 
opposition,  or  that  there  is  so  manifest  an  imbecility  in  its  conduct, 
and  such  a  W’ant  of  judgment  and  skill  in  its  councils,  as  to  in- 
«>pire  the  few  that  are  discontented  with  that  confidence  which 
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springs  from  a  consideration  of  the  weakness  of  the  opposiuir 
force.  .  ' 

There  is  yet,  however,  another  method  by  which  rebellion  may 
be  provoked.  If  a  governor,  in  imptitience  of  constitutional  op- 
position  to  his  will,  employs  all  the  means  at  his  disposiil  to  harass 
and  irritate  his  political  opponents ;  if  by  every  metho<l  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  drive  them  to  desperation,  and  at  the  same  time  puts 
on  an  appearance  of  feebleness  and  unpreparedness ;  so  that  while 
the  opposition  is  stimulated  by  the  sense  of  wrong,  it  may  he 
encouraged  by  the  apparent  facility  of  obtaining  redress, — a  rebel¬ 
lion  would  be  tlie  natural  result  of  his  measures.  This,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  narrative  before  us,  was  the  policy  of  Sir  Francis 
Head.  Of  its  criminality  there  can  be  but  one  oj)inion.  Its 
expediency,  (using  that  term  in  its  conventional  sense,  as  con¬ 
tradistinguished  from  justice,)  must  depend  upon  the  completeness 
of  the  measures  adopted  to  crush  the  insurgents.  Supposing 
that  these  measures  are  effectual ;  that  the  most  active  and  ener¬ 
getic  of  the  men  thus  led  into  rebellion,  are  put  to  death,  and 
their  followers  deprived  of  all  future  opportunity  of  giving  effect 
to  their  obnoxious  opinions;  so  that  the  party  with  which  the 
Governor  has  allied  himself  is  permanently  and  tranquilly  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  possession  of  power,  such  a  procedure  admits 
of  an  intelligible  justification.  But  to  tempt  a  rebellion,  when  no 
preparation  lias  been  made  to  encounter  and  overcome  the  rebels ; 
to  allow  the  leaders  to  escape,  and  wTcak  a  disappointed  vengeance 
upon  some  of  the  deluded  followers ;  to  excite  a  contest  which 
there  are  no  means  of  allaying ;  to  act,  that  is,  as  Sir  Francis 
represents  himself  to  have  acted  in  Upper  Canada,  is  to  disjilay 
greater  folly  than  wickedness,  and  to  provoke  contempt  even 
more  than  disgust.  If  Sir  Francis  had  in  truth  pursued  such  a 
course  of  policy  iis  he  now  describes,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
discover  appropriate  language  in  wdiich  to  characterize  his  pro¬ 
ceedings.  But  he  is  by  no  means  the  Machiavel  that  he  would 
fain  represent  himself  to  have  been.  He  w'as  more  surprised  and 
terrified  than  probably  any  other  man  in  the  province,  by  the 
rebellion.  When,  however,  owing  to  the  foresight  and  courage 
of  abler  and  braver  men  than  himself,  the  danger  which  he  feared 
to  face  was  averted,  he  was  willing  to  make  himself  responsible 
for  the  criminality  of  having  encouraged  a  rebellion,  rather  than 
be  exposed  to  the  charge  of  weakness  and  blindness  in  having 
suffered  it  to  take  him  unprepared.  So  true  is  it  that  w’eak  men 
would  always  rather  be  considered  as  wicked  than  as  foolish,  for¬ 
getting  that  in  such  cases,  wickedness  is  the  very  worst  species  of 
folly. 

V\  e  have  neither  sjiace  nor  inclination  to  pursue  Sir  Francis 
through  his  narrative,  in  order  to  expose  the  misstatement  and 
contr^ictioii  with  which  it  abounds.  This  w'ould  in  fact  be  an 
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almost  interminable  task.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  matter  of 
any  moment  which  is  not  presented  under  different  and  often 
contradictory  aspects  in  the  narrative  and  despatches.  Facts,  or 
wliat  are  stated  to  be  such,  are  brought  forward  in  this  work  for 
the  first  time ;  though,  if  they  had  occurred  as  he  has  described 
them,  it  was  imperative  upon  him  to  have  made  the  government 
at  home  acquainted  with  the  circumstance.  Men  whom  he  now 
describes  as  avowed  republicans,  and  as  from  the  first  attempting 
to  deceive  him,  are  spoken  of  in  the  despatches  as  persons  of 
high  character,  and  of  undoubted  intelligence  and  integrity. 
Important  facts  are  wholly  omitted,  or  are  garbled  and  distorted. 
The  proof  of  many  of  these  charges  is  already  before  the 
public ;  and  for  further  evidence  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume 
itself;  especially  to  those  parts  of  the  narrative  which  contain  the 
account  of  his  first  interview  with  the  leaders  of  the  reform 
party,  as  compared  with  his  statements  in  the  despatches;  and  to 
the  whole  account  of  his  negociations  with  the  new  members 
whom  he  appointed  to  the  Executive  Council.  We  must,  how¬ 
ever,  here  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the  character  and 
results  of  his  policy.  W^e  are  the  more  induced  to  pursue  this 
course,  because  Sir  Francis’s  administration  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Tories  as  an  embodiment  of  their  principle  of  colonial  govern¬ 
ment,  and  his  narrative  has  been  highly  lauded  by  some  ministerial 
papers,  as  ^affording  an  useful  counterpoise  to  what  they  are 
pleased  to  consider  the  injudicious  radicalism  of  Lord  Durham’s 
report. 

^^’hen  Sir  Francis  Head  assumed  the  government  of  Upper 
Caniida,  it  was  understood  by  all  parties  that  he  came  accredited 
to  redress  the  grievances  of  which  the  assembly  of  the  province 
had  complained,  and  to  give  effect  to  those  more  liberal  principles 
of  government  which  the  Secretary  of  Stiite  for  the  Colonies 
designed  to  adopt.  Acting  under  this  impression,  the  Tory,  or 
official  party,  took  an  early  opportunity  of  manifesting  their 
opposition  to  him ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  reformers  waited  upon 
him,  in  order  that  he  might  understand  clearly  and  unequivocally, 
the  grievances  they  were  most  anxious  to  redress,  and  the  reforms 
that  they  chiefly  desired  to  effect.  Upon  this  proceeding  of  the 
reformers,  Sir  Francis  attempts  singularly  enough  to  forward  a 
charge  of  insincerity  and  faithlessness  against  the  party.  It 
appears  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1835,  a  committee  of 
grievances  of  the  Assembly  had  made  a  general  report,  embodying 
the  most  prominent  topics  of  complaint.  This  report  had  been 
forwarded  to  Lord  Glenelg,  and  the  instructions  with  which  Sir 
Francis  had  been  furnished,  related  solely  to  matters  comprised  in 
that  report.  \\^hen  these  instructions  were  produced,  it  appeared 
that  some  of  the  points  to  which  the  House  of  Assembly  attached 
considerable  importance,  were  omitted.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Jiidwcll, 
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tke  Speaker  ol  the  Assembly^  took  the  earlier  opportuuity  m 
paindn^  out  the  oiuI:^k>ai  In  order  that  the  new  ^veruor  nii^hc 
be  avmre  of  the  real  wants  of  the  counir\\  and  of  the  iuea:»ures 
that  would  be  necessar\'  to  satisiy  the  people.  It  Is  not  easy  u> 
discorer  any  Indication  of  III  faith  in  this  step.  lf»  indeed,  the 
reformers  hail  allowed  Sir  Francis  to  proceed  in  the  full  ivavictiui 
that  his  instructions  comprised  ail  that  w'as  demaikW  by  the  cir* 
cunistaiices  of  the  counirY ;  and  subsequently,  w  hen  he  mi^ht 
have  reasonably  believed  that  nothing  more  remained  to  be  done, 
and  that  he  bad  satisfactorily  accomplished  his  work  of  reiiress 
ami  reformation,  had  told  him  that  all  he  had  etiected  w*as  useless 
without  new*  ami  more  extensive  measures,  such  a  charge  os  that 
which  he  now  makes,  miijht  have  been  justly  ur^eil.  Had  they 
doubted  the  principles,  or  distrusteii  the  sincerity  of  the  do- 
vernor  or  of  the  English  ministry,  this  probably  would  have  been 
their  course.  But  they  appear  to  have  relieii  implicitly  upon  the 
honor  and  ^oml  faith  of  both  ;  and  in  a  spirit  of  manly  confidence, 
they  at  once  stated  that  the  instructions  were  inadequate,  and 
offered  to  point  out  the  particulars  which  had  been  omitted,  lo 
reply  to  such  an  offer  thus  ur^ed  in  the  manner  deseribcil  in  the 
narrative,  refusing  to  listen  to  anything  not  ciuitaiiuHl  in  the 
report  or  the  instructions,  whatever  might  be  its  importance  or  its 
urgency,  argues  a  lameutable  deficiency  in  courtesy  and  juiig- 
ment.  Whatever  might  have  been  his  private  feelings  on  the 
subject,  ^ir  Francis  was  at  least  bound  to  have  listeneil  to  these 
statements  in  order  that  he  might  lay  them  before  the  Imperial 
Government,  by  whom,  and  not  by  himself,  the  propriety  of  their 
acceptance  or  their  rejection  >vas  to  be  determined.  We  take 
the  statement  upon  the  authority  of  Sir  Francis  himself,  confess¬ 
ing  at  the  siinie  time  that  we  do  not  quite  accept  his  present 
account  of  the  transiiction.  as  an  accurate  representation  of  what 
occurreil  at  the  interviews  in  question.  Our  hesitation  is  foundeil 
partly  upon  bis  own  despatches  in  which  the  matter  is  prosentetl 
under  a  very  different  iispect,  and  partly  upon  the  fact  tlial 
the  reformers  appear  subsequently  to  have  been  willing  to  act 
cordially  in  concert  with  him.  Had  he  really  behaveil  as  he 
describes,  anything  like  cordial  co-operation  would  have  been  im- 
|>ossible.  But,  without  attempting  to  determine  to  what  extent 
Sir  Francis  lias  misrepresented  his  own  conduct,  we  may  at  least 
pronounce  that  in  this  piirticular,  the  reformers  acted  w  ith  equal 
candor  and  prudence,  assuming,  as  thev  appear  to  have  assumeil, 
that  they  liad  to  deal  with  a  person  having  both  autliority  anil 
inclination  to  ascertain  and  redress  their  grievances. 

Almost  the  first  public  act  of  the  new’  governor  wits  to  fill  up 
the  tlxecutive  C'ouncil,  by  adding  tliree  new  members  to  the 
three  of  which  it  wiis  already  composed.  The  Executive  Council 
of  L  |>pcr  Canada  is  in  some  respects  analogous  to  the  I’rivy 
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iouocti  in  Kurland.  I'he  lueiubeis  are  s\vi»ru  to  advise  iKe 
t^veroor ;  and  in  po^nilar  o^>iiiion  they  ^ure  held  rt^|H>ivsihie  R>r 
all  ihe  acts  of  the  jj^overnmenl.  Neither  tht‘  ^nnvers  nor  duties  ot* 
the  councillors  are,  however,  verv  clearly  dt'Si*rilH\U  and  the  cases 
ia  which  the  ^nernor  is  requireii  by  iH^iiive  law  to  act  with  the 
coiK’unt'nce  of  the  wnncil,  are  few,  and  ivnt[varalively  unim|H>r- 
taut,  lo  the  coin[H>silion  of  this  biHly,  very  ixuisiilerable  ini- 
portaitiv  was  atiacheil  by  the  I’p^n'r  CanaiUi  reformers,  and  one 
el  tlie  objects  for  which  they  most  strenuously  ivntemltHl,  was  to 
assimilate  their  iviistitution  in  practice  to  that  of  Kurland,  bv 
making  this  council  res^Hnisible  to  the  le^islatur%\  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ministry  of  this  ivuntry  is  responsible  to  IVurlia- 
ment.  We  have  no  intention  at  present  to  enter  into  the  ques- 
tarn  which  has  been  raiseil  as  to  the  expediency  or  inexpinliency 
of  such  a  practice.  A  more  tit  op^K>rtuniiy  for  the  ilisi'ussion  of 
this  [>oint  will  prol>ably  soon  prt'sent  itself.  lUit  the  existence  of 
such  a  feeling  presented  serious  ol»stacles  in  the  way  of  Sir 
Francis,  when  he  attempted  to  select  new  meml»ers  for  the 
council.  The  y^ntleman  to  whom  he  at  first  appliinl,  decliiUHl  to 
accept  othce  unless  the  responsibility  of  the  ixumcil  was  admittiHi ; 
and  though  af'terwartls  he  consenttnl  lo  wave  this  point,  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  ci>ndition,  he  did  so  only  on  the  understanding  that 
practictdly  the  ci>uncil  was  lo  l>e  ixntsulted  upon  all  meitsures  of 
^vernment,  and  that  its  members  w  ere  to  bt'  at  lil^erty  to  resign 
othce  so  soon  its  the  policy  of  the  ^)vernment  ceasixl  to  ixunmand 
the  support  of  a  majority  in  the  tissembly.  Tpon  this  hHUinyr* 
three  additional  members  were  intriHlucetl  into  the  council ;  but 
within  less  than  a  fortniirht  after  the  new  members  hml  been 
sworn  in,  the  council  adilressetl  a  memorial  to  Sir  Fnincis,  sttuin^' 
their  views  of  the  duties  which  devolved  iiptui  them,  as  Mxecutive 
councillors;  and  theyreceived  a  reply  from  him  which  left  them 
only  the  alternative  of  resi^rninir  the  othiv  to  which  they  had  so 
recently  Wen  ctilled,  or  of  alKUidonin^  the  principles  ujK>n  which 
their  at'ceptance  of  othce  wiis  foundeil.  They  preterriHi  the 
former  alternative ;  and  resiijned  in  a  body. 

By  the  act  which  in'inisioniHl  the  resigimtion  of  the  Fjtecutivc 
councillors,  Sir  Francis  Head  at  once  brought  himself  into  direct 
collision  with  the  majority  of  the  Assembly.  In  that  act,  although 
doubtless,  highly  nn|mlaud)le  to  the  leading  reformers,  and  utterly 
subversive  of  the  hopes  which  they  had  be^un  to  entertain,  then' 
was,  however,  nothing  inetnn|mtible  with  the  peact'ful  and  cimsti- 
tutional  adjustment  of  the  question  at  issue  betwtH'n  the  ^t>ver- 
nor  and  his  t'ouncillors.  Sir  Fnincis  hail  taken  a  view  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitutional  Act  of  l7fM,  by  which  an  Kxecu- 
tive  Council  was  createtl,  at  variance  with  tlie  interpretation  con¬ 
tended  for  by  the  legislative  Assembly ;  but  this  wjis  a  diHerentv 
of  opinion  susceptible  of  an  easy  adjustment,  by  reference  to  the 
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home  government,  or  by  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  province. 
The  subsequent  measures  of  the  governor  were  of  a  character  to 
render  any  peaceful  or  satisfactory  determination  of  the  question, 
well  nigh  hopeless.  From  the  moment  in  which  he  discovered 
that  the  reformers  of  the  province  desired  to  esUiblish  a  control 
over  the  provincial  government,  on  the  part  of  the  provincial 
legislature,  similar  to  that  exercised  by  the  Imperial  Parliament 
over  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  lie  appears  to  have  decided 
that  no  measures  ought  to  be  kept  with  them,  and  that  at  all 
hazards,  and  by  any  means,  it  behoved  him  to  crush  a  party  by 
whom  such  doctrines  were  entertained.  In  order  to  effect  this 
object.  Sir  Francis  had  recourse  to  expedients,  not  more  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  dignity  of  the  office  which  he  sustained,  than  in¬ 
consistent  with  candor  and  rectitude — expedients  which,  when  the 
heats  of  party  are  allayed,  and  they  are  regarded  through  a  less  dis¬ 
torting  medium  than  the  turbid  atmosphere  of  political  contention, 
must  convict  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  of  an  utter  deficienev 
alike  of  statesman-like  sagacity,  and  of  high-toned  principle.  He 
misrepresented  the  objects,  and  calumniated  the  persons  of  his 
opponents;  he  pandered  to  the  prejudices,  and  stimulated  the 
passions  of  the  people ;  appealing  to  the  lowest  motives  of  tem¬ 
porary  interest,  and  calling  into  play  every  engine  to  excite 
national  and  sectarian  animosity ;  and  when  by  these  acts,  as  he 
deemed,  the  public  mind  was  sufficiently  prepared  for  his  purpose, 
and  the  Assembly  was  dissolved,  he  sanctioned  proceedings  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  elections  in  a  high  degree  unseemly, 
if  not  absolutely  unconstitutional.  The  immediate  effect  of  his 
manoeuvres,  was  to  obtain  for  the  Tories  a  majority  in  the  new 
Assembly.  The  reformers  were  defeated  in  those  districts,  where 
formerly  they  M'ere  most  powerful,  and  the  leading  members  of 
the  Assembly  that  he  had  dissolved,  were  for  the  most  ])art  re¬ 
jected  by  the  constituencies  they  had  previously  represented.  So 
far  Sir  Francis  was  successful ;  and  if  there  had  been  no  after 
reckoning,  he  would  be  entitled  to  the  praise  of  a  skilful  and  suc¬ 
cessful,  though  unprincipled  intriguer.  But  the  reformers,  though 
defeated  at  the  hustings,  were  neither  silenced  nor  overawed. 
They  had  abandoned  none  of  their  ulterior  objects,  and  abated 
no  jot  of  their  confidence  of  ultimate  success.  But  a  rankling 
sense  of  personal  injury  and  insult  u^s  superadded  to  their  poli¬ 
tical  dissatisfaction.  A  feeling  of  angry  contempt  to  the  man, 
was  combined  with  disloyalty  to  the  governor ;  and  the  Radicals 
of  the  province  were  more  dangerous  in  the  moment  of  their 
seeming  defeat,  than  they  had  been  during  the  period  of  their 
previous  legislative  superiority.  This,  however,  was  a  considera¬ 
tion  which  Sir  Francis  appears  altogether  to  have  overlooked  ; 
and  he  vms  only  aroused  rrom  his  fancied  security  by  the  un¬ 
expected,  and  to  him  astounding:  intelligrence,  of  an  actual  re¬ 
bellion. 
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We  can  select  but  a  very  few  of  tiie  instances  of  nitsrepreseii- 
tation  of  which  Sir  Francis  was  guilty.  Some  of  tliese  are 
supplied  by  the  work  before  us.  l^or  others  we  must  have  re¬ 
course  to  documents  published  at  the  time,  and  to  the  journals  and 
reports  of  tlie  Assembly.  But  every  instance  that  we  shall  adduce 
rests  upon  unimpugiiable  evidence,  and  we  may  safely  challenge 
Sir  Francis  or  his  admirers,  to  deny  the  truth,  or  evade  the  force 
of  our  assertions  in  this  particular. 

The  ground  of  difference  between  the  Executive  Council 
and  the  governor  was  as  we  have  stilted,  whether  or  not  the 
members  of  the  Council  were  to  be  responsible  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  the  province.  The  councillors  asserted  that  this 
responsibility  was  a  necessary  condition  of  their  office  ;  while  Sir 
Francis  contended  that  they  were  merely  to  advise  the  governor 
upon  such  matters  as  he  might  deem  it  expedient  to  submit  to 
tliem ;  and  that  being  sworn  to  secresy  as  to  the  matters  upon 
which  their  counsel  vviis  required,  and  the  nature  of  the 
advice  they  had  tendered,  they  w'ere  of  necessity  irresponsible. 
In  his  replies  to  addresses  presented  to  him,  Sir  Francis  describes 
the  demand  of  the  Executive  councillors,  as  though  they  sought 
for  irresponsibility,  and  he  had  advocated  the  opposite  doctrine, 
for  he  speaks  of  ‘  the  irresjmmhle  dominatum  of  a  Toronto  rai- 
‘  nistry  ‘  the  arbitrary  domination  of  an  irresponsible^  secret, 
‘  and  self-constituted  cabinet  ‘  the  ignominious  tyranny  of  a 
*  secret  metropolitan  aibinet,’  &c.,  and  in  all  he  endeavours  so  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  contest  between  himself  and  the  reform  party,  as  though 
each  had  respectively  held  opinions  the  very  reverse  of  those  for 
which  they  actually  contended.  And  these  replies  are  published 
in  the  ‘  Narrative,*  which  contains  a  formal  and  explicit  contra¬ 
diction  of  the  assertion  thus  implied.  These  replies  are, 
how’ever,  only  an  imperfect  sample  of  the  methods  to  which 
he  had  recourse  in  order  to  excite  the  popular  mind,  and 
disguise  the  real  subject  of  contention.  To  the  inhabitants 
of  the  more  remote  districts,  he  described  the  inconveniences 
which  they  might  suffer,  and  the  neglect  which  their  interests 
would  experience  from  what  he  termed  a  metropolitan  cabinet ; 
to  some  he  contrasted  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  United 
States,  wdth  the  stagnant  and  improgressive  situation  of  Upper 
Canada,  implying  that  the  striking  inferiority  of  the  latter  was 
attributable  to  the  measures  of  the  Assembly ;  to  others,  he 
plainly,  but  somewhat  coarsely  intimated,  that  in  opposing  him 
they  were  “quarrelling  with  their  own  bread  and  butter;”  and, 
that  unless  they  returned  such  members  as  w’cre  disposed  to 
support  his  policy,  he  would  refrain  from  exercising  his  con¬ 
stitutional  prerogative  for  the  advancement  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  Some  he  attempted  to  terrify  by  vague  hints-  of 
obscure  and  hidden  dangers,  only  to  be  escape  by  mejins  of  giving 
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him  an  unquestioning  and  unconditional  support,  and  others  he 
attempted  to  seduce  by  equally  vague  promises  of  mighty  ad¬ 
vantages  which  he  could  secure  for  them  if  the  Assembly 
should  contain  a  majority  of  members  pledged  to  support 
him.  Many  too,  were  induced  to  vote  for  the  government 
candidates,  by  having  the  titles  to  .  their  land  presented  to 
them  at  the  polling  places,  by  a  government  agent,  and 
many  were  driven  from  the  poll  by  the  permitted  violence  of 
the  orange  mobs,  which  were  enlisted  in  support  of  the 
governor.  By  such  means  did  Sir  Francis  obUiin  the  victory 
in  what  he  terms  ‘the  most  eventful  moral  struggle  that  has 
ever  taken  place  in  our  North  American  Colonies.*  A  victory 
thus  procured  was,  however,  more  disastrous  than  defeat.  The 
struggle  too,  was  as  far  from  being  terminated  as  ever,  and  its 
ultimate  adjustment  has  been  rendered  incalculably  more  difficult 
by  the  manner  in  which  this  first  conflict  was  decided. 

No  sooner  had  Sir  Francis  obtained  his  temporary  triumph, 
than  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  defeated 
opponents.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  work  at  the  head  of  this 
article  is  occumied  with  a  correspondence  which  arose  out  of  his 
attempts  to  effect  this  object  with  regard  to  two  persons  who  had 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  contest ;  by  excluding  the  one  from 
an  office  to  which  his  talents  and  standing,  and  unimpeachable 
moral  character  preeminently  entitled  him  ;  and  by  dismissing  the 
other  from  appointments  which  he  actually  held.  We  cannot 
now  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  two  cases ;  but  we  must  not  omit 


the  opportunity  of  expressing  our  admiration  of  the  despatches  of 
Lord  Glenelg  in  reference  to  the  conduct  })ursued  by  Sir  Francis 
upon  this  occasion.  Their  perusal  leaves  but  one  subject  of  re¬ 
gret — that  so  clear  a  sense,  and  so  forcible  an  exposition  of  what 
was  just,  should  not  have  been  accompanied  by  a  little  more 
vigor  and  firmness.  Had  the  Colonial  minister  been  as  decided 
in  action  as  he  was  just  in  sentiment  and  liberal  in  intention,  Sir 
Francis  would  have  been  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  career  of 
mischief,  and  the  unhappy  and  most  disastrous  rebellion  which  he 
contrived  to  provoke  would  in  all  probability  have  been  averted. 
We  have  only  space  here  to  notice  the  implied  apology  now  put 
forth  by  Sir  Francis,  for  a  procedure  which  on  the  face  of  it  appears 
a  wanton  act  of  vengeance.  He  states,  that  ‘  in  consequence  of 
‘  the  rebellion  which  liad  already  broken  out  in  Lower  Canada,  a 
‘corresponding  insurrection  was  naturally  to  be  expected  in  the 
‘  Upper  Province,  and  consequently  that  it  was  more  than  ever 
‘  politic  to  give  encouragement  to  the  loyal,  and  discouragement 
‘  to  that  party  who  were  on  the  very  eve  of  a  rebellion.’  Now, 
not  to  oWrve  that  in  November,’  1837,  almost  at  the  moment 
when  rebellion  had  actually  broken  out  in  the  Lower  Province, 
Sir  Francis  in  a  des|>atch  to  Lord  Cilenelg,  declares  his  belief  that 
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there  would  be  no  revolt,  and  that,  therefore,  he  could  not  have 
been  influenced  by  any  such  motives  of  policy  as  he  describes  in 
the  passage  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  we  may  simply  con¬ 
vict  Sir  Francis  of  what  w'e  only  will  not  term  a  falsehood,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  gross  and  obvious  a  misstatement  as  to  lead  to  the 
belief  that  it  is  attributable  to  carelessness  rather  than  fraud,  by 
, calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Ilidout  took 
place  in  the  month  of  July,  1836,  or  sixteen  months  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  which  is  now  alleged  as  its  justifica¬ 
tion  !  As  Sir  Francis  disclaims  in  plain  terms  the  gift  of  pro¬ 
phecy,  we  cannot  admit  that  the  alleged  was  his  real  motive  in  the 
transaction,  or  attribute  his  arbitrary  conduct  to  any  other  feeling 
than  that  of  personal  pique. 

From  July,  1836,  when  the  elections  were  terminated,  to  the 
autumn  of  1837,  a  violent  agitation  prevailed  in  the  Province. 
The  new  Assembly  was  little  disposed  to  use  its  victory  with  mo¬ 
deration  ;  and  the  attempts  miide  by  the  defeated  candidates  to 
impugn  the  validity  of  the  elections  met  with  a  similar  fate  to  that 
which  often  attends  election  petitions  in  an  assembly  somewhat 
nearer  home.  All  the  subsequent  appointments  made  by  Sir 
Francis  were  from  the  most  violent  and  uncompromising  parti¬ 
sans  among  his  Tory  adherents  ;  and  it  wiis  sufficiently  under¬ 
stood,  if  not  explicitly  proclaimed,  that  to  have  held  Radical  opinions 
wjis  an  absolute  and  ineffaceable  ground  of  exclusion  from  office. 
Then  assing  of  an  act  by  which  the  Assembly  was  to  continue  for 
its  full  term  of  four  years  without  being  dissolved  at  the  decease 
of  the  reigning  monarch,  added  greatly  to  the  discontent  of  the 
excluded  party,  by  postponing  for  that  period  the  moment  in 
which  they  might  expect  to  regain  their  lost  position.  Still,  al¬ 
though  the  press  was  vehement  in  denouncing  the  person  and 
policy  of  tlie  Governor,  and  party  animosity  assumed  a  more 
bitter  and  menacing  aspect  than  it-  had  ever  before  displayed, 
there  appeared  no  prospect  of  any  resisbince  to  the  authority  of 
the  Crow  n,  or  of  any  attempt  to  overturn  by  violence  the  existing 
institutions  of  the  province.  The  Reformers  were  awaiting  in 
impatience  and  irritation  the  period  when  they  might  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  regaining  their  former  position,  and  w’ere  engaged  in  pre¬ 
parations  to  turn  it  to  account.  Ilut  events  w  ere  then  occurring  in 
the  neighbouring  province,  w’hich,  aided  by  the  almost  inconceiv¬ 
able  fatuity  of  Sir  Francis  Head,  inspired  the  more  intemperate 
Radicals  wdth  other  designs,  and  brought  on  a  crisis  from  which 
the  Province  has  not  yet  escaped. 

In  the  mean  time,  however.  Sir  Francis  had  discovered  how  very 
limited  was  the  success  that  had  attended  his  election  manceuvre- 
ing.  He  speedily  ascertained,  that  whatever  difference  of  pro¬ 
fession  might  exist  between  the  Reformers  .and  the  Tories,  there 
was  no  <lifference  in  the  practical  assertion  of  their  right  to  con- 
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trol  tlio  policy  of  tlie  p^ovcrnment.  Aiul  lie  felt,  too,  that  he  had 
deprived  himself  of  the  power  which  a  moderate  and  guarded 
policy  misfht  have  secured  to  him,  of  keeping  the  one  party  in 
check  hy  availini^  himself  of  the  support  which  a  very  slio;ht  eii- 
courai^ement  mij^ht  have  procured  him  from  the  other.  He  had 
thrown  himself  so  unreservedly  into  the  hands  of  the  Tories,  and 
had  so  insulted  and  defied  the  Reformers,  that  he  was  delivered 
over  without  the  smallest  means  of  resistance  or  escape,  to  the 
Tory  majority  in  the  new  Assembly.  As  may  be  exjiected,  a 
truth  so  mortifying  did  not  Hash  upon  him  at  once.  In  the  first 
moments  of  triumph,  both  the  Ciovernor  and  the  Assembly  were 
too  much  engaged  in  mutual  felicitations,  and  too  anxious  to 
secure  the  fruits  of  their  victory,  to  permit  either  to  discover 
grounds  of  dift’erence.  Hut  when,  these  transports  were  ])ast; 
when  the  last  lingering  petition  of  the  Radicals  was  disposed  of ; 
when  Lord  Glenelg  had  signified  his  tardy  approbation  of  the 
policy  that  had  won  the  elections;  and  all  seemed  peaceful  abroad 
and  secure  at  home ;  differences  of  opinion  began  speedily  to 
manifest  themselves,  and  the  Ciovernor,  to  his  surjirise,  no  less 
than  his  mortification,  found  that  in  all  such  diftcrences  he  was 
expected  to  yield.  Fortunately  for  Sir  Francis,  his  resignation  of 
the  Ciovernorship  saved  him  from  the  otherwise  inevitable  humilia¬ 
tion  of  openly  appearing  as  the  vavssal  of  an  Assembly  to  which  he 
had  looked  as  the  means  of  securing  an  almost  autocratical  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  but  enough  transpired  to  show  his  absolute  incapacity 
of  offering  any  effectual  resistance  to  the  Tory  majority.  Those 
.  unscruj)ulous  exertions  of  his  influence  as  Governor,  and  those 
reckless  misrepresentations  of  the  objects  and  principles  of  his 
op[)onents,  t^  which  he  had  recourse  in  order  to  carry  the  elec¬ 
tions,  produced  no  other  result  than  this,  and  he  had  driven  halt 
of  the  community  to  a  state  of  feeling  bordering  at  least  upon 
disloyalty,  for  no  more  worthy  end  than  to  substitute  Mr.  M’Nab 
for  i^Ir.  iiidwell,  as  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and  to  create  a 
'Fory  majority  more  powerful  and  more  impatient  of  control  than 
their  Radical  jiredeccssors,  by  whose  opposition  he  had  been  so 
violently  excited. 

In  the  month  <»f  December,  1837,  the  news  of  an  insurrection 
of  the  disaffected  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada,  reached  the  Upper 
Province,  and  wiis  succeeded  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  month 
by  an  armed  rising  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  some  of 
his  adherents.  This  of  all  the  events  of  his  brief  administration, 
affords  to  Sir  Francis  the  chief  ground  of  self-gratulation.  He 
admires  himself,  and  challenges  the  admiration  of  the  public  both 
on  account  of  the  policy  which  provoked  and  the  conduct  that 
quelled  the  rising.  He  claims  credit  for  having  evoked  the 
storm  that  he  afterwards  allayed  ;  and,  hitherto,  parties  in  Fnglaml 
have  been  too  much  disposed  to  take  for  granted  the  truth  of  all 
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his  boastings  upon  the  subject.  But  his  renresentations  on  this 
subject  are  utterly  fallacious  and  unfounded.  He  provoked  the 
rebellion;  but  nothing  was  farther  from  his  desire  and  hisexpectii- 
tion  tlian  such  a  result  of  his  policy  ;  and  so  far  from  having  quell¬ 
ed  the  rising,  the  attempt  of  Mackenzie  owed  whatever  of  im¬ 
punity  attended  it,  to  the  vacillation  and  backwcardness  of  Sir 
Francis.  In  truth,  but  for  the  cowardice  of  their  leaders,  the 
rebels  could  hardly  have  failed  to  seize  the  capital  of  the  Province, 
which  Sir  Francis  had  left  open  to  their  attack.  In  spite  of  the 
reiterated  warnings  of  more  prudent  men,  Sir  Francis  persisted  to 
the  very  last  moment  in  an  obstinate  incredulity  as  to  the  real 
designs  of  Mackenzie,  and  uniformly  refused  to  adopt  even  the 
commonest  preeautions  against  an  assault.  To  sueh  an  extent 
was  this  infatuation  carried,  that,  but  for  measures  adopted  by 
Colonel  Fitzgibbon  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition  of  Sir  TVancis, 
the  rebels  might  have  inarched  into  the  city  of  Toronto  on  the 
night  of  the  rising,  and  have  seized  the  arms,  which  were  totally 
undefended,  without  encountering  the  slightest  opposition,  and  even 
witliout  any  one  being  aware  of  their  approach.  In  his  despatch 
to  Lord  Gleneig,  giving  an  account  of  the  rebellion,  p.  327,  Sir 
Francis  allows  that  his  statement  of  the  position  in  which  the 
communication  of  the  approach  of  the  rebels  found  him,  ‘  is  an 
‘  unqualified  admission,  that  he  was  completely  surprised  by  the 
‘  rebels.'  It  is  so  no  doubt.  But  Sir  Francis  has  never  told  either 
to  Lord  Gleneig  or  to  the  public,  that  but  for  Colonel  Fitzgibbon, 
the  surprise  would  have  been  so  far  complete,  that  the  first  news 
of  the  approach  of  the  rebels  would  have  been,  not  that  they  had 
assembled  at  Montgomery’s  tavern,  but  that  they  were  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Town.  Fie  has  always  kept  in  the  background  the 
fact,  that  the  piquet  which,  without  his  knowledge  and  in  violation 
of  his  injunctions,  had  been  formed  by  Colonel  Fitzgibbon  was 
the  first  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the  rebels,  and  that  it  was  in 
consequence  of  the  resistance  thus  ofifered,  they  fell  back  to  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  tavern,  instead  of  advancing  directly  upon  Toronto.  It 
was  not  that  the  piquet  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  oppose  an  eflec- 
tual  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  insurgents,  but  that  it  appeared 
to  argue  a  state  of  preparation  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  at 
variance  with  their  previous  information.  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  the  policy  of  Sir  F  rancis  Head  carried  out  effectu¬ 
ally,  and  as  this  was  not  the  cfise,  be  became  doubtful  and  irreso¬ 
lute,  and  missed  the  opportunity  which  Sir  F  riincis  had,  with  un¬ 
exampled  folly,  placed  within  his  reach.  M  e  cannot  describe  in 
detail  the  proceedings  of  Sir  F  rancis  from  the  time  when  he  was 
awakened  at  Toronto  by  the  news  of  the  approach  of  the  rebels, 
and  when,  in  a  state  of  consternation  at  the  unlocked  for  intelli¬ 
gence,  he  contemplated  abandoning  the  city,  to  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  his  government,  when  he  had  ncarlv  succeeded  in  turning 
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a  petty  insurrection  of  a  handful  of  half  armed  and  undecided 
farmers  and  mechanics  into  a  war  between  two  powerful  nations. 
But  some  justice  has  already  been  done  to  this  part  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration  by  a  late  writer  in  the  London  and  Westminster  Review, 
and  we  may  be  assured  that  the  gallant  men  in  Upper  Canada,  to 
whom  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  repulse  of  the 
American  invaders  was  owing,  will  not  long  submit  in  silence  to 
see  their  honors  quietly  appropriated  by  one  whom  they  unifornilv 
regarded  as  a  hinderance  rather  than  a  help,  and  to  whose  inter¬ 
ference  they  attributed  whatever  reverse  or  difficulty  attended 
their  efforts.  We  must,  however,  before  concluding  this  brief 
comment  upon  his  proceedings,  make  a  few  observations  upon  his 
policy  in  reference  to  this  rebellion,  because  his  conduct  in  this 
particular  is  the  point  upon  which  he  has  been  most  strenuously 
supported  by  all  the  Tory  writers,  and  upon  which,  in  their 
opinion,  his  claim  to  the  title  of  saviour  of  Upper  Canada  is  mainly 
founded. 

Sir  Francis  thus  describes  his  own  policy  in  the  present  work. 

‘  By  people  in  England,’  he  says,‘  I  have  been  generally  blamed  for 
‘  allowing  treason  to  come  to  a  head.  But  the  fact  is,  the  Pro- 
‘  vince  had  suffered  quite  enough  from  agitation ;  and,  as  I  had 
‘  carefully  tested  the  materials  with  which  I  had  to  work,  I  felt 
‘  that  instead  of  either  trying  to  conciliate  Mr.  Mackenzie,  or 
*  make  his  fortune  by  a  government  prosecution,  I  had  better  let 
‘  him  come  within  the  reach  of  the  law,  and  then  let  it  hang  him.’ 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  assert  unhesitatingly,  that  this  was  not 
the  policy  of  Sir  Francis.  He  did  not  expect  the  rebellion.  Had 
■he  anticipated  any  such  measure  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  believe  that,  in  spite  of  his  over¬ 
weening  vanity  and  constitutional  recklessness,  he  would  have 
taken  some  precautions.  He  might  have  assumed  the  appearance 
of  helplessness  and  inaction ;  but  he  would  have  been  active  in 
order  that  he  might  not  be  found  as  helpless  as  he  appeared.  At 
least,  if  he  had  not  done  so,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  folly 
so  great  as  to  bear  the  aspect  of  treason,  and  would  have  rendered 
himself  fairly  liable  to  impeachment.  Even  according  to  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  he  was  taken  completely  by  surprise,  and  the  town  of  Toronto 
w’as  only  preserved  from  attack  while  in  an  utterly  unprepared  and 
helpless  condition,  by  what  as  he  would  imply,  was  the  accidental 
encounter  of  Mr.  Powell  with  some  of  the  insurgent  leaders.  To 
have  encouraged  a  rebellion  against  which  no  preparation  of  any  sort 
was  made,  and  which  was  prevented  from  succeeding  only  hy  a 
happy  accident,  is  at  best  a  very  doubtful  and  negative  sort  ot 
merit;  and  though  not  estimating  very  highly  the  prudence  of  Sir 
Francis,  we  do  not  believe  him  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  such 
folly.  The  rebellion  w’as  entirely  unforeseen;  and  Sir  brancis 
was  in  reality  as  unprepared  as  he  appeared  to  be,  though  now  he 
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chooses  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  having  brought  about  that 
which  he  simply  had  failed  to  prevent. 

But  if  Sir  Francis  persists  in  his  present  assertion,  and  finds 
persons  to  believe  in  its  truth,  we  would  beg  such  persons  to 
weigh  calmly  the  true  aspect  of  the  procedure.  He  wished  to  let 
Mr.  Mackenzie  come  within  the  reach  of  the  law,  and  then  let  it 
hang  him !  But  Mr.  Mackenzie  could  not  come  within  the  reach 
of  the  law  without  also  bringing  within  its  reach  many  others, 
who,  whatever  might  be  their  opinions,  had  done  nothing  to  pro¬ 
voke  the  hostility  of  Sir  Francis,  or  to  entitle  him  to  thirst  for  their 
blood.  To  obtain  a  chance  of  hanging  Mr.  Mackenzie,  therefore, 
Sir  Francis  deliberately  sacrificed  all  tlie  lives  that  were  lost  in  the 
rebellion :  and  after  all  he  failed  in  his  chief  object.  He  professes 
to  lament  the  death  of  the  gallant  Colonel  Moodie,  but  he  should 
know,  that  rebellions  are  not  made  without  causing  the  death  of 
many  brave  and  loyal  men;  What  was  the  life  of  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
that  it  should  be  weighed  against  that  of  all  the  persons  who 
whether  innocent  or  seduced  into  guilt,  must  inevitably  perish 
ignobly  and  disastrously  in  that  worst  of  all  conflicts,  a  civil  war  ? 
To  let  the  law  hang  one  man  whom  Sir  Francis  had  found  trouble¬ 
some,  he  invited  bloodshed  and  discord ;  the  destruction  of  pro¬ 
perty,  and  the  waste  of  life ;  the  abiding  animosity  which  springs 
iVom  the  remembrance  of  wrongs  inflicted  and  endured  ;  the  wan¬ 
tonness  of  triumph  and  the  recklessness  of  despair.  It  is  true, 
that  he  did  not  expect  American  sympathy  ;  he  did  not  dream  of  the 
loss  of  life  at  Point  au  Pele  ;  of  the  outrages  which  unsettled  the 
reason  of  an  amiable  and  intelligent  woman,  and  thus  have  embittered 
the  remaining  years  of  a  loyal  and  gallant  gentleman;  he  did  not 
anticipate  the  occurrence  of  events  which  might  render  it  well 
nigh  impossible  to  avoid  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  involving,  as  such  a  M^ar  would  involve,  the  most 
disastrous  consequences  for  both  countries,  and  fraught  with  re¬ 
sults  which  no  human  foresight  could  predict.  But  he  ought  to 
have  known,  that  when  once  the  sword  is  drawn  ;  when  men  are 
hopelessly  committed  to  a  course  in  which  failure  is  death,  there 
is  nothing  that  they  will  not  do,  no  assistance  that  they  will  not 
invoke,  in  order  to  obtain  the  end  upon  which  they  have  staked 
every  thing  they  possess  or  hope ;  and  without  being  expected  to 
anticipate  the  precise  direction  of  their  endeavours,  he  was  bound 
to  have  foreseen  the  probability  of  something  more  than  a  single 
effort  the  failure  of  which,  and  he  must  be  presumed  to  have 
anticipated  its  failure,  would  involve  the  loss  of  life  or  the  confis¬ 
cation  of  property  and  perpetual  exile.  Morally,  therefore,  he  is 
responsible,  on  the  supposition  that  his  present  defence  is  well 
founded,  for  the  contingent,  as  well  as  the  direct  fruits  of  his  con¬ 
duct.  And  he  occasioned  all  this  suffering  and  risk,  and  incurred 
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this  weighty  responsibility  in  order  to  reach  the  life  of  a  single 
individual,  whom  after  all  he  suffered  to  escape. 

There  is,  however,  a  further  ground  upon  which  he  states  him¬ 
self  to  have  proceeded.  ‘  The  province  had  suffered  quite  enough 
‘from  agitation.’  And,  therefore,  he  invited  rebellion!  It  might 
have  been  supposed,  that  whatever  were  the  evils  of  agitation,  re¬ 
bellion  was  even  less  desirable;  and  that,  if  the  former  had  injured, 
the  latter  might  ruin  the  province.  But  putting  this  considera¬ 
tion  on  one  side,  has  the  rebellion  allayed  the  agitation?  Is  the 
Reform  party  less  formidable  or  less  active  now  than  previously  ? 
Has  the  domination  of  the  Tories,  or  Constitutionists,  as  Sir 
Francis  terms  them,  been  rendered  more  secure  and  tran(|uil  than 
before  the  rebellion  broke  out?  Is  the  population  more  con¬ 
tented — the  country  more  prosperous — political  strife  less  violent — 
party  feuds  less  bitter  than  formerly  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary, 
notoriously  the  case,  that  in  every  point  of  view,  the  condition  of 
the  Province  has  been  seriously  deteriorated  by  the  results  of  this 
unhappy  rebellion,  for  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  Sir  Francis,  he 
above  every  body,  is  to  be  held  responsible !  And  this  it  is,  in 
Tory  language,  to  save  a  country  ! 

Our  confined  space  has  prevented  us  from  adverting  to  many 
particulars  essential  to  an  accurate  conception  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  w  ork  before  us.  We  feel  that  in  some  respects  our  state¬ 
ments  hardly  possess  their  due  weight  because  w^e  have  not  been 
able  to  substantiate  them  in  detail.  But  we  are  fearless  of  con¬ 
tradiction,  because  those  who  know  what  the  real  facts  of  the  case 
are,  must  feel  also,  that  we  have  exaggerated  nothing,  and  have 
erred,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of  omission.  The  policy  of  Sir  Francis, 
whatever  might  be  its  intention,  had  undoubtedly  the  etfect  ot  in¬ 
creasing  his  difficulties  in  a  duplicate  ratio ;  and  in  overcoming  one 
obstacle  to  his  w  ill,  he  uniformly  created  another  tw  ice  as  formi¬ 
dable.  The  means  by  w  hich  he  freed  himself  from  the  Executive 
Council  committed  him  to  a  conflict  with  the  Assembly ;  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Assembly  produced  more  violent  and  dangerous  agita¬ 
tion  than  had  ever  previously  been  known  in  the  Province ;  to 
quell  the  agitation  he  invited  a  rebellion  ;  and  in  crushing  the  re¬ 
bellion  he  incurred  an  imminent  risk  of  a  war  with  the  United 
States.  Here,  how’ever,  happily  for  the  peace  of  the  w’orld,  he 
was  checked,  or  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  point  he  w  ould  have 
pushed  his  fortune.  It  is  a  strange  conjuncture  of  parties  which 
can  elevate  such  a  man  to  the  reputation  of  a  statesman  and  a 
hero ;  but  it  is  consolatory  to  know,  that  a  very  brief  period  only 
can  elapse  before  Sir  Francis  is  stripped  of  his  adventitious  fame, 
and  reduced  to  his  true  dimensions.  Anticipating  the  speedy 
arrival  of  this  period,  we  should  not  have  taken  any  notice  ot  the 
present  production,  did  not  future  legislation  for  the  Province 
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he  misgoverned,  depend  in  some  degree  upon  the  estimate  formed 
of  his  policy.  We  liave  given  to  Upper  Canada  a  consideration 
which  we  should  not  have  thought  of  giving  to  Sir  Francis  Head. 


Art.  VI.  1.  Christian  Witness  (  a  Quarterly  Periodical).  Iinvc. 

Plymouth. 

2.  Disciplcship.  By  Percy  Hall. 

3.  Schismatic  Tendency  of  Sectional  Membership. 

4.  The  Memorial  of  the  Brethren  in  Christ. 

TT  would  argue  little  knowledge  or  little  discretion  in  English 
^  Independents  or  Baptists,  to  justify  their  adherence  to  their 
respective  communities,  on  the  ground  that  these  were  organized 
and  conducted  according  to  a  perfect  apostolic  model.  Although 
in  the  heat  of  controversy  different  sects  may  ap^xjar  to  hold  such 
language  towards  each  other ;  yet  we  apprehend  that  members  of 
the  same  sect,  in  private  intercourse,  are  free  enough  to  confess 
that  this  and  that  point  would  be  well  altered.  The  spirit  of  dog¬ 
matism  in  man  is  doubtless  so  strong,  that  he  is  apt  to  assume  a 
tone  of  infallibility,  even  when  contending  against  such  assump¬ 
tions  :  yet  we  believe  that  considerate  and  moderate  men  are  to  be 
found  in  all  sects,  and  eminently,  we  would  hope,  among  those 
who  acknowledge  no  authority  but  that  of  Christ  and  his  apostles; 
men,  who  would  willingly  listen  to  complaints  of  defect  or  error 
in  their  own  church  government,  especially  if  accompanied  with 
pmctical  suggestions  for  avoiding  them. 

One  point  has  been  often  commented  on,  from  the  days  of  Dr, 
Owen  to  the  present  time,  in  which  the  congregational  churches  of 
England  differ  from  those  of  the  primitive  ages.  The  churches  of 
the  first  and  second  centuries  had  viany  elders  in  each.  The 
bishop  was  not  then  an  isolated  minister,  but  primus  inter  paresy 
distinguished  among  his  coadjutors  by  age,  by  gilts,  or  by  long 
acquaintance  with  the  Hock.  Before  the  power  of  the  bishop,  as 
a  separate  order,  was  established ;  before  the  influx  of  w'ealth  had 
made  his  office  coveted  for  the  patronage  or  luxury  connected 
with  it ;  before  political  and  judicial  authority  had  been  vested 
in  him,  this  arrangement  had  many  advantages.  Ihe  plurality 
of  presbyters  guarded  considerably  against  the  undue  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  single  mind,  and  the  contraction  of  intellect  which  a 
church  suffers  when  it  is  long  dependent  on  the  instruction  of  a 
single  teacher.  But  as  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  such  a  body 
of  teachers  to  work  together  in  harmony,  without  a  President  or 
Uhainnan,  the  very  necessity  of  the  case  will  presently  confer  on 
one  of  the  presbyters  a  certain  priority  of  honour  to  the  rest,  in 
"Inch  consisted  primitive  Episcopacy. 
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The  organization  of  modern  dissenting  churches,  having  rarely 
even  a  pretence  of  similarity  in  this  respect  to  the  churches  of  the 
iirst  century,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  those  who  are  honestly  desir¬ 
ous  of  following  the  highest  antiquity,  should  from  time  to  time 
utter  loud  remonstrances  against  our  present  degenerate  condition. 
Aud  if  it  be  accompanied  with  friendly  suggestions  of  ameliora¬ 
tion,  we  desire  to  receive  them  most  cordially.  Such  we  believe 
to  be  the  intention  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Beverley,  in  his  “  Letters  to  the 
Rev.  John  A.  James,”  although  (like  a  valuable  watch  dog),  his 
bark  is  rather  too  sharp  to  please  our  nerves.  Such,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  is  not  the  intention  of  another  class  of  brethren,  who  are 
loud  in  declamation  against  “ the  one-man  system''  Delenda  est 
Carthago,  is  the  motto  carried  on  their  banner.  They  avowedly 
rejoice  in  every  thing  which  tends  to  the  destruction  of  existing 
churches ;  and  would  utterly  refuse  to  help  in  improving  them. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  closer  examination  of  their  doctrines,  let 
us  dwell  a  little  on  the  deviation  from  antiquity,  to  which,  on  tiic 
part  of  congregational  churches,  we  have  pleaded  guilty.  The 
first  question  thatofiers  itself  is,  whether  the  total  number  of  teach¬ 
ers  compared  with  the  number  of  professing  members  in  the  con¬ 
gregational  churches  of  England,  is  less  than  in  the  churches  of  the 
first  two  centuries.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  give  an  accurate 
answer,  but  we  think  there  is  such  a  measure  of  probability  in 
the  belief  that  teachers  are  comparatively  as  numerous  in  the  con¬ 
gregational  churches  now,  as  they  were  in  the  earliest  times,  as 
that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  with  him  who  denies  it.  Suppose 
that  the  church  of  Antioch  had  twenty  presbyters ;  perhaps  at  the 
same  time  there  were  at  least  10,000  members.  In  short,  it  was 
only  the  large  churches,  formed  in  the  capital  cities,  which  had  nume¬ 
rous  presbyters :  nor  have  we  ever  seen  evidence  to  make  it  cred¬ 
ible  that  there  was  ordinarily  more  than  one  teacher  to  two  or 
three  hundred  persons.  If  then  it  be  admitted  that  we  are  not 
comparatively  deficient  in  the  nnmher  of  teachers,  the  remedy  for 
our  present  defect  (admitting  it  to  be  such),  is  not  so  obviously  (o 
be  sought  where  ^Ir.  Beverley  w^ould  seek  it,  in  multiplying  three 
or  four  fold  the  ministers  in  each  congregation.  If  indeed  this  he 
possible,  we  do  not  say  that  it  should  not  be  done.  But  he  himsell 
is  convinced  that  adequate  pecuniary  support  for  the  increased 
number  is  unattainable :  hence  the  new"  teachers  will  be  only  lay 
elders,  capable  of  giving  but  fractions  of  their  time  to  the  immedi¬ 
ate  service  of  the  ministry. 

But  unless  we  mistake,  our  difference  from  the  ancient  churches 
lies  in  another  point.  The  “attraction  of  cohesion,’’  between  the 
individuals  wiio  formed  a  church  w’as  far  stronger  in  early  than 
in  modern  times.  Their  numbers  might  multiply  from  one 
hundred  to  a  thousand,  and  from  this  to  five,  eight,  ten  thousand 
and  upwards,  w'ithout  its  occurring  to  them  to  separate  into  seve- 
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ral  churches.  With  us,  the  weight  of  the  mass  breaks  the  ball 
into  pieces,  long  before  such  dimensions  can  be  attained.  If  all  the 
congregationalists  in  London,  Birmingham,  or  Bristol,  were  to  co¬ 
here  as  in  ancient  days,  they  might  have  as  fine  a  show  of  presby¬ 
ters  as  had  Rome  and  Alexandria.  How  much  more  so,  if  all  the 
professors  of  Religion  of  every  class  and  sect  were  so  united  into 
a  single  church  ?  This  then  is  the  immediate  and  proximate  cause 
of  our  having  apparently  fewer  teachers  in  our  churches. 

Now  if  any  one  allege  that  herein  consists  our  sin,  that  we  are 
so  ready  to  separate  from  one  another,  he  will  state  a  great  truth  ; 
yet  a  truth  which  may  easily  be  so  used  as  to  inculcate  error  and 
injustice.  Indeed  there  is  some  weight  in  the  defence,  that  the 
Scripture  has  not  defined  at  what  crisis  the  unwieldiness  of  a 
church  is  a  reason  for  dividing  it  into  several ;  and  that  such  un¬ 
wieldiness  rarely  can  have  arisen  in  apostolic  times.  Yet  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  Ephesus  in  Paul’s  day  was  large  enough  to  need  and  to  sup¬ 
port  many  elders  or  overseers ;  and  we  are  not  therefore  disposed 
to  excuse  ourselves,  as  though  there  were  no  scriptural  precedent 
against  us.  More  to  the  purpose  might  it  be  to  say,  that  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  the  mischief  of  these  powerful  organizations ;  that 
the  rapid  growth  of  episcopal  power  in  the  second  century,  while 
the  civil  magistrate  was  still  hostile,  and  the  church  comparatively 
uncorrupt,  may  serve  to  warn  us  not  to  desire  to  imitate  the  earliest 
churches  so  closely  in  a  matter  which  turned  out  so  hurtful  to 
them ;  or  at  least,  not  to  grieve  very  much  if  exactly  that  state  of 
things  is  now  unattainable. 

Yet  we  cannot  deny  that  it  is  a  shame  and  a  scandal  to  all 
churches,  of  every  name  and  sect,  when  they  part  in  anger  or  dis¬ 
gust  ;  or  w'hen,  having  parted,  they  cease  to  regard  one  another  as 
constituting  one  body  ;  and  will  not  receive  one  another  as  those 
ought  to  do,  who  have  parted  merely  from  mutual  convenience. 
Now  at  first  sight  it  may  appear  that  the  ancient  churches  vastly 
excelled  us  in  love  and  in  Christian  submissiveness ;  and  we  are 
too  sensible  of  the  deep  want  of  these  qualities  in  modern  times, 
to  desire  for  one  moment  to  comfort  either  ourselves  or  others  by 
depreciating  the  ancients.  Yet  if  our  relative  positions  are  to  be 
understood,  there  are  certain  circumstances  that  must  not  be 
omitted.  Of  the  apostolic  churches  none,  that  we  know,  formed 
actual  secessions ;  but  they  were  not  therefore  without  schisms. 
Having,  probably,  no  vast  room  that  would  contain  all,  the  entire 
body  seldom  endeavoured  to  assemble ;  but  meetings  would  be 
held  in  various  private  houses,  where  more  or  fewer  of  the  church 
would  come.  At  Corinth  we  know  that  particular  preachers  were 
run  after,  and  schisms  resulted,  exactly  as  in  modern  days.  But 
when  the  first  excitement  was  past,  and  the  clerical  order  was 
fairly  established,  a  far  greater  uniformity  of  doctrine  must  have 
obtained  among  teachers  than  can  exist  now ;  and  it  was  not  long 
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before  the  mass  of  the  ignorant  laity  began  to  imbibe  the  belief,  that 
whatever  the  teacliers  asserted  to  come  of  apostolic  tradition,  must 
be  quietly  received  by  them.  We  feel  it  hard  to  eulogize  this  as 
humility  or  Christian  submissiveness.  But  how  opposite  is  our 
case.  We  came  out  of  the  bog  of  Rome,  with  mire  sticking  all 
over  us ;  and  before  men  could  get  clear,  and  the  new  position  be 
well  understood,  a  few  of  the  foremost  laid  hold  of  the  theology 
of  Augustine,  and  persuaded  the  civil  power  in  every  country  to 
enforce  this  as  the  only  true  creed  of  Protestants.  Thenceforward 
the  Calvinistic  controversy  unceasingly  embroiled  the  churches;  (a 
controversy  altogether  unknown  to  the  first  four  centuries;)  and  the 
differences  of  doctrine  between  teachers  became  too  considerable  to 
alloNv  men  to  treat  it  as  immaterial  to  which  of  several  they  would 
habitually  listen.  The  most  common  cause  which  leads  churches  to 
divide  into  two,  rather  than  cohere  and  grow  as  one,  is  found  in  the 
preference  of  preachers :  and  how  is  this  difficulty  to  be  fought 
against  by  pressing  all  the  churches  into  one  ? 

We  do  not  say  that  this  is  a  right  state  of  things.  We  feel  it 
bad,  painful,  humbling.  But  we  must  represent,  that  the  case  is 
not  that  of  Congregationalism,  but  of  Protestantism.  The  agree¬ 
ment  on  these  points  is  less  (for  instance)  among  ministers  of  the 
church  of  England,  than  among  congregationalists.  We  believe 
that  pious  members  of  the  church  of  England  w'ould  fret  as 
much  as  any  dissenters,  to  be  constrained  to  attend  any  other 
ministers  of  that  church  than  those  whose  doctrine  they  approve. 
In  short  then,  those  who  desire  to  blend  all  the  dissenters  of  each 
city  into  one  church  (without  which  we  cannot  imitate  the  ancients, 
and  must  needs  go  on  in  the  “  one-man  system”),  must  show  us 
how  it  is  to  be  effected  suddenly,  at  any  other  expense  than  by  in¬ 
dividuals  renouncing  their  private  judgments,  and  thus  reestablish¬ 
ing  Popery.  For  ourselves,  we  believe  it  ought  to  he  aimed  at ; 
but  that  the  time  is  not  generally  ripe  for  it,  and  that  to  constrain 
the  form  of  union  before  the  substance  is  attained,  would  embitter 
the  (tuarrel,  and  make  the  rent  worse.  Perhaps  the  Lord  does  not 
grant  to  any  division  of  his  church  the  blessing  of  full  unanimity, 
until  all  the  branches  of  it  learn  to  lay  aside  their  enmities  :  and 
as  regards  sin  in  this  matter,  w’e  dare  not  throw  a  stone  at  any 
other  church,  except  at  those,  which  by  a  claim  of  universal  ex¬ 
clusive  dominion,  carry  schism  and  implacable  war  on  their  front. 

Among  these  we  are  very  sorry  to  reckon  the  recently  arisen 
body  of  Christians,  whose  head  (juarters  is  Plymouth,  and  who 
have  taken  to  themselves  the  title  of  The  Brethren.  Most  sin¬ 
cerely  can  we  profess  that  we  have  watched  the  rise  and  progress 
of  their  views,  not  only  without  prejudice,  but  with  deep  and 
anxious  interest.  We  saw  so  much  to  admire  in  the  spirit  ot  the 
men,  so  many  points  of  neglected  truth  prominent  in  their  minds, 
that  it  was  long  before  we  gave  up  the  liope  that  they  would  ex- 
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hibit  to  England  a  pattern  of  a  “  more  excellent  way’*  than  she 
has  yet  seen.  It  is  not  any  error  in  bare  opinions  of  which 
we  complain— errors  equally  great  we  may  ourselves  hold  un¬ 
awares  :  and  many  of  their  opinions  appear  to  us  to  involve  valu¬ 
able  truth.  It  is  the  exclusive  dogmatic  spirit,  the  scornful,  su|>er- 
cilious  tone,  the  absolute  refusal  to  coo|>erate  on  neutral  ground, 
the  zeal  for  proselyting  persons — not  to  Christ,  but  to  a  new  sys¬ 
tem,  which  they  ridiculously  pretend  \snot  a  system;  the  carelessness 
what  spiritual  ties  they  burst  while  pressing  their  theories ;  we 
must  add,  the  false  principles  of  reasoning  and  judgment,  set  up 
for  idolatry  ;  their  contempt  of  all  who  contest  their  modes  of 
thinking;  their  unwise  scoll’s  against  learning  and  education;  their 
opposition  to  every  effort  to  educate  men’s  minds  or  benefit  their 
civil  condition ; — these  are  the  things  which  have  convinced  us  to 
our  sorrow,  that  they  are  likely[to  be  chiefly  signal  as  firebrands  in 
the  Christian  w  orld,  and  supporters  of  all  political  oppression. 

There  is  an  apparent  difficulty  in  learning  what  their  tenets 
are ;  for  they  forbid  us  to  count  the  Christian  iVitness  their  organ 
(protesting  against  this  on  the  wrapper) ;  they  refuse  to  set  forth 
any  Creed  or  Form  of  Church  (iovernment ;  they  pretend  to  act 
as  individuals,  and  that  their  Church,  as  suchy  holds  no  notions. 
We  shall  however  persist  in  calling  the  Christian  Witness  their 
organ,  as  long  as  we  see  it  strictly  confined  to  the  advocacy  of 
their  peculiar  sentiments.  No  one  can  study  their  numerous  tracts, 
great  and  small,  much  less  hear  their  preachings,  their  expo¬ 
sitions  of  Scripture,  their  conversations,  their  prayers,  without 
perceiving  an  entire  and  peculiar  system  of  doctrine  and  thought 
pervading  the  wdiole.  We  do  not,  therefore,  feel  on  uncertain 
ground,  in  endeavouring  to  consolidate  their  tenets  :  and  though 
it  is  highly  possible  that  many  individuals  of  their  body,  w'ho  have 
but  partially  imbibed  or  understood  the  system,  w  ill  shrink  from 
naked  statements,  which,  when  clothed  in  their  peculiar  phraseol¬ 
ogy,  they  habitually  admire;  we  yet  feel  satisfied  that  the  following 
will,  as  a  whole,  substantially  and  faithfully  convey  the  doctrines 
inculcated  among  them. 

Their  fundamental  tenet  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  (Quakers;  viz., 
that  the  energies  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  still  given  to  the  Church  in 
so  emphatic  and  peculiar  a  mode,  as  to  make  all  Church  arrangements 
for  edification  unlawful.  They  do  not  attack  bad  organization, 
but  organization  as  such.  They  hold  that  no  edification  can  be 
expected  by  a  Church,  which  is  “chaining  the  Spirit”  by  a  fixed 
ministry;  and  they  assign  this  as  an  adequate  ground,  why  all  dis¬ 
senters  should  break  aw'ay  from  their  existing  connections.  No 
blessing  is  to  be  had  “  except  in  God’s  own  way,”  that  is,  except 
in  a  church  where  no  regulation  is  made  that  one  brother  more 
than  another  should  address  the  body.  It  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
moving  of  the  Spirit  on  the  heart  of  the  individual  at  the  moment. 
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So  likewise  a  written  Liturgy  is  unlawful,  chiefly  because  it  dictates 
to  the  Spirit. 

A  church  may  have,  perhaps  ought  to  have,  a  fixed  pastor  or 
pastors,  not  to  teach,  but  to  look  after  the  conduct  of  the  members, 
attend  to  the  poor  and  sick,  and  make  all  arrangements  of  conve¬ 
nience  ;  we  believe,  also,  all  of  a  pecuniary  nature.  It  may  like¬ 
wise  permit  an  individual  to  give  notice,  that  he  will  preach  the 
gospel  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  place  “  to  the  world mean¬ 
ing  thereby  any  body  who  comes ;  and  who  are  counted  as  the 
world,  even  though  nine  tenths  happen  to  be  true  believers.  But 
if  they  assemble  as  believers,  this  is  no  longer  lawful.  The  Spirit 
must  then  be  left  free. 

Nor  is  it  fit  that  the  church  recognize  any  individual  as  a 
I'eacher  by  a  public  act.  The  Spirit  makes  a  man  a  Teacher, 
and  the  individuals  of  the  church  in  their  private  capacity  are 
bound  to  recognize  it;  to  listen  to  him,  and  obey  the  Spirit  in 
him:  but  no  one  ought  to  be  officially  a  Teacher,  so  as  to  have  a 
time  allotted  for  him,  and  him  exclusively,  to  address  the  church. 

The  church  ought  to  meet,  “  as  a  church, ”at  least  every  Sunday; 
and  every  time  that  it  meets,  it  ought  to  break  bread  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  Lord. 

It  is  not  lawful  to  educate  any  one  as  a  minister  of  religion, 
however  undoubted  his  piety,  however  great  his  desire  to  become 
apt  to  teach.  Such  aptitude  is  to  be  gained,  not  by  the  natural  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  mind  in  Philology,  in  History,  in  Science,  in  Litera¬ 
ture  and  Criticism,  but  by  prayer,  meditation,  and  study  of  the 
Bible  alone,  without  note  or  comment. 

If  any  one  have  already  acquired  a  knowledge  of  literature,  it 
is  lawful  to  employ  it  in  the  service  of  Christ:  but  those  who  have 
not  acquired  it,  must  not  seek  for  it.  (Nearly  as  lawyers  say  of 
some  things:  Fieri  tton  dehuit :  factum  valet,) 

The  law  of  Moses  is  not  our  rule  of  life  in  any  sense  w  hatever. 
The  law  of  Christ  alone  is  our  sufficient  rule.  Accordingly,*  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  or  Seventh  Day  is  binding  upon  no 
Christian.  The  observance  of  the  First  Day  is  highly  expedient, 
and  by  all  means  to  be  continued.  Yet  it  does  not  rest  on  any 
recorded  divine  command,  and  much  less  is  to  be  regulated  by  the 
law  of  the  fourth  Commandment. 

It  is  not  lawful  to  have  private  pew's,  any  more  than  a  private 
pulpit :  and  whenever  the  pulpit  can  be  dispensed  with,  it  should 
be  removed,  because  (like  clerical  dresses)  it  is  too  much  an  em¬ 
blem  of  office. 

•  As  we  believe  “the  Bretlireii’*  are  unanimous  on  this  subject,  it  sermcil 
rijjbt  not  to  omit  it.  ^  et  it  is  no  peculiarity  of  tbeirs;  since  it  was  beUl  l»v  all 
tiu*  Ueformers,  as  well  as  in  all  times  by  the  most  learned  writers  of  ihc 
C'hureli  of  Kn^^^land. 
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Preaching  is  only  to  the  world  :  but  teaching  is  to  the  church. 

The  twelfth  and  fourteenth  chapters  of  the  tirst  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  contain  the  law  of  Christ  for  our  public  assembling. 

Not  all  the  spiritual  gifts  spoken  of  in  that  Epistle  have  depart¬ 
ed  from  the  church.  The  gift  of  “  ruling,”  and  “  discernment  of 
spirits,”  the  “  Word  of  Wisdom,”  the  “  Word  of  Knowledge,”  (if 
not  that  of  Prophecy),  still  remain  to  us. 

It  is  not  lawful  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  church  on  any  spiri¬ 
tual  subject,  by  asking  the  votes  of  individuals.  “  To  put  sin  to 
the  vote,”  is  an  offence  to  God. 

It  is  not  lawful  to  put  down  names,  in  promise  of  definite  contri¬ 
butions  to  Teachers  or  Church-officers.  If  these  last  are  living  by 
faith,  they  will  not  desire  it. 

All  Rule  is  in  the  few,  because  the  Spirit  is  eminently  in  the  few. 

For  a  church  to  choose  its  ministers,  is  unscriptural  presump¬ 
tion.  Democracy  in  the  Church,  or  in  the  World  is  alike  of  Satan. 

When  a  minister  sent  by  God  comes,  the  church  is  bound  to 
receive  him. 

Those  who  arc  tvhe  in  the  church,  will  have  a  discernment  of 
Spirits  granted  them,  to  judge  in  this  matter:  for  “he  who  is  spiri¬ 
tual  judgeth  all  things.” 

To  separate  from  evil  is  our  first  duty.  “  Cease  to  do  evil : 
learn  to  do  well.”  It  is  incumbent  on  every  one  instantly  to  leave 
a  church  in  which  the  Spirit  is  chained  by  a  fixed  ministry ;  even 
though  he  have  no  prospect  but  that  of  absolute  isolation.  It  is 
the  way  of  faith.  Let  each  act  thus,  and  in  a  short  time  (lod  will 
raise  up  from  them  a  church  in  which  he  can  indeed  take  plea¬ 
sure  ;  lyerhapsj  one  in  which  he  will  bestow  gifts  of  prophecy, 
healing,  and  tongues. 

Every  person  claiming  admission  into  a  church  must  be  received, 
if  he  is  a  partaker  of  the  Spirit,  be  his  opinions  what  they  may. 
Wisdom  will  be  given  to  “the  few,”  to  judge  of  his  character; 
hut  the  sense  of  the  church  must  by  no  means  be  taken.  The 
church  being  always  formed  chiefly  of  babes  and  ignorant  persons, 
must  never  vote  “  by  the  head”  on  such  a  matter. 

It  is  unlawful  to  lay  down  any  Creed,  as  a  test  of  communion, 
or  as  a  test  for  ministers.  Nay,  it  is  presumptuous  to  distinguish 
truths  into  fundamental  and  non-fundamental ;  and  amounts  to  a 
slight  on  God’s  word,  all  parts  of  which  are  equally  sacred. 

The  wise  and  eminently  spiritual  may  detect  that  a  person  is  not 
partaker  of  the  Spirit,  by  some  deficiency  in  the  articles  of  his 
creed,  even  though  (judging  by  moral  tests  alone),  they  would 
have  mistaken  him  for  a  brother  in  Christ. 

“  To  agree  to  diflbr,”  is  a  base  and  carnal  policy,  a*  compromise 
with  sin  !  for  all  differences  of  judgment  flow  out  of  sin.  _ 

*  I'liis  sentiment  mnv  so  often  be  lieard  among  fliem,  tli.at  we  feel  justified 
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The  Creetls  and  decisions  of  the  Catholic  Church  (so  called), 
however  e.arly  in  time,  are  deserving  of  no  respect  and  no  atten¬ 
tion.  The  study  of  Church  History  is  rather  injurious,  as 
biassing  the  mind  unduly  in  the  perusal  of  Scripture,  and  leading 
us  to  rest  on  the  opinions  of  fallible  men. 

It  is  a  profanity  and  grievous  presumption,  to  criticise  the  his¬ 
torical  evidence  of  the  genuineness  and  integrity  of  the  (Janon  of 
Scripture,  as  by  law  set  forth  in  the  Cluirch  of  Kngland.  To 
impeach  the  inspired  authority  of  any  book  recognized  by  that 
church,  would  prove  a  man  to  be  destitute  of  the  Spirit,  and  de¬ 
serving  of  excommunication. 

It  is  unlawful*  to  ap]>eal  to  Various  Readings  of  manuscripts, 
against  those  followed  by  King  James’s  translators:  for  this  would 
unsettle  every  thing. 

To  criticise  and  amend  the  translation  is  unlawful ;  but  it  must 
be  done  by  the  Spirit,  and  not  by  the  laws  of  common  Greek  and 
Hebrew. 

In  the  interpretation  of  prophecy,  the  literal  meaning  is  alone 
admissif3le.  To  fritter  away  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium,  of 
(’hrist’s  personal  coming,  and  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  with 
their  ceremonial  law,  by  appeals  to  Oriental  metaphor  and  spiritual 
meanings,  is  little  better  than  intidelity. 

The  whole  of  the  Mosaic  Law*  is  typical.  None  of  the  precepts 
are  medical,  nor  political,  nor  given  in  concession  to  existing  cus¬ 
tom,  nor  with  a  vie\v  to  keep  the  Jews  distinct  from  other  nations, 
but  they  are  all  types  of  Christ  and  of  the  gospel.  To  explain  the 
law  of  leprosy  as  a  regulation  of  quarantine,  or  to  illustrate  the 
avenger  of  blood  from  Arab  customs,  indicates  a  mind  utterly  dark 
to  things  spiritual. 

“  Heresy”  consists,  not  in  making  a  Party,  nor  yet  in  holding 
or  teaching  a  Fundamental  error,  hut  (asf  the  etymology  indicates) 
in  “  choosing  for  oneself ;  ”  that  is,  in  adopting  an  interpretation 
or  opinion  not  according  to  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  riius,  an 
Anti-millennarian  is  a  Heretic  :  or  again,  one  who  holds  the 
Apocalypse  to  be  spurious  is  a  Heretic. 

Heresy  deserves  excommunication,  because  it  is  ‘‘a  work  of 
the  llesh.” — (Gal.  v.  iiO.) 


in  pnttincf  tbis  down  ns  one  of  iboir  tenets.  Yet  assuredly  tliey  do  ‘^n^roe 
to  differ”  on  Infant  lb»pti«!ni,  nntl  are  pnrtieularlv  severe  on  llie  eliurches  that 
will  not.  W  e  do  n»>t  know  how  to  reeoneilc  this. 

*  1  Ills  Is  ecrtainly  maintained  by  leading  men  .among  them  ;  yet  it  is  dltli- 
eult  tt>  think  it  can  l>e  generally  .and  soberly  .avowed. 

t  e  wonhl  not  widi  any  of  our  re.adcrs  to  reeeive  this  .as  n  fact,  llie 
word  Heresy  me.an<,  first,  a  Philosophie.al  Tenet  or  System;  and  secondly,  a 
Syet  or  Tarty  ;  as  it  i'^  generally,  and  should  alwa\*s  be,  rendered  in  the  New* 
Testament.  .\  “  Heretic”  means  a  Partisan. 
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If  any  brother  in  his  public  teaching,  utter  that  which  is  false  or 
uneilefying,  those  who  are  wise  must  reprove  him  ;  ami  he  must 
submit  to  them.  Tor  we  are  ordered  to  he  ‘subject  one  to 
‘  another.’  And  if  he  do  not  submit,  they  must  reject  him  as  a 
heretic  after  a  first  and  second  admonition. 

All  the  precepts  of  our  Lord  must  he  understood  literally,  with¬ 
out  any  reasonings  about  their  Hebrew  idiom.  A  man  who  ex¬ 
plains  :  ‘  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth,  but  lay  up 
‘  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven;*  to  mean,  ‘  Be  less  anxious 
Mo  lay  up  treasures  on  earth,  than  to  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven 
shows  a  determination  to  dictate  what  our  Lord  ought  to  have 
spoken,  instead  of  reverentially  receiving  what  he  /tr/.s'  spoken.  In 
all  similar  cases,  it  is  the  way  of  Faith  to  helieve  and  obey  to  the 
letter,  however  absurd  such  conduct  might  seem  to  Sense. 

‘  Owe  no  man  any  thing,’  is  an  apostolic  injunction  :  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  unlawful  to  borrow'  money. 

To  receive  interest  from  monies  in  the  public  funds  is  lawful ; 
hut  it  is  more  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ  to  spend  the  capital ; 
than,  to  keep  it  and  devote  the  interest  to  his  service. 

Inferiors  in  rank  ought  to  be  willing  to  acknowledge  superiority 
of  rank  in  other  Christians  ;  but  the  superiors  should  never  recog¬ 
nize  it  in  themselves. 

In  giving  and  distributing  to  the  indigent,  we  must  listen  to  the 
simple  commands  of  Christ,  and  not  modify  them  by  any  considera¬ 
tions  of  expediency  and  political  economy. 

To  attend  a  political  meeting,  or  to  become  member  of  a  society 
in  w  hich  men  unite,  not  as  Christians,  but  as  citizens,  for  gaining 
any  worldly  object  (as  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  the  protection 
of  Aborigines,  the  providing  for  the  poor,  the  reforming  of  crimi¬ 
nals)  ;  is  to  become  one  of  the  world,  and  is  inconsistent  w  ith  our 
duty  to  Christ. 

By  becoming  citizens  of  the  New*  Jerusalem,  we  cease  to  be  citizens 
of  this  w'orld,  and  ought  not  to  claim  the  rights  of  worldly  citizen¬ 
ship.  Paul  showed  great  want  of  faith  in  doing  so.  As  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  his  wilful  return  to  Jerusalem,  wlien  the  Holy  Spirit  for¬ 
bade  him ;  he  seems  to  have  been  left  under  a  cloud,  and  finally 
sent  to  prison  by  Felix  and  Festus  for  two  years,  until  he  had 
come  to  himself. 

Xo  Christian  ought  to  submit  to  bear  sw  ay  in  this  w'orld ;  for  all 
the  powers  of  this  world  are  apostate  from  God,  and  in  reality 
appointed  by  and  under  control  of  the  devil. 

When  it  is  said,  that  kings  and  governors  are  an  ordinance  of 
C»0(l,  this  is  be  understood  of  his  Providence,  not  of  his  Grace. 
He  ‘ordains  ’  them,  as  he  ordains  banditti,  earthquake,  and  j)csti- 
Icncc. 

hX'ery  part  of  the  life  of  Christ  is  a  pattern  for  the  imitation  of 
the  helicver.  To  pretend  that  he  is  our  pattern  in  Ids  common 
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character,  but  not  in  his  ministerial  cliaracter,  is  an  invention  ot 
carnal  reason,  to  enable  men  to  pick  and  choose  how  far  they  will 
follow  him.  No  such  distinction  can  hold ;  for  every  Christian 
bears  a  ministerial  character  towards  God. 

No  believer  should  enter  into  any  union  or  society  for  any  pur¬ 
poses  whatsoever,  except  a  union  in  which  the  Spirit  governs  un- 
constrainedly.  To  be  a  member  of  a  Missionary  Society  is  unlawful, 
unless  the  society  be  modelled  as  a  Church  ought  to  be. 

Wc  ought  not  to  desire  to  retain  and  transmit  to  our  children,  that 
political  liberty  which  we  enjoy ;  or  if  we  do  desire  it,  the  desire 
should  be  buried  in  our  bosoms,  and  displayed  neither  by  word 
nor  deed. 

We  ought  not  to  busy  ourselves  with  promoting  the  temporal  good 
of  others  by  mending  worldly  systems.  Slaves,  we  may  be  satis¬ 
fied  to  leave  slaves  for  ever.  The  world  is  too  bad  to  he  mended  by 
regulations.  We  should  do  good  in  detail  by  preaching  the  gospel, 
feeding  the  hungry,  and  tending  the  sick  ;  but  we  ought  to  feel 
supreme  indidbrence  concerning  Acts  of  Parliament.  A  philan¬ 
thropist  can  scarcely  be  a  Christian. 

Whatever  the  Scriptures  say  concerning  the  world  as  it  was, 
must  be  understood  concerning  the  world  as  it  is.  No  allowance 
must  be  made  for  change  of  circumstances  :  for  this  would  turn 
the  Bible  into  an  obsolete  book,  and  make  it  a  trap  for  the  poor 
and  simple. 

In  expounding  prophecy,  we  must  first  settle  the  meaning 
(according  to  the  wisdom  given  us),  and  not  till  afterwards,  search 
into  history  for  its  fulfilment.  Yet  history  is  of  very  minor  im¬ 
portance  ;  were  it  otherwise,  the  prophecies  would  be  useless  to 
the  poor. 

No  part  of  the  Apocalypse  is  yet  fulfilled.  When  the  time 
comes,  it  will  be  nearly  all  run  through  in  the  course  of  three 
natural  years  and  a  half.  Babylon  does  not  mean  Rome,  but 
means  some  worldly  system  of  which  certainly  Dissenters  and 
Radicals  arc  a  part. 

The  Psalms  are  all  to  be  understood  spiritually,  of  Christ  and 
Antichrist,  and  of  Israel  restored,  or  about  to  be  restored,  to  his 
own  land. 

The  Proverbs  are  generally  to  be  explained  spiritually,  as  is  all 
the  narrative  portion  of  the  Old  Testament,  though  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  its  literal  sense.  Thus  in  the  Proverbs,  a  virtuous 
woman  means  a  good  church,  a  scolding  woman  and  strange 
woman  mean  churches  as  political  as  those  of  modern  Dissenters, 
and  as  foreign  to  Christ  as  Establishments.  Wine  means  doc¬ 
trine  ;  Wisdom  means  Christ. 

In  the  prophets,  Babylon,  Egypt,  Tyrus,  Idumea,  &c.,  must  by 
no  means  be  explained  of  the  ancient  nations  so  called.  Mr. 
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derstanding  them ;  for  it  is  easy  to  see  that  many  of  the  things 
alleged  were  not  really  fulfilled;  as  the  putting  out  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  the  reeling  and  vanishing  of  the  earth,  &c.  To  attempt 
to  spiritualize  away  these  expressions  is  infidelity.  Faith  would 
at  once  see,  that  the  names  Babylon,  &c.,  must  have  a  spiritual 
interpretation.* 

We  think  we  have  written  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  in 
detail.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Brethren  agree  with  the  Quakers 
in  many  points,  but  not  in  that  point  for  which  these  have  com¬ 
manded  the  veneration  of  all  sects  and  all  men ;  their  untiring  zeal 
for  liberty  of  person  and  of  conscience,  their  noble  union  of  gentle¬ 
ness  and  moral  pow^r  with  a  bold  demand  of  *  that  w  hich  is  just 
and  equal’  for  all  their  species.  Alas,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Brethren  refuse  to  employ  the  moral  influence  even  of  their  names 
and  personal  presence,  to  gain  any  blessing  for  their  fellow  men, 
except  within  the  pale  of  their  own  church.  Condemning  w'ar 
unreservedly  and  universally,  it  would  be  against  their  conscience 
to  become  members  even  of  a  Peace  Society  ! 

It  would  be  doing  ourselves  an  injustice  to  let  it  be  supposed, 
that  we  have  the  slightest  hostility  to  them.  We  are  most  fully 
convinced,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  not  only  ami¬ 
able  and  respectable  as  individuals,  but  devotedly  pious,  and  anx¬ 
ious  to  do  that  of  w  hich  they  talk  so  much, — to  be  subject  to  the 
Spirit  in  all  things.  But  it  is  certainly  possible  that  the  leading 
spirits  among  them,  w  ith  much  that  is  praiseworthy,  may  have  too 
large  a  leaven  of  self-will  and  love  of  rule,  and  no  one  can  study 
their  principles  without  seeing  how^  heavy  a  yoke  of  spiritual  des¬ 
potism  these  prepare.  Their  aversion  to  ‘  church  tribunals  ’  seems 
nearly  as  intense  as  that  of  Charles  the  First  to  Parliaments ;  and 
W’e  fear  for  a  like  reason. 

(1)  Now  this  is  the  first  point  in  the  spirit  of  their  system  to 
w  hich  we  must  call  attention.  As  the  Apostolicals  and  the  Irving- 


*  Wc  think  it  safer  to  abstain  from  any  fartlicr  notice  of  their  prophetical 
views,  both  because  we  should  be  too  voluinlnoiis,  and  because  of  the  ditti- 
eulty  of  understanding  their  endless  refinements.  Mueh  turns  on  *  the  Dis¬ 
pensations  ;*  a  subject  liarped  upon  ad  nauseam  ;  and  most  unintelligibly. 
The  Levitical  law,  because  so  dark,  is  another  favorite  portion  with  them. 
Kvery  page,  indeed,  of  Scripture,  as  they  represent  it,  ap])ears  full  of  enigmas 
and  conceits.  Deep  mysteries  and  valuable  truths  are  hidden  in  grammatical 
and  verbal  changes.  l^ims‘thcSon  of  the  Father’  means  something  very 
difTerent  from  ‘  the  Son  of  God  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews  (iv.  3.)  had  n  moral  reason  for  saving  rara/3oX»;c  Ki'Tfiovy  (foundation 
of  world),  instead  of  rrjg  Karafio\t}g  rov  Kofffiov  (the  foundatit)n  of  the  world). 
We  might  fill  pages  with  frivolities  of  this  nature;  a  natuml  result  of  the 
mystical  fancy,  that  the  literary  composition  of  the  Scripture  was  governed 
by  a  sort  of  divine  grammar,  which  it  is  unlawful  to  explain  as  we  explain 
the  idioms  of  common  writers. 

VOL.  v.  TT 
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ites,  so  have  the  ‘  Brethren '  a  system  ot  spiritual  despotism, 
founded  on  an  assumption  of  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Spirit. 
Their  explanation  of  ‘  heresy,’  undermines  all  Christian  liberty 
whatsoever,  and  could  the  rule  be  carried  generally  into  ettect,  must 
split  the  church  into  as  many  parts  as  it  contained  independent 
minds.  A  little  knowledge  of  human  nature  might  enable  one  to 
predict  how  it  would  work.  A  majority  love  to  have  some  other 
mind  to  lean  on  ;  and  the  more  decided  and  dogmatic  is  tlie 
teacher,  the  better  they  like  it.  Of  the  teachers  themselves,  we 
may  calculate  that  some  will  be  modest  and  cautious  by  nature,  and 
cither  will  choose  a  path  so  peculiar  as  never  to  clash,  or  w  ill  he 
kept  down  by  the  ascendency  of  rougher  minds.  One  or  two, 
like  the  strongest  buffaloes  of  a  herd,  will  force  their  w  ay  in  iVont, 
trampling  a  path  through  the  thicket  by  which  the  weaker  ones 
gladly  follow.  A  close  oligarchy  is  the  result ;  for  a  sense  of  ex¬ 
pediency  and  self-preservation  exerts  vast  power  in  preventing 
*  the  few  ’  from  quarrelling  among  themselves.  But  if  any  new 
comer,  using  the  liberty  of  the  ‘  Brethren,’  ventures  to  advance 
any  thing  contrary  to  that  w  hich  they  have  ruled  to  be  the  voice  of 
the  Spirit,  he  is  ordered  to  submit  to  ‘  his  brethren  ’  (for  ‘  wt 
'should  be  subject  to  one  another’),  and  this  means,  not  that  he  is 
allowed  to  appeal  to  the  opinions  of  the  Christian  church  at  large ; 
but  to  some  half  dozen  individuals  of  themselves,  who  are,  under 


God,  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  ‘ 
‘  minded  :’  ‘  We  have  the  mind  of  Christ : 
‘  abideth  in  us  teaclieth  us  all  things 


All  the  saints  are  thus 
'  The  anointing  which 
‘He  which  is  spiritual 


‘judgeth  all  things:’  these  sentiments  are  repeated  and  echoed, 
until  it  is  forgotten  that  there  are  saints  opposed  to  their  opinions. 

When  it  is  noted,  that  like  the  Irvingites  and  the  Apostolicals, 
w'ithout  being  ostensibly  politicians,  they  have  a  strong  sympatliy 
with  ultra  toryism,  not  a  little  quickened  by  recent  reforms ;  tlie 
suspicion  will  enter,  that  a  hatred  of  popular  liberty  bore  no  small 
share  in  the  formation  of  their  system.  Both  the  Irvingites  and 
the  Plymouth  church  appear  to  us  to  have  been  set  up  as  ‘  refuges 
‘  for  the  aristocratic;’  asylums  to  receive  those  who  are  driven  out 
of  the  Church  of  England  by  her  corruptions,  but  who  cannot  endure 
the  ‘  democracy  ’  inlierent  in  the  Voluntary  system.  Clergymen 
who  leave  the  Establishment  are  certainly  in  a  piteous  condition. 
They  have  been  used  to  dictate  to  their  congregations ;  and  so 
long  as  they  could  satisfy  their  consciences  about  the  fixed  sub¬ 
scriptions,  needed  to  consult  no  man  what,  or  how'  dogmatically, 
they  should  teach.  But  if  any  of  them  become  pastor  to  a  ready- 
formed  Dissenting  church,  he  finds  the  people  pre-occupied  with 
principles  and  customs  new^  to  him,  and  which  he  feels  as  a  fresh 


yoke  upon  him,  just  at  the  moment  he  has  taken  a  step  with  vast 
effort,  that  wms  to  free  him  from  all  yoke.  He  is  inexperienced  in 
the  practical  difficulties  of  carrying  on  a  church,  when  its  chief 
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man  is  not  backed  up  by  the  law  of  the  land.  Tl)e  phraseology 
of  Dissenters  (for  all  parties  and  sects  have  (heir  dialect)  ofiends 
Ins  taste,  and  perhaps  the  democratic  form  of  the  cliurch  clashes 
with  his  prejudices.  Moreover  (as  the  Plymouth  Brethren),  he 
often  regards  the  mode  of  proceeding  which  has  become  habitual, 
as  therefore  evil,  because  it  is  a  system.  They  are  (piite  uncon¬ 
scious,  while  summoning  all  Christians  ‘  to  leave  their  own  sys- 
‘  terns,’  that  they  have  formed  a  new  system  of  their  own.  ‘  We 
‘  have  no  system ;  we  have  no  creed  ;*  is  their  constant  profession: 
yet  let  any  one  refuse  to  submit  to  some  of  their  arrangements,  or 
oppose  some  of  their  peculiar  doctrines,  and  it  at  once  apjx'ars  that 
there  is  nothing  practical  in  such  liberalism  or  liberality.  All  this 
is,  we  repeat,  quite  natural,  both  to  the  clergy,  and  to  the  aris¬ 
tocracy,  when  they  become  Dissenters ;  and  we  make  much  allow’- 
ance  for  their  desire,  rather  to  form  a  new  church  than  to  enter 
one  already  existing.  But  this  will  in  no  respect  justify  them  in 
molesting  the  peace  of  other  churches,  and  destroying  Christian 
love,  by  exclusive  pretensions. 

So  anxious  are  they  to  separate  their  cause  from  that  of  all 
common  Dissenters,  and  to  propitiate  the  aristocracy  by  represent¬ 
ing  this,  that  they  reject  the  term  ‘Dissenter’  when  applied  to 
themselves,  as  offensive.  ‘  We  dissent  from  Dissenters,’  say  they : 
so  that  the  greatest  Dissenter  in  the  kingdom  (who  denies  that  any 
community  in  it  except  his  own  sect,  is  a  Church  of  Christ  at  all), 
is  not  to  be  called  a  Dissenter !  This  is  as  curious  as  Mr.  Irving’s 
alleging  that  no  one  in  England  had  a  right  to  dissent  from  the 
Church  as  by  law  Established,  except  himself,  and  those  who 
joined  him:  for  what  he  did  in  the  Spirit,  others  must  not  imitate  in 
theHesh.  With  equal  strangeness,  do  the  ‘  Brethren,’  who  have  left 
the  Establishment  for  conscience’  sake,  inveigh  against  private 
judgment,  as  a  ‘  denial  of  the  Spirit.’  And  w  hile  they  voluntarily 
spend  their  energies  or  fortunes  in  the  cause  of  Christ  and  their 
opinions,  and  repudiate  all  payment  for  chapel-pew's  as  an  in¬ 
tolerable  taxation;  they  wdll  not  endure  to  be  called  ‘  Upholders 
‘of  the  Voluntary  System.’  Is  it  because  the  sound  would oflend 
aristocratic  ears  ? 

(2)  A  second  feature  that  painfully  characterizes  them  is,  ex¬ 
treme  despondency  and  gloominess  of  anticipations,  greatly  rising 
out  of  unreasonable  discontent  that  not  all  men  w’ill  agree  w’itli 
them.  Keenly  alive  to  discern  the  evil  that  is  in  the  Christian 
world,  they  are  singularly  insensible  to  the  good.  To  judge  by 
their  descriptions,  never  w'as  religion  in  so  deplorable  a  state  in 
these  kingdoms,  since  the  Reformation.  Every  thing  is  too  had 
to  be  mended.  The  Churches  are  all  bad :  the  Bible  Society  is 
bad:  the  Missionary  Societies  are  bad :  the  Government  is  bad: 
the  mob  is  bad  :  the  old  High  Church  is  bad:  the  Evangelicals 
are  bad :  the  Political  Protestants  are  bad  :  (he  Universities  are 
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bad  :  the  Apostolicals  are  bad :  the  Whigs  and  Radicals  are  bad. 
The  Establishment  cannot  be  mended,  the  Dissenting  churches 
cannot  be  improved.  To  come  out  and  be  separate  is  the  sole  re¬ 
medy.  They  mourn  that  a  nation  should  profess  Christianity  (for 
it  is  to  unite  the  world  and  Christ),  they  mourn  that  it  should  profess 
infidelity:  they  mourn  that  (like  America)  it  should  profess  nothing 
at  all. 

Again  and  again  is  it  proclaimed  by  them,  that  all  the  Churches 
are  apostate.  This  does  not  mean,  that  all  the  individuals  are 
apostate.  Far  be  it.  But  strange  to  say,  they  hold  that  each  in¬ 
dividual  of  a  church  may  be  an  accepted  worshipper  of  God,  and 
y(t  the  church  as  a  whole  (we  suppose,  ‘its  system’),  may  he 
aj>ostalc.  We  confess,  we  cannot  get  to  the  bottom  of  this:  it  is 
as  tiiough  one  were  to  say,  that  a  Province  is  in  rebellion,  but  all 
tile  inhabitants  are  loyal.  One  thing  is  clear;  that  nothing  will 
stop  the  heavy  complaints  of  the  Brethren,  but  an  instantaneous 
millennium.  According  to  a  dogma  which  is  constantly  in  their 
mouths:  ‘  God  never  does  patchwork.’  He  never  renews  into  its 
primitive  glory  that  which  man  has  once  corrupted :  but  he  pulls 
down  entirely,  and  builds  something  different.  Consequently  the 
Church  cannot  hope  to  regain  her  lost  glory  in  this  Dispensation  : 
but  w’e  must  anxiously  look  for  a  New  Dispensation,  by  a  new 
miraculous  interference  of  Christ  in  his  glory. 

Now,  far  be  it  from  us  to  undervalue  the  tenderness  of  con¬ 
science  which  detects  and  shrinks  from  evils,  in  whatever  quarter 
it  appear ;  or  that  zeal  for  God,  which  ever  cries  out  that  His 
kingdom  may  come !  We  could  echo  most  of  their  complaints 
against  human  sin  ;  but  we  believe  that  it  does  no  man  good  to 
dwell  on  this  ;  it  rather  sinks  us  into  inactivity,  than  quickens  us 
w'ith  hope ;  nay,  the  tendency  of  it  is  to  censoriousness  and  mis¬ 
anthropy.  Desperate  as  was  the  state  of  the  heathen  and 
tlewish  world,  we  do  not  see  the  apostle  wasting  his  ener¬ 
gies  in  lamentation  or  melancholy ;  but  he  looks  ever  to  the 
bright  side  of  the  picture  ;  he  ‘  endures  all  things  for  the  elect’s 
sake,  that  they  also  may  obtain  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  with  eternal  glory.’  No  finite  mind  can  bear  the  weight  ot 
a  sinful  world,  and  it  seems  not  wise  for  a  finite  mind  to  meddle 
with  that  sorrow.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  protest  that  it  is 
an  assumption  quite  ungrounded,  that  this  generation  is  worse 
than  those  w’hich  preceded.^*^  We  believe  that  every  well 


*  This  is  a  question,  the  decision  of  winch  depends  upon  historical  in¬ 
formation.  Hut  *  the  Brethren’  treat  it  as  though  it  were  a  doctrine  of  the 
Hihle,  and  regard  it  as  a  mark  of  worldliness  and  carnal  self-complacency,  tf> 
hold  the  contrary.  Indeed,  thev  so  slight  historical  inquiry,  (as  a  ‘mere 
worWlly  study’)  that  one  would  suppose  they  believed  that  they  received 
their  decisions  on  such  matters  by  a  special  revelation. 
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informed  mind,  will  bless  the  Author  of  all  good,  natural  and 
spiritual,  that  the  past  century  has  been  one  of  great  improve¬ 
ment  ;  and  it  may  be  hard  to  conjecture  what,  except  the  growing 
power  of  popular  sentiment,  has  conjured  up  in  their  minds 
notions  so  dismal. — Likewise,  to  assume,  (as  they  do  assume,) 
that  we  must  separate  from  every  society  which  in  any  respect 
acts  as  we  think  it  should  not,  is  alike  monstrous  and  pernicious. 
It  seems,  we  are  to  leave  a  Missionary  Society,  because  some  of 
its  Auxiliaries  have  elected  patrons,  or  passed  complimentary  re¬ 
solutions,  such  as  we  disapprove ;  we  are  to  leave  one  church, 
because  it  examines  into  the  ‘  experience*  of  candidates  ;  another, 
because  it  admits  all  upon  a  mere  profession  of  faith ;  another, 
because  it  has  many  members  whom  we  think  to  be  unspiritual. 
We  have  no  room  to  reason  against  that  which,  our  readers  will 
probably  think,  refutes  itself. 

But  as  we  said,  this  is  also  connected  with  their  unreasonable 
hankering  after  absolute  unanimity.  Here,  unawares,  they 
bring  us  back  to  the  doctrines  of  the  apostolicals,  which  sets 
much  value  on  uniformity  and  mechanical  agreement.  Disagree¬ 
ment  they  urge,  is  the  fruit  of  the  flesh,  and  indicates  how 
low  we  are  in  the  Spirit;  it  is  in  itself  a  sin.  To  compromise 
with  sin  is  sinful.  ‘  To  agree  to  difter,*  is  an  odious  policy,  pur¬ 
sued  indeed  by  common  dissenters,  but  specially  insulting  to  the 
Spirit.  What  else  can  this  practically  mean,  than  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  be  always  restless,  and  always  on  the  attack,  until  una¬ 
nimity  and  uniformity  are  attained?  But  how  shallow  is  that 
philosophy  or  that  religion  which  desires  uniformity  in  this 
world !  It  could  not  be  attained  without  sacrifleing  all  indivi¬ 
duality  of  character,  all  peculiarity  of  education  and  experience. 
This  world  is  a  scene  for  the  formation  of  mind,  and  in  our 
progress  towards  perfect  truth,  there  must  needs  be  considerable 
difl'erence  of  judgment;  Such  imperfections  call  forth  many 
virtues  which  otherwise  would  have  had  no  exercise.  This 
is  in  entire  consistency  with  the  whole  scheme  of  this  world,  and 
w'ith  the  existence  of  physical  evil.  Moreover,  God  values  minds 
and  hearts  more  than  the  propositions  or  the  systems  which  our 
minds  contemplate ;  and  for  the  due  discipline  and  cultivation  ol 
the  former,  many  a  false  step  must  ordinarily  be  made  and  dis¬ 
covered.  Power  must  be  gained  by  fatigues  and  by  failures ;  humi¬ 
lity  must  be  taught  by  the  consciousness  of  error  ;  the  feebleness, 
too,  of  the  human  judgment  must  be  displayed  by  permanent  and 
irreconcileable  differences.  Are  we  to  break  our  hearts  about  this  ' 
But  w’e  are  told,  it  is  a  mark  of  imperfection,  a  stain  of  "in ;  a 
scandal  to  the  church  I  Happy  is  that  family  which  can  weep  at 
the  death  of  a  sparrow;  happy  the  people  (may  we  add?)  which 
can  repent  and  confess  their  sin,  that  some  of  them  are  Presby¬ 
terians,  and  some  Ccngrcgationalists.  We  are  living  in  tne 
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luidsl  of  grand  realities ;  it  is  a  question  of  the  world  or  Christ, 
irreligion  or  religion,  death  or  life.  We  have  no  tears  to  spare 
for  the  absence  or  presence  of  a  pulpit ;  for  pews  or  no  pews ; 
nor  for  numerous  doctrinal  questions  of  far  greater  importance.  It 
is  practically  impossible  to  make  much  of  secondary  matters, 
without  making  less  of  what  is  vital.  If  we  are  too  busy  in 
straining  out  gnats,  we  shall  presently  swallow  a  camel.  It  we 
sigh  and  groan  that  not  all  Christians  admit  of  ‘  open  ministry,’ 
our  hearts  will  become  hard,  on  occasions  really  calling  for 
sorrow.  For  ourselves,  the  longer  we  live,  the  more  desperate  do 
we  become  of  any  greater  agreement  between  sincere  Christians, 
than  is  contained  in  the  barest  fundamentals  of  the  gospel ;  and 
to  attain  even  ih’iSy  joined  u'ith  mutual  forbearance  appears  to  us 
a  thing  most  arduous,  as  most  valuable.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
regard  it  as  an  axiom,  that  this  mutual  tolerance  is,  humanly 
speaking,  an  essential  prerequisite  towards  any  increase  of 
agreement. 

(ik)  A  third  most  unhappy  result  of  their  principles,  is  in  the 
absolute  isolation  of  themselves  from  all  other  Christians.  They 
say  that  they  are  excluded  from  all  Dissenting  churches  by  the 
act  of  the  other  party,  who,  by  having  fixed  teachers,  and  fixed 
times  for  them  to  teach,  grieve  and  quench  the  Spirit.  Well,  it 
is  to  be  lamented.  But  do  they  forget,  that  others  have  an 
equal  difficulty  in  bearing  with  the  Plymouth  views  and 
practices?  It  only  proves  the  desperate  nature  of  the  attempt 
after  uniformity.  But  there  are  various  other  ways  in  which 
goodwill  is  manifested,  and  confidence  circulates  among  the 
members  of  Christ’s  body.  In  the  last  forty  years,  the  rise 
of  religious  societies  in  which  the  members  of  many  churches 
and  sects  can  unite,  has  afforded  a  valuable  opportunity  of 
diffusing  mutual  esteem  and  respect,  and  manifesting  mutual 
regard.  Benevolent  societies  of  various  kinds  have  a  like  ten¬ 
dency  :  and  a  very  few  hours  in  the  course  of  a  year  thus  spent, 
may  do  much  to  counteract  the  prejudices  fostered  by  only  acting 
with  those  of  our  own  sect.  Farther,  to  advert  to  a  point  much 
pressed  by  the  brethren  ;  the  importance  that  our  unity  should  be 
visible^  if  it  is  to  affect  the  world.  The  profane  world  is  not  so 
stupid  as  to  suppose  religious  men  to  be  at  enmity,  because  they 
belong  to  different  sects ;  unless  they  see  those  sects  refuse  to 
combine  on  neutral  ground,  (pretending  that  nothing  is  neutral,) 
and  seeking  proselytes  the  one  from  the  other.  If  such  symptoms 
<»l  hostility  and  rivalry  are  visible,  doubtless  the  world  is  likely  to 
thif^k  there  is  no  Christian  love  among  us  ;  perhaps  with  too 
much  cause.  But  if  there  is  a  cordial  union  at  bottom,  which 
displays  itself  in  joint  labor  in  some  religious  objects,  and  naturally 
gives  rise  to  the  public  interchange  of  friendly  sentiment,  this,  (it 
anything)  will  convince  the  world  that  we  have  a  real  unity,  though 
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no  uniformity.  The  Brethren  will  no  doubt  reply,  that  all  this 
talk  is  useless,  for  they  have  no  choice ;  it  is  against  their  con¬ 
science  and  their  principles  to  have  to  do  with  any  religious  or 
benevolent  society.  We  know  it  is;  but  we  ask,  Ought  not  this  to 
be  a  positive  demonstration,  that  their  conscience  is  ill-instructed, 
their  principles  wrong  ?  Are  they  not  hereby  convicted  as  apos¬ 
tles  of  schism  ? 

It  must  here  be  noticed,  that  they  are  now  become  a  sect,  even 
after  their  own  definition  of  it.  Once  they  used  to  assign  as  a 
reason  why  they  would  not  join  any  body  of  Dissenters, — 

‘  because  they  are  all  sects,’  a  prejudice  imbibed  within  the  church 
that  calls  itself  National.  In  proof  of  the  assertion,  they  used  to 
appeal  to  the  fact,  that  wherever  a  Baptist  goes,  he  may  sit  down 
with  the  Baptists,  but  with  none  others ;  and  wherever  a  Metho¬ 
dist  goes,  he  joins  the  Methodists,  and  so  on.  Hence  a  Baptist 
or  a  Methodist,  is  not  a  member  of  Christ’s  church,  but  only  of 
his  own  sect.  We  allow  that  if  these  ties  can  be  considerably 
loosened,  without  opposite  and  greater  evil,  it  is  to  be  much 
desired.  But  now,  how  stands  the  matter  ?  The  Brethren  have 
formed  colonies  at  Exeter,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Cirencester, 
London,  and  many  other  places  ;  so  that  a  brother  in  his  travels 
to  these  cities,  is  welcomed  within  the  bosom  of  his  own  commu¬ 
nity  though  indeed,  if  not,  he  w^ould  not  join  any  other  church. 
We  ask,  therefore,  whether  the  Brethren  are  not  become  a  sect, 
quite  as  truly  as  are  all  dissenting  bodies  ?  It  is  perhaps,  time 
for  one  of  themselves  to  proclaim  their  degeneracy ;  and  (since 

patching  an  apostate  system’’  is  hopeless)  erect  the  standard  for 
a  new  succession. f 

(4.)  But  we  must  yet  devote  some  remarks  to  their  doctrines 
concerning  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  on  which  so  very 
much  practically  depends.  Their  inconsistency  on  this  head  is  so 
flagrant,  that  we  cannot  tell  to  what  to  impute  it,  but  to  the  same 
spirit  of  despotism  on  which  animadversion  has  been  made.  Their 
leading  men  have  been  educated  at  the  Universities,  and  though 
not  learned,  are  not  unacquainted  with  literature.  The  pages  of 
the  Christian  Witness  show  how  little  disposed  they  are  to  ac- 


•  Mr.  Percy  F.  Hall,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Venn's  hearers,  (p.  17)  disowns 
all  peculiar  connection  with  the  different  churches  of  the  sect.  ‘  I  know, 
adds  he,  *  no  such  mistaken  title,  as  one  of  the  Brethren^hwi  that  of  Christian 
only.*  Is  this  fair  or  candid,  wdien  he  refuses  to  hold  communion  with  all 
other  bodies,  and  holds  communion  with  these  bodies  everywhere?  And 
wherein  is  the  title  *  Cliristian*  less  assuming  than  the  title  *  Brother  ? 

t  This  has  actually  taken  place  at  Exeter,  but  not  on  any  formidable 
scale.  Tlie  complaint  of  the  seceders,  we  believe  was,  that  the  rest  domi¬ 
neered  over  them,  and  tried  to  quash  by  a  tone  of  authority  their  too  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine.  The  brethren  at  heaa-quarters  hold  but  a  very  moderate 
Calvinism. 
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quiesce  in  the  received  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  or  to  renounce 
the  advantages  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  original  languages. 
A  philosophical  tone  is  occasionally  assumed,  as  of  one  who  is 
generalizing  from  an  extensive  knowledge  of  history  ;  and  we  are 
safe  in  saying,  that  the  writers  would  be  sorry  not  to  be  thought 
men  of  information  and  sound  acquirements.  Yet  having  attained 
a  certain  amount  of  learning,  and  a  certain  exercise  of  mind  in  the 
acquirement,  (be  it  what  it  may,)  they  are  anxious  to  make  a  pre¬ 
sent  of  ignorance  to  all  beside.  That  any  one  who  is,  or  who  is 

Ering  to  become  a  religious  teacher,  should  meddle  with 
and  Greek,  is  treated  by  them  with  grave  rebuke  or  bitter 
raillery ;  to  Dissenting  Academies  they  cannot  allude  without  an 
ecstacy  of  scorn.  To  judge  by  their  practice,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  History,  are  all  valuable  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture: 
blit  if  we  believe  their  theory,  a  man  is  besotted  with  worldliness 
and  ‘  common  dissent,’  who  supposes  these  things  of  the  slightest 
value.  Certainly,  the  fewer  there  are  in  their  church  who  can 
compete  with  the  leading  men  in  knowledge  and  in  power  of 
mind,  the  more  docile  the  flocks  are  likely  to  be ;  but  this  is  a  car¬ 
nal  policy  which  Christ  cannot  bless.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose,  that  those  who  so  eagerly  employ  every 
scrap  of  literature  which  they  acquired  in  past  days,  can  sincerely 
hold  the  ignorant  notion,  that  all  the  difficulties  attending  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  rise  out  of  our  own  carnal  hearts. 
They  know  w’ell,  that  a  very  large  proportion  is  due  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  Bible  is  an  ancient  book.  They  ought  also 
to  know^,  that  an  unexercised  mind,  however  pious,  is  constantly 
embarrassed  by  mistaking  difficulties  which  arise  from  worldly 
ignorance,  for  difficulties  due  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  subject. 
In  such  cases  (as  in  all  cases)  prayer  is  doubtless  good  and  right. 
But  we  are  not  generally  to  expect  from  mere  prayer  a  relief  from 
these  perplexities,  any  more  than  a  miraculous  communication  of 
the  Greek  language. 


A  natural  result  of  the  enthusiastic  doctrines  advanced  concern¬ 
ing  the  unimportance  of  w  orldly  know  ledge,  and  the  all-sufficiency 
of  the  Spirit  and  prayer,  is,  that  self-confidence,  which  is  the 
fruitful  parent  of  frivolous  fancies  and  conceits,  obtruded  upon  us 
as  divine  mysteries.  Those  who  wdsh  to  see  the  painful  but  in¬ 
structive  spectacle  of  prophecy  and  the  Mosaic  Law  turned  into 
a  fit  subject  for  infidel  mockery,  may  read  the  numerous  discussions 
on  these  subjects  in  the  Christian  Witness. 

But  w’e  must  in  conclusion  draw  attention  to  a  particularly  hurt¬ 
ful  part  of  their  moral  system,  rising  out  of  their  merely  literal 
interpretations  ol  tw’o  or  three  texts,  in  which,  as  wt  think,  the 
spirit  is  miserably  sacrificed  to  the  letter.  From  the  precept  “  not 
to  resist  evil,”  they  deduce  the  unlawfulness  of  a  Christian  hold¬ 
ing  any  office  of  magistracy,  in  which  he  may  be  called  on  to  inflict 
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punishment  on  a  culprit.  From  the  mention  also  of  the  devil  as 
prince  and  god  of  this  world,  they  infer  that  to  hold  office  under* 
the  civil  government,  is  to  pollute  oneself  with  the  evil  things  of 
Satan.  Then  (as  may  be  seen  fully  set  forth  in  Mr.  P.  F.  Hall’s 
book  entitled  “  Discipleship”),  they  explain  away  the  apostolic 
declaration  that  magistracy  is  an  ordinance  of  God,  into  the 
empty  notion  that  all  the  events  of  providence  are  ordered  by  him, 
as  are  tempests  and  earthquakes.  Thus  the  sceptre  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  the  pistol  of  a  piratical  chief  are  made  equally  res¬ 
pectable.  Mr.  Hall,  indeed,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  V^enn  s  hearers, 
declares  (p.  21),  that  it  is  “wo/  true*'  that  he  holds  the  government 
of  this  world  to  be  under  the  devil’s  guidance.  To  us  it  appears 
that  Ins  own  book,  “  Discipleship,”  plainly  proves  that  it  is  true. 
Doubtless  he  allows  in  word  that  magistrates  are  “  God’s  minis¬ 
ters,”  but  he  denies  it  in  fact.  He  believes,  (as  we  all  believe), 
that  God  regulates  and  controuls  even  the  devil’s  acts,  and  the  acts 
of  evil  men  ;  but  he  teaches  that  magistracy  is  no  more  of  God, 
than  piracy  is  :  and  his  only  reason  for  obeying  the  magistrate  (as 
far  as  we  can  find)  is,  because  we  “  ought  not  to  resist  evil.” 

Now  to  us  it  appears  that  the  thirteenth  Chapter  of  the  Romans 
was  written  precisely  and  pointedly  against  tlie  very  error,  which 
he  and  all  his  party  hold.  To  this  error,  the  ancient  disciples, 
from  their  position,  were  peculiarly  subject.  They  beheld  the 
powers  of  the  world  leagued  to  support  idolatry  ;  they  knew  their 
oppressions  to  be  often  enormous :  they  had  heard  of  different 
evil  spirits  as  lords  of  particular  countries,  and  generally,  that  the 
devil  was  the  prince  of  this  world. 

It  was  natural  for  them  to  infer  that  magistracy,  as  stich^  was 
an  evil  thing,  and  not  of  God.  It  was  established  by  violence 
and  injustice,  supported  by  force,  and  constantly  applied  to 
wicked  purposes.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  Paul  positively  assures 
them  it  was  an  ordinance  of  God  to  them  for  good.  It  was, 
indeed,  their  sole  human  defence  against  the  bigotry  of  mobs, 
stirred  up  by  avarice  or  hatred  on  the  part  of  individuals.  He  al¬ 
leges  that  the  Christian  “  must  needs  be  subject,  not  only  for 
wrath,  but  also  for  conscience’  sake:”  whereas  it  is  evident  that  we 
are  subjected  to  a  cut-throat  solely  for  “  wrath,”  and  not  also  for 
conscience’  sake.  Some  persons  might  imagine  (with  Mr.  Hall), 
that  the  “  powers  which  be”  are  of  Satan,  and  only  the  “  powers 
which  shall  he''  of  God  :  but  Paul  teaches,  that  the  powers  of  the 
world  which  note  is,  as  well  as  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come, 
are  ordained  of  God.  If  any  of  the  Plymouth  brethren  have 
(as  is  reported),  renounced  lucrative  situations  in  India,  because 
they  would  not  be  made  partners  to  idolatry,  we  honour  them  for 
it.  This  is  to  instruct  the  civil  powers  in  righteousness,  by  a 
self-sacrifice  which  shall  prove  at  length  fruitful  of  good.  But  if 
any  have  given  up  their  places  with  no  other  complaint  against  the 
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government,  except  the  bare  fact,  that  it  is  a  government,  and 
justly  punishes  malefactors;  we  are  unable  to  honour  such, 
for  a  conduct  which  must  tend  to  a  dissolution  of  civil  society. 
Had  ^^r.  P.  F.  Hall,  on  renouncing  his  naval  pay  and  rank,  con¬ 
fined  his  protest  to  the  iniquity  of  selling  one’s  conscience  and 
sword  to  the  government,  to  be  employed  in  any  war,  just  or  un¬ 
just;  we  think  he  would  have  acted  with  wisdom,  as  well  as  Chris¬ 
tian  uprightness.  But  he  could  not  be  satisfied,  without  condemn¬ 
ing  simultaneously  the  policeman,  the  magistrate,  the  sovereign ; 
without  calling  on  every  true  Christian  to  leave  these  important 
posts  to  be  occupied  by  all  the  rogues  of  the  land,  and  contbund- 
ing  one  who  “  rules  in  the  fear  of  God,”  with  the  mercenary  sol¬ 
dier  of  fortune,  or  a  captain  of  banditti.  By  setting  up  so  sweep¬ 
ing  an  argument  he  has  neutralized  his  protest,  and  made  his  book 
a  delusive  and  mischievous  production.  We  are  sorry  to  have 
introduced  his  name  thus  prominently,  while  wishing  to  speak 
rather  of  opinions  and  systems  than  persons :  nor  should  we  have 
done  so,  were  not  his  doctrines  current  in  the  whole  body,  and  he 
himself  from  the  beginning  a  most  prominent  individual  among 
them.  While  this  error  is  in  theory  a  libel  and  affront  upon  ma¬ 
gistracy,  it  is  in  practice  used  to  strengthen  despotism.  A  Chris¬ 
tian  is  forbidden  even  to  plead  his  civil  rights  against  illegal  vio¬ 
lence,  lest  he  should  be  using  carnal  weapons.  Let  but  one  entire 
generation  of  Christians  imbibe  this  doctrine,  and  a  slavish  ah- 
jectness  of  mind  will  be  the  certain  result. 


Art.  VII.  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Cnticism,  a  fid  on  Subjects  Intro- 
ductory  to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Scriptures.  By  the  Hev. 
Stephknson  Macgill,  D.l).,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Cni- 
versity  of  Glasgow.  8vo.  Edinburgh  :  Oliphant  and  Son.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

n^'HE  times  wc  live  in  are  characterized  by  marked  and  strong 
features.  The  mental  evolutions  and  intellectual  transitions 
that  arc  passing  before  us  in  unusually  rapid  succession,  though 
by  no  means  graceful  and  pleasing  in  all  their  aspects,  yet  indicate 
that  human  nature  is  not  growing  old,  nor  its  powers  becoming 
cffcete.  No  one  can  complain,  that  mankind  are  inactive,  quies¬ 
cent,  disposed  to  live  upon  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  or  to 
repose  in  opinions  and  sentiments  once  considered  settled. 
W  ithout  affirming,  that  activity  of  mind,  or  to  use  a  current 
term,  that,  movement  proves  a  healthy  state, — for  preternatural 
activity  or  restlessness  may  be  the  indication  of  disejise  and  fore¬ 
runner  of  decay,  just  as  e.\cessive  mental  activity  is  the  symptom 
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of  several  kinds  of  insanity, — yet  a  little  eccentricity  and  a  good 
deal  of  lost  labour,  are  better  than  apathy  and  sluggishness. 
Rather  than  have  our  children  dull  and  slothful,  we  tolerate  tlieir 
exuberant  spirits,  and  pardon  many  a  mischievous  act,  in  the  hope 
that  their  energies  may  hereafter  be  turned  to  gooil  account,  and 
their  lawless  activity  chasten  itself  into  useful  and  steady  exertion. 
Most  elements  that  ferment  with  violence,  defecate  themselves  in 
due  course,  presenting,  at  length,  some  new  and  useful  properties 
which  had  been  created  or  evolved  during  the  process.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  period  occupied  by  the  movement^  presents  no  quali¬ 
ties  agreeable  to  the  senses,  but  another  period  succeeds,  in  which 
we  find  the  whole  mass  most  pleasantly  changed.  We  gain  a 
result  which  at  one  time  appeared  very  unlikely,  but  which  was 
the  direct  eft'ect  of  the  strange  mixture  and  strong  excitement, 
and  which,  moreover,  could  have  been  producea  in  no  other 
way. 

it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter,  at  present,  into  any  delineation 
of  the  phases  of  these  remarkable  times — though  M^e  seriously 
think  a  comprehensive  survey  and  analvsis  of  the  mind  of  the 
nation,  as  it  is  put  forth  at  present,  in  difrerent  directions  towards 
politics,  religion,  science,  the  fine  arts,  commercial  arts,  and 
general  literature,  might  be  made  highly  instructive  and  useful. 
Our  primary  intention  was  to  notice  the  altered,  and  we  willingly 
add,  improved  state  of  the  religions  mind,  in  its  relation  to  the 
progress  and  prospects  of  the  Christian  cause.  For  although 
there  are  many  sym})toms  attending  the  altered  state  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  bodies,  which  are  far  enough  from  indicating  that  sort  of 
improvement  which  w'e  should  deem  desirable,  and  some  which 
are  deplorable  enough,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  agitation  of  con¬ 
troversy,  and  even  the  freaks  of  fanaticism,  are  doing  good.  As 
for  instiince,  the  controversy  which  began  in  Scotland,  and  has 
spread  over  England,  upon  the  preferableness  of  a  voluntary  to  a 
coerced  support  of  tlie  gospel,  has  done  good  service — if  not  to 
the  theories  men  hold,  yet  to  their  practice,  and  to  the  promotion 
of  Christianity.  For  w'hile  Churchmen  are  as  loud  as  ever  in 
their  execration  and  condemnation  of  the  voluntary  principle,  they 
are  every  where  becoming  converts  to  it  in  practice ;  and  within 
seven  years  will  be  found  to  have  done  more,  by  its  operation 
alone,  for  the  formation  of  their  ow’ii  views  of  religion,  than  could 
have  been  effected  by  all  the  parliamentary  grants  which  even 
Lord  Liverpool  w'ould  have  bestow'ed  upon  them,  if  he  had  con¬ 
tinued  prime  minister  during  ten  times  that  period.  But  when 
we  advert  still  further  to  the  concentration  of  effort  for  extension 
making  by  the  Methodist  body — the  onward  movements  less  im¬ 
posing,  and  perhaps  really  less  vigorous,  though  from  the  con¬ 
solidated  nature  of  the  bodies,  less  observable,  yet,  we  hope,  not 
less  steady  and  creditable  to  the  Christian  name,  making  by  other 
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classes  of  Diasenters — we  cannot  but  believe,  that  the  aspect  of 
tbe  times  is  upon  the  whole  highly  auspicious  to  the  Christian 
cause.  VVe  say  this  considerately,  even  keeping  in  view  the 
astounding  and  extensive  apostacy  towards  Popery  within  the 
Church :  and  the  alleged  spread  of  professed  Popery  out  of  the 
Churcli,  and  adding  to  both,  the  demoralizing  atheism  wdiich  Ro¬ 
bert  Owen  is  spreading  through  the  manufacturing  districts,  and 
the  transcendental  spiritualism  and  Millenarism  which  have  been 
brought  into  combination  with  Sandimanianism  by  the  Plymouth 
bretliren,  and  which  already  boasts  of  some  eighty  societies  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Though  there  are  unquestionably 
some  symptoms  which  are  far  from  bearing  a  favourable  augury, 
yet  there  are  others  highly  gratifying  and  hopeful.  The  rapid 
increased  places  of  worship — and  the  probability  of  their  augmen¬ 
tation  for  years  to  come,  and  that  among  all  denominations — the 
attention  which  is  being  draw  n,  through  the  agency  of  Home  and 
City  Missions,  to  the  neglected  masses — the  improving  efficiency 
and  extension  of  the  Sunday-school  system — the  rapid  and  almost 
boundless  extension  of  the  Tract  Society’s  labours — the  great  ad¬ 
vances  made,  and  still  making,  in  clerical  and  ministerial  educa¬ 
tion — the  multiplication  and  improved  efficiency  of  schools  and 
colleges  for  this  especial  purpose  — all  indicate  that  Christianity 
at  home,  is  pluming  her  wings  for  a  loftier  and  more  extensive 
flight ;  and  W’hen  we  add  to  these  observations,  the  augmenting 
resources,  enlarging  machinery,  and  growing  successes  of  all  the 
missionary  establishments,  w^e  cannot  resist  the  conviction,  that 
the  Christian  cause  is  on  the  eve  of  a  more  auspicious  era  than  it 
has  ever  yet  seen  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  perhaps  even  sur¬ 
passing  them  in  the  spread  of  its  benedictions  and  numerical 
strength  of  its  subjects. 

But,  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  home  section  of  this  wide 
and  complicated  subject,  w’e  beg  the  reader’s  permission  to  say, 
that  it  appears  to  us,  the  pulpit  is  designed  to  be  yet  raised  to  a 
higlier  degree  of  efficiency  and  success,  because  it  is  both  natu¬ 
rally  fitted  for  far  more  extensive  impression,  and  is  substantially 
ordained  of  God,  or  instituted  by  him,  as  one  of  the  chief  means 
of  bringing  about  that  mighty  change  in  the  state  of  human 
nature  which  the  divine  promises  warrant  us  to  expect  It  cannot 
be  disputed,  that  a  great  and  important  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  direct  usefulness  and  impression  of  pulpit  addresses  w’ithin  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years  :  as  little  can  it  be  doubted  that  it  may 
and  most  probably  will,  attain  a  far  higher  degree  of  efficiency  in 
another  generation.  \Ve  certainly  look  with  deep  interest  to 
this  quarter  for  something  like  new  and  youthful  freshness  to  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel — and  for  no  inconsiderable  measure  of  that 
success  which,  under  tlie  divine  blessing,  we  are  prejiared  to  an¬ 
ticipate  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel  at  home,  and  w’hich  w’ill  ncccs- 
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sarily  infuse  new  vigour  into  all  its  enterprizes  abroad.  If,  as 
appears  highly  probable,  and  many  of  the  wisest  men  in  Christen¬ 
dom  think,  Great  Britain  is  destined  to  take  the  largest  share  in 
evangelizing  the  world,  then  assuredly  there  may  be  expected,  as 
there  certainly  must  first  be  found,  a  very  considerable  revival 
and  enlargement  of  the  Christian  cause  at  home.  The  waters 
which  yet  flow  but  in  rills  and  ankle  deep,  must  rise  to  the  knees 
and  to  the  loins.  It  appears  to  us  equally  obvious,  that  this  will 
be  brought  about  by  an  increased  efficiency  of  some  of  the  means 
already  instituted  of  God,  perhaps  of  all  of  them,  but  most  cer¬ 
tainly  by  that  one,  which,  from  specimens  that  might  be  named, 
appears  susceptible  of  great  improvement,  and  of  that  very  effici¬ 
ency  which  might  in  the  shortest  time  place  the  cause  of  the 
gospel  in  that  station  of  general  and  commanding  influence  to 
which  it  is  unquestionably  ordained.  It  is  not  for  us  to  speculate 
too  confidently  upon  the  future.  Nor  would  we  dogmatically 
pronounce  upon  tlie  improbability  of  any  new  or  additional  means 
of  success ;  but  certaiidy,  while  extraordinary  endowments  are 
withheld,  and  the  command  remains,  and  is  considered  obligatory, 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  we  must  look  to  the  pulpit, 
and  the  pulpit  occupied  by  men,  not  following  behind  their  gene¬ 
ration,  but  men  of  God,  in  whom  his  word  richly  dwells,  for  that 
measure  of  success  which  we  believe  will  attend  them,  and  to 
which  they  w  ill  devoutly  and  eagerly  aspire. 

On  this  account  it  is,  that  w’e  regard  with  deep  interest  both 
the  society  which  has  for  its  exclusive  object  the  circulation  of 
the  inspired  word  in  all  languages,  and  every  institution,  as  well 
as  every  publication,  which  is  designed  to  assist  in  improving  the 
qualification  of  those  w’ho  have  cheerfully  devoted  themselves  to 
the  office  of  gospel-preachers.  This  suggests  the  additional  obser¬ 
vation,  that  the  age  we  live  in  has  done  incomparably  more  to  aid 
the  studies  and  minister  to  the  thorough  equipment  of  the  class 
of  men  needed  by  the  church  and  tlie  world,  and  now  girding 
themselves  for  their  work,  than  any  that  has  gone  before.  The 
amount  of  intellect,  research,  labour,  and  erudition  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  defence,  elucidation,  and  enforcement  of  the  in¬ 
spired  record,  was  never  so  great  nor  so  accessible ;  consequently, 
divine  providence  appears  herein  to  have  been  providing  the  re¬ 
quisite  furniture,  in  a  far  more  ample  manner,  and  on  easier 
terms  than  formerly,  for  the  equipment  of  those  whose  lot  it  will 
be,  in  coming  times,  to  lead  on  the  Christian  host  in  its  conflict 
W’ith  the  powers  of  darkness.  It  is  to  be  hoped  all  such  as  are 
now  in  their  course  of  preparation,  will  both  know  the  resources 
that  are  placed  wdthin  their  reach,  and  zealously  avail  themselves 
of  whatever  may  fit  them  to  come  forth  in  due  season  as  men  of 
God  thoroughly  furnished  for  every  good  work. 
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While  one  considerable  class  of  our  Timothies  are  instructed 
by  their  guides  to  study  the  ‘  endless  genealogies  *  of  apostolical 
succession,  and  the  ‘  old  wives*  fables  *  of  tradition,  that  minister 
strife,  rather  than  godly  edifying,  we  cannot  but  express  our  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  piety  and  wisdom  of  those  guides  in  our  own  colleges, 
who  are  faithfully  and  conscientiously  directing  the  devoted 
youths  under  their  care  to  the  ^  more  sure  word  of  testimony,’ 
and  to  its  exclusive  authority.  The  principles  of  a  sound  Pro¬ 
testantism  are  all  included  in  the  one  foundation — other  than 
which  no  man  can  lay,  though  he  be  learned  as  Paley,  devout  as 
Newman,  and  zealous  as  Froude. 

We  rejoice  to  think,  that  a  theology  fundamentally  different 
from  theirs  is  taught  in  all  our  dissenting  colleges.  The  exclusive 
authority  of  the  Bible  is  rigidly  maintained.  The  students  are 
trained  to  a  critical  and  devout  examination  of  its  contents,  and 
their  attention  is  constantly  and  anxiously  drawn  to  every  quarter 
from  which  they  may  derive  assistance  in  understanding  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  word,  without  appealing  to  the  inward  light  of 
the  fanatics,  or  troubling  themselves  with  the  endless  entangle¬ 
ments  and  absurdities  of  tradition.  If  w^e  might  be  permitted  to 
suggest  a  single  remark  upon  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  Theo¬ 
logical  Professors  in  our  own  colleges,  it  should  be  restricted  to 
the  present  topic — the  temper  and  the  controversies  of  the  times 
seem  to  demand  a  renewed,  increased,  and  quickened  attention  to 
the  fundamental  proposition  of  Protestantism,  the  sufficiency  of 
ITolj^  Scripture — and  upon  that  point  we  trust  every  dissenting 
minister  that  comes  forth  from  our  colleges  will  be  ‘a  scribe  well 
‘instructed.*  Upon  this,  and  some  collateral  subjects,  we  should 
feel  disposed  to  enlarge  had  we  not  the  fullest  assurance  that  the 
necessity  for  any  such  suggestions  is  altogether  superseded  by  the 
admirable  courses  of  theological  instruction  wdiich  are  pursued. 
We  trust  we  shall  be  ptirdoned  for  this  allusion  to  a  class  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  whose  merits  and  services  are  neither  adequately  apjireci- 
ated  by  the  public,  nor  suitably  rewarded,  except  ny  the  respect¬ 
ful  gratitude  and  ministerial  success  of  the  individuals  whom, 
from  time  to  time,  they  send  forth  to  the  service  and  superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  churches. 

These  observations  have  been  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  Dr. 
Macgill’s  Lectures  in  the  Divinity  Hall  at  Glasgow  University? 
and  which,  though  designed  immediately  for  the  instruction  of 
the  students  intended  for  the  Scottish  Church,  are  a  valuable  ser¬ 
vice  rendered  to  the  common  cause  of  ministerial  education. 
There  is  nothing  in  these  lectures  to  render  them  unsuitable  for 
the  perusal  of  students  pertaining  to  other  Protestant  communi¬ 
ties.  They  are  confined  to  topics  equally  interesting  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Bible — at  letist  all  who  have  the  ministry  in  view, 
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aiul  by  sucli  all  the  matters  brought  forward  in  these  lectures 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  understood.  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
give  some  account  of  the  contents  of  the  volume. 

The  first  three  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  origin  and  progress 
of  language— the  two  following  to  the  origin  and  progress  of 
wTiting.  In  tliese  the  author  presents  a  condensed  view  of  what 
is  knowm  upon  these  interesting  subjects,  but  does  not  enter  very 
minutely  into  them.  We  could  almost  wish  that  he  had  treated 
them  more  fully,  and  presented  the  results  of  those  elaborate 
speculations  upon  language  which  have  been  pursued  by  the  (ier- 
mans  and  other  continental  scholars  and  philosophers.  In  the 
sixth  lecture  he  treats  upon  the  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  in  the  seventh  on  those  of  the  New.  The  eighth  and  ninth 
exhibit  a  succinct  account  of  the  principal  versions,  and  in  the 
tenth  he  considers  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  different  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  Old  and  New  TesUiments.  He  then  proceeds  in 
the  eleventh  lecture  to  the  general  ends  of  w  riting  and  public 
speaking ;  and  in  the  three  following  lectures  treats  of  the  means  by 
w’hich  tliese  ends  may  be  best  accomplished.  In  the  fifteenth  he 
treats  of  figures  of  speech — in  the  sixteenth  on  style  generally, 
and  the  style  of  the  Scriptures.  The  seventeenth  is  on  imitation 
and  the  imitative  arts — the  eighteenth  is  on  poetry  and  sacred 
history — the  nineteenth  on  historical  WTiting — the  twentieth  on 
epistolary — tw’eiity-first  is  on  our  imperfect  knowledge — tw'enty- 
second  on  discourse — tw'enty-third  on  pronunciation  and  delivery 
— twenty-fourth  on  the  means  of  excellence  in  writing  and  public 
speaking — tw’enty-fifth  on  the  duties  of  ministers.  The  appendix 
contains  a  short  account  of  Hebrew  verse. 

\\"e  beg  to  present  the  following  citation  as  a  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  our  author  treats  the  important  subject  of  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  TesUiment. 

‘  The  ge’ieral  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  its  freedom  from 
any  material  corruption  in  the  course  of  so  many  ages,  is  a  w'onderful  fact, 
of  w^hich  a  combination  of  proofs  from  various  quarters  assures  us.  The 
deep  veneration  with  which  the  Scriptures  w'ere  vicw'ed  by  all  ranks  of 
the  nation  of  Israel  ;  the  peculiar  constitution  and  observances  appointed 
by  their  great  legislator,  and  in  all  ages  held  sacred  ;  the  division  of 
the  people  into  separate  tribes,  under  distinct  rulers  and  heads  ;  the 
priests  and  Levites  settled  in  every  quarter  of  the  country ;  the  various 
courts  of  justice,  from  the  smallest  to  the  greatest,  appointed  to  try 
every  offence,  according  to  the  div’ine  law' :  the  various  assemblies 
w’here  the  Scriptures  were  publicly  read  and  expounded  ;  the  division 
of  the  kingdom  into  two  rival  nations ;  their  various  sects ;  their 
academies  and  schools  from  early  ages ;  their  dispersion  into  various 
quarters  of  the  w'orld ;  their  synagogues  in  every  country,  where  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  were  read  and  interpreted ;  the  mutual  jealousy  of 
Jews  and  Christians  ;  the  various  translations  and  commentaries  of  the 
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>H:ripture»  in  various  lan^^uages  ;  and,  finally,  the  immense  number  of 
manuscripts  which  are  found  among  nations  very  distant,  and  among 
people  of  very  different  characters  and  opinions, — these,  with  many  in¬ 
ternal  evidences,  combine  to  show,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  have  been  preserved  with  the  greatest  care  from  any  material 
vitiation. 

Let  us  not,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  fall  into  the  untenable 
opinion,  that,  in  all  the  various  and  multiplied  copies  made  in  different 
ages  and  places,  and  by  a  great  variety  of  persons,  no  differences  in 
some  minute  particulars  have  taken  place.  This  could  not  have  Iwen 
without  a  continued  miracle ;  and  w^e  know  from  an  examination  of 
manuscripts  is  not  the  ctvse.  We  might  as  well  expect  that  every  copv 
of  the  printed  Bible  must  be  free  from  those  typographical  errors,  into 
which  printers  occasionally  fall.  But  the  collection  of  manuscripts, 
while  it  presents  us  w  ith  various  readings,  affords  the  following  im¬ 
portant  advantages ;  it  shows  to  us  general  accordance  in  all  important 
statements  and  doctrines ;  and  the  comparatively  trivial  nature  of  most 
of  the  variations.  It  affords  us  also  the  means  of  rectifying ^  by  a  can¬ 
did  inquiry,  those  occasional  differences.  And,  lastly,  it  enables  us  to 
remove  some  difficulties  and  obscurities,  which,  in  the  changes  of  man¬ 
ner,  and  the  revolutions  of  ages,  have  arisen. 

To  form  just  conceptions  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  useful  to  state  a 
few’  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Jew's,  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  by  the  Romans,  till  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe.  When  the 
judgment  of  God  had  overtaken  that  devoted  city,  the  Jew’s  w’cre  dis¬ 
persed  in  great  multitudes  throughout  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  ; 
but  still  a  considerable  number,  either  remained,  or  returned  to  reside 
in  different  parts  of  Judea.  The  converts  to  Christianity,  both  Jew  s 
and  Gentiles,  also  received  as  sacred,  the  law  and  the  prophets  ;  and 
read  both  publicly  and  privately,  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
Wherever  Jews  and  Christians  settled,  there  w'ere  these  sacred  writings 
read  and  studied.  In  the  synagogues,  they  continued  to  be  read  in  the 
original  Hebrew ;  and  w'ere  expounded  in  the  vernacular  language  to 
the  people.  And  a  peculiar  order  of  men,  who  seem  to  have  been 
appointed  from  the  earliest  times,  had  the  charge  of  transcribing  copies 
of  them,  with  careful  accuracy,  both  for  public  and  private  use.  But 
while  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  w'ere  thus  carried  into 
every  country  where  Jew’s  and  Christians  w'ere  settled,  history  calls  our 
attention  chiefly  to  tn  o  great  stations,  where  the  Jew’s  in  greatest  num¬ 
bers  resided  ;  w’here  they  had  colleges  and  synagogues ;  and  where 
some  of  their  most  eminent  men  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  and 
explanation  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  first  of  these  was  at  Tiberias, 
in  Galilee. 

Several  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  Jew’s,  we  are  informed,  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  met  together  at  Jafra,  and  there  formed 
a  school,  which  was  attended  with  considerable  success.  The  numbers 
who  returned  to  Palestine,  having  by  degrees  increased,  an  academy 
was  forme<l  at  Tiberias.  Here,  also,  their  patriarch,  or  head,  fixed 
his  residence  ;  and  it  became  in  process  of  time,  the  chief  seat  of  Jew¬ 
ish  learning. 
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SFrom  the  time  of  the  first  captivity»  however,  j»rt»at  niimbers,  in¬ 
stead  of  returning  to  Judea,  continued  to  reside  in  liabylon  nnd  its 
neighbourhood.  In  this  country,  l>eing  free  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Romans,  they  enjt)yed  peace  and  comparative  prosperity.  They  had 
also  a  chit  f,  denominated  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity  ;  and  they  had 
several  colleges,  and  great  numbers  of  synagogues.  At  these  colleges, 
the  sacred  law  was  the  principal  object  of  tlieir  study  :  and,  under  the 
inspection  of  their  chief  men,  copies  of  the  Scriptures  were  written  and 
circulated. 

'  Besides  these  two  great  stations,  the  Jews  were  settled  in  Persia, 
and  other  eastern  countries.  Multitudes  of  them,  also,  took  refuge  in 
Egypt,  particularly  in  Alexandria,  where  many  of  their  countrymen 
had  been  settled  since  the  time  of  the  cele!)rated  Alexander.  IVIany 
of  them  likewise  fled  to  Cyrene,  and  there  became  numerous  and  pow¬ 
erful.  In  all  these  places,  they  had  their  synagogues  and  copies  of 
the  sacred  Scrij>tiirea.  After  the  reign  of  Adrian,  the  Jews  were 
favoured  by  the  various  succeeding  em])eror8 ;  and  soon  settled  in 
great  numbers,  not  only  in  the  provinces,  but  in  Italy  ;  and  new  acade¬ 
mies  and  synagogues  were  estj\blished  both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west.’ 

-~pp.  78—81. 


The  learned  author  then  proceeds  to  give  a  sketch  of  tlie 
measures  pursued  by  the  Jews  in  various  ages  for  preserving  their 
writings  in  their  original  integrity — and  then  brings  dow'ii  the  his¬ 
tory  to  the  times  in  which  the  collection  and  collation  of  sacred 
Hebrew  manuscripts  became  an  object  of  interest  and  importance 
to  Christian  scholars.  The  labour  of  Kennicot  and  l)e  Rossi  are 
duly  noted  and  celebrated. 

LjM)n  that  portion  of  the  volume  which  is,  strictly  speaking, 
intrwluctory  to  the  critical  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  which 
occupies  about  150  pages,  we  shall  offer  an  observation  or  two 
before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  those  lectures  which  relate  to  the 
public  discharge  of  the  preachers  and  pastor’s  office.  We  think 
the  author  has  done  good  service  to  the  rising  ministry,  by  bring¬ 
ing  into  a  small  compass  a  great  body  of  very  valuable  and  gene¬ 
rally  very  sound  and  established  information.  It  has  struck  us, 
that  this  part  of  the  work  is  scarcely  minute  enough — that  by 
exercising  a  little  condensation  a  great  deal  more  instruction 
might  have  been  given — and  that  for  the  full  elucidation  of  the 
very  important  subjects  brought  before  the  student  references 
ought  to  have  been  given  to  authorities  in  proof  of  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  statements,  as  well  as  to  works  in  which  those  who  felt  dis¬ 
posed,  might  pursue  their  inquiries  to  greater  length.  Indeed, 
we  consider  it  a  great  defect,  that  Dr.  Macgill  supplies  no  clue 
to  his  authorities,  or  to  other  sources  of  information  ;  and  that  in 
alb  his  quotations  he  never  condescends  to  inform  the  students 
where  he  may  find  the  extract.  This,  it  is  true,*  would  have  been 
tiresome  in  a  lecture  orally  delivered,  but  it  seems  essential  to 
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the  completeness  of  the  same  lecture  when  printed.  The  value 
of  the  volume  altogether,  but  especially  of  that  pnrt  whirh  is 
introductory  to  the  Scriptures,  would  be  enhanced  both  by  a 
particular  reference  to  the  authorities  on  which  the  author  rests 
his  statements,  and  by  the  mention  of  works  in  which  the  reader 
might  pursue  such  inquiries  as  the  learned  professor  could  only 
slightly  touch.  All  such  lectures,  it  appears  to  us,  should  be 
accompanied  with  a  copious  and  well  selected  apparatus  of  re¬ 
ferences.  Without  them  the  student  is  constrained  to  rest  on  the 
exclusive  authority  of  his  teacher,  instead  of  being  led  to  those 
sources  from  which  he  might  verify  his  knowledge  and  judge  for 
himself. 

I'he  larger  portion  of  these  lectures  relates  to  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  the  efficient  discharge  both  of  the  preacher’s  and 
pastor’s  office.  Dr.  Macgill  writes  upon  these  subjects  with  great 
judgment,  and  after  much  experience  and  observation.  His  in¬ 
structions  well  deserve  the  attention  of  all  clerical  students  who 
are  anxious  to  attain  to  excellence  in  the  discharge  of  their  minis¬ 
terial  duties.  Ilis  instructions  upon  preaching  and  pulpit  oratory 
are  excellent.  We  select  the  following  as  an  average  speci¬ 
men  of  the  very  judicious  manner  in  which  he  treats  this  part  of 
his  subject 

‘  To  secure  a  favourable  attention,  it  is  necessary  that  we  enjoy  the 
respect  of  our  hearers.  If,  then,  we  manifest  an  unworthy  state  of 
mind  ;  such  as  indift'erence  to  the  truths  which  we  teach,  and  to  the 
object  which  we  profess  ourselves  desirous  to  attain  ;  we  then  must  be 
contemplated  not  only  without  favour,  but  with  a  dissatisfaction  ap¬ 
proaching  to  contempt.  But  when  w'e  manifest  the  power  of  go(Kl 
feeling,  and  a  state  of  mind  congenial  to  our  subject,  and  the  end  we 
seek, — all  is  in  harmony.  The  justness  of  our  feelings  prculuces  sym¬ 
pathy  and  respect.  The  hearers  feel  the  strongest  conviction  of  our 
sincerity,  and  place  confidence  in  our  statements.  And  in  pro|K)rtioii 
to  the  importance  of  our  subject,  do  they  feel  affection  to  a  speaker, 
w’hose  mind  is  so  earnest  in  the  prosecution  of  what  is  good.  They  are 
thus  in  the  most  favourable  state  for  corresponding  with  our  views,  and 
listening  with  undivided  attention  to  all  our  statements.  The  language 
and  the  manner  of  affection  touch  those  chords  which  vibrate  with  cor¬ 
responding  emotion.  Such  is  our  nature.  The  very  look  and  tones 
of  joy  or  grief,  immediately  affect  us,  and  dispose  us  to  inquire  after 
their  cause.  With  the  man  of  insensibility  w^e  have  no  sywipathy. 
And  when  we  see  indifference,  when  a  strong  desire  of  success  should 
be  seen,  we  turn  from  him  with  pain  and  disgust.  We  suspect  his 
sincerity.  If  you  wish  us  to  feel,  why  feel  you  not  yourself.^  If  the 
end  which  you  pursue  be  important,  why  do  you  not  manifest  your 
con\action  of  its  importance  ?  Can  you  believe  in  these  statements, 
and  remain  unconcerned?  Your  manner  contradicts  your  words,  and 
gives  the  lie  to  your  affirmations. 

‘  But  these  observations,  if  they  apply  to  every  public  speaker,  how 
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strongly  do  they  apply  to  a  preacher  of  the  gos|K*l  ?  ‘  Though  you 

give  the  holy  things  of  God/ said  Baxter,  *  the  highest  promises  in 
words,  if  you  do  it  coldly,  you  will  unsay,  by  your  manner,  all  that  ye 
have  said.  It  is  a  kind  of  contempt  of  great  things,  especially  so  great 
as  these,  to  speak  of  them  without  great  affection  and  fervency.*  Re¬ 
member  that  the  seriousness — the  weight,  the  earnestness,  sometimes 
the  pathos  and  the  tenderness  of  manner,  which  proceed  from  a  mind 
occupied  with  divine  things,  animated  by  a  sense  of  their  uns])eakable 
iinjH)rtance,  and  strongly  alive  to  the  spiritual  well*lH‘ing  of  his  people, 
can  alone  rouse  and  arrest  attention — t»verbear  prejudice  and  opposition 
— awaken  holy  purposes — shake  the  soul  of  the  hardened — and  niise 
the  mind  in  devout  affection  and  desire  to  God,  and  to  heaven.  Never 
will  the  great  ends  of  the  Christian  ministry  be  accomplished,  either 
by  the  cold  and  insipid  reasoner,  or  the  vain  and  pompous  declaimer ; 
nor  even  by  the  animated  pictures  of  mere  fancy  and  insensibility.  It 
is  the  expression  and  manner  of  ukligious  feeling  alone,  which  will 
])rodiice  religious  feeling  in  the  breasts  of  other  men.  ‘  That  is  not  the 
best  sermon,*  says  Bishop  Burnet,  *  which  makes  the  hearers  go  away, 
talking  to  one  another  and  praising  the  speaker,  but  that  which  makes 
them  go  aw'ay  thoughtful  and  serious,  and  hastening  to  be  alone.* 

‘  And,’  siiys  Dr.  Witherspoon,  who  w'as  an  acute  observer  of  human  life, 
‘  there  is  a  piercing  heat  and  penetrating  force  in  that  wdiich  Hows  from 
the  heart,  which  distinguishes  it  not  only  from  the  coldness  of  indiffer¬ 
ence,  but  also  from  the  false  fire  of  enthusiasm  or -vain  glory.*  Let  me 
cite  two  passages  more,  from  two  wTiters  of  different  characters,  which 
merit  your  attention.  ‘  On  no  subject,’  says  Dr.  Blair,  ^  can  any  man 
be  truly  elotjuent  who  does  not  utter  the  vcr(c  voces  ab  imo  pectori. 
If  this  holds  on  other  kinds  of  speaking,  it  certainly  holds  in  the 
highest  degree  in  preaching.  There  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence, 
that  the  preacher  firmly  believe  both  the  truth  and  importance  of  those 
principles  w’hich  he  inculcates  on  others ;  not  only  that  he  believc»s 
them  speculatively,  but  has  a  lively  and  serious  feeling  of  them.  This 
will  ahvays  give  an  earnestness  and  strength,  a  fervour  of  piety  to  his 
exhortations,  sujierior  in  its  effects  to  all  the  arts  of  studied  eloquence ; 
and  without  it,  the  assistance  of  art  w'ill  seldom  be  able  to  conceal  the 
mere  declaimer.  A  spirit  of  true  piety  would  prove  the  most  effectual 
guard  against  those  errors  which  preachers  are  apt  to  commit.  It 
would  make  their  discourses  solid,  cogent,  and  useful ;  it  would  pre¬ 
vent  those  frivolous  and  ostentitious^  harangues,  which  have  no  other 
aim  than  merely  to  make  a  parade  of  speech,  or  amuse  an  audience. 
‘  Nothing,*  he  observes,  ‘  is  so  fatal  to  success  in  preaching,  as  a  dry 
manner  ;  a  dry  sermon  can  never  be  a  good  one.  Correct  language, 
and  elegant  description,  are  but  the  secondary  instruments  of  preaching 
in  an  interesting  manner.  The  great  secret  lies  in  bringing  home  all 
that  is  spoken  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.* 

‘  It  would  make  a  man’s  heart  ache,*  said  the  ardent  and  pious 
Baxter,  ‘  to  see  a  number  of  dead  and  drowsy  sinners,  sit  under  a 
minister  without  having  a  word  to  quicken  or  awoken  them.  The 
blow  falls  often  so  light,  that  hard  hearted  persons  cannot  feel.  How 
plain,  how'  close,  how  serious  should  we  be  in  delivering  a  message  of 
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sucli  importance  as  ours,  when  the  everlasting  life  or  death  of  man  is 
concerned  in  it !  Whatever  you  do,  let  the  people  see  that  you  are  in 
giMxl  earnest.  You  cannot  soften  men’s  hearts  by  jesting  with  them, 
or  telling  a  smooth  tale,  or  hatching  a  gaudy  oration.  I  seldom*  come 
out  of  the  pulpit,  but  my  conscience  smites  me,  that  I  have  hceii  no 
more  serious  and  fervent.  It  accuses  me  not  so  much  for  want  of  ele¬ 
gance  or  liuinan  ornaments,  nor  for  letting  fall  an  unhandsome  word  ; 
but  it  asks  me,  how  could  thou  speak  of  everlasting  life  and  death, 
with  such  a  heart !  How  couldst  thou  preach  of  heaven  and  hell,  in  so 
careless  and  sleepy  a  manner  }  Dost  thou  believe  what  thou  sayest  ? 
Art  thou  in  earnest  or  in  jest  ?  How  canst  thou  tell  people  that  sin  is 
so  great  an  evil,  and  the  consequences  so  dreadful,  without  being  more 
arifected  by  it  ?  Should  thou  not  weep  over  sinners,  even  till  thy  tears 
interrupt  thy  words  }  Cry  aloud,  and  show  them  their  transgressions, 
— entreat  them  to  repent  and  believe  with  the  utmost  imj)ortunity.’ 

— pp.  212—215. 

We  euniiot  dismiss  Dr.  Macgill’s  volume  without  expressing 
our  thanks  for  what  he  has  done  to  assist  and  improve  the  rising 
ministry.  They  will  no  doubt  duly  appreciate  his  services.  The 
chief  thought  by  way  of  animadversion,  which  has  occurred  to  us, 
is  that  the  two  great  subjects  on  which  he  treats  would  have  been 
better  treated  separately.  The  introduction  to  the  critical  studv 
of  the  Scriptures  might  with  great  propriety  have  been  enlarged, 
and  rendered  much  more  useful  by  a  notice  somewhat  extended 
of  the  critical  labours  of  the  continental  theologians.  Much  iin- 
porbuit  matter  has  within  the  last  half  century  been  accumulated 
l)y  the  (Termans,  and  very  valuable  instruetion  for  young  students 
might  be  gleaned  from  that  (juarter ;  but  Dr.  Alacgill  leaves  us  to 
doubt  whether  he  is  familiar  with  the  researches  of  those  learned 
critics,  or  whether  he  recommends  them  to  the  attention  of  his 
students. 

We  may  be  permitted,  in  closing  this  article,  to  say,  that  a 
small  but  highly  valuable  Tractate  upon  pastoral  duties  and 
preachuufj  entitled  ‘  Coiuisels  to  a  Young  Minister,’  has  just 
appeared  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Leifchild,  which  as  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  sul)ject  of  the  volume  before  us,  we  take  this 
opportunity  of  commending  to  our  clerical  readers  and  to  theolo¬ 
gical  students.  We  have  perused  it  with  much  pleasure,  and 
think  that  the  stirring  appeals  and  practical  wisdom  it  displays, 
will  render  it  eminently  useful  to  many  young  ministers.  We 
were  anxious  to  give  it  this  passing  notice  thus  early,  lest  we 
should  not  find  a  favourable  opportunity  of  bringing  it  more  for¬ 
mally  belore  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
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;1  Diciiouary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  containing  a  clear 
Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice,  By  Andrew  Ure, 
M.  B.  Illustrated  with  Twelve  Hundred  and  Forty  Engravings  on 
W(M)d.  London  :  Longman  and  Co.,  1839. 

We  frankly  confess,  though  somewhat  against  the  rules  of  our  fra¬ 
ternity,  that  we  have  not  read  through  this  volume.  This  ucknow. 
ledgment  is  due  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  our  readers,  none  of  whom 
will  be  surprised  at  the  fact,  when  informed  that  the  volume  contains 
thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-four  pages  of  small,  but  clear  letter-press. 
Ill  the  progress  of  the  publication,  however,  and  more  especially  since 
its  appearance  in  the  form  before  us,  we  have  had  an  op]H>rtunity  of 
ac(piainting  ourselves  sufficiently  w  ith  its  contents,  to  justify  our  speak, 
ing  in  no  measured  terms  of  its  value.  It  is  a  w'ork  of  immense  and 
well-digested  information,  calculated  at  once  to  gratify  an  intelligent 
curiosity,  and  to  further  the  practical  applications  of  science.  Some 
jHirtions  of  it  might  possibly  have  been  executed  with  greater  perfec¬ 
tion,  if  its  preparation  had  been  delegated  to  many  hands  ;  but  no  one 
man  in  the  kingdom  could  certainly  have  accomplished  more  than  Dr. 
Ure  has  done  ;  nay,  w^e  question  wdiether  another  could  have  been 
found  to  perform  so  much.  The  course  adopted,  and  the  principles 
which  have  regulated  his  procedure,  are  thus  distinctly  stated  in  his 
preface : 

Mt  i-s  tlie  business  of  operative  industry  to  produce,  transform,  and  distri¬ 
bute,  all  such  material  objects  as  are  suited  to  siitisfy  the  wants  of  mankind. 
The  primary  produetion  of  these  objects  is  as.signed  to  the  husbandman,  the 
fisberinan,  and  the  miner ;  their  transformation  to  the  manufacturer  and  arti¬ 
san  ;  and  their  distribution  to  the  civil  engineer,  shipwright,  and  sailor.  .  .  , 
The  task  which  I  have  undertaken  in  the  present  work,  is  to  describe  and  cx- 
l)lain  the  transformations  of  these  primary  materials,  by  mechanical  and 
chemical  agencies,  into  general  objects  of  exchangeable  value  ;  leaving,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  mechanical  engineer,  that  of  investigating  the  motive 
powers  of  transformation  and  transp»>rt ;  and,  on  the  other  liund,  to  the  han¬ 
dicraftsman,  that  of  tracing  their  modifications  in  objects  of  special  or  local 
demand . Such  are  the  principles  which  have  served  to  guide  me  in  se¬ 

lecting  articles  for  the  present  volume.  Hy  them,  ns  a  clue,  I  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  hold  a  steady  course  through  the  vast  and  otherwise  perplexing 
labyrinth  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  mines  ;  avoiding,  alike,  engineering  and 
mechanical  arts  which  cause  no  change  in  the  texture  or  constitution  of  mat¬ 
ter,  and  handicraft  operations  which  are  multiform,  capricious,  and  hardly 
susceptible  of  scientific  investigation.* 

The  following  is  the  author's  summary  of  the  objects  which  he  has 
endeavoured  to  accomplish ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  he 
has  been  as  felicitous  in  the  execution  of  his  plan,  as  its  range  is 
comprehensive  and  vast. 

First — To  instruct  the  Manufacturer,  Metallurgist,  .and  Tradesm.an,  in  the 
principles  of  their  respective  processes,  so  as  to  render  them  in  re.ality  the 
masters i»f  their  busine.ss,  and  to  emancipate  them  from  .a  sUite  of  bondage 
to  operatives — too  commonly  the  slaves  of  blind  prejudice  and  vicious 
rojitine. 
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Secondly — To  afford  to  Merchants,  Brokers,  Drysalters,  Dnig^ists,  and  Officers 
of  the  Revenue,  characteristic  descriptions  of  the  commodities  which  pass 
through  their  hands. 

Thirdly — By  exhibitin|[f  some  of  the  finest  developemcuts  of  Chemistry  and 
Physics,  to  lay  open  an  excellent  practical  school  to  Students  of  these  kin¬ 
dred  Sciences. 

Fourthly — To  teach  Capitalists,  who  may  he  desirous  of  placing  their  funds 
in  some  productive  branch  of  industry,  to  select  judiciously  among  plausi¬ 
ble  claimants. 

Fifthly — To  enable  Gentlemen  of  the  Law  to  become  well  acquainted  wiih 
the  nature  of  those  Patent  Schemes  which  are  so  apt  to  give  rise  to  liti¬ 
gation. 

Sixthly — To  present  to  our  Legislators  such  a  clear  exposition  of  our  Staple 
Manufactures,  as  may  dissuade  them  from  enacting  Laws  which  obstruct 
industry,  or  cherish  one  branch  of  it  to  the  injury  of  many  others.  And 

Lastly — To  give  the  Genend  Reader,  intent  chiefly  on  intellectual  cultivation, 
a  view  of  man}’  of  the  noblest  acliicvements  of  science,  in  effecting  those 
grand  transformations  of  matter  to  which  Great  Britain  owes  her  paramount 
wealth,  rank,  and  power  among  the  Kingdoms. 


The  Claims  of  Episcopacy  refuted/tn  a  Review  of  the  Essays  of  the 
Right  Rev,  Bishop  Hobaiiy  and  other  Advocates  of  Diocesan  Epis¬ 
copacy,  By  the  late  Rev.  John  IMason,  D.D.,  of  New'  York.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Appendix  by  the  Rev.  John  Blackburn.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Jackson  and  Walford.  12nio. 

This  is  a  well-timed  re])rint  from  the  American  press,  and  is  every 
way  worthy  of  the  distinction  thus  conferred  upon  it.  Of  the  high 
qualities  of  its  author.  Dr.  Mason,  we  need  say  nothing  ; — they  are 
know'n  and  admitted  by  all  our  readers.  His  ‘  Plea  for  Catholic  Com¬ 
munion'  is  alone  sufficient  to  establish  his  claim  to  rank  among  the 
foremost  and  most  enlightened  disputants  of  his  day.  Intent  on  un- 
scctarianizing  Christianity,  he  was  equally  opposed  to  the  proud  claims 
of  episcopacy,  and  to  the  narrow’  and  selfish  views  of  less  ostentatious 
theories.  His  hostility  to  the  former  led  him  to  prepare  an  elal)o- 
rate  article  for  the  Christian  Magazine,  of  which  he  was  the  editor  ;  in 
which  he  ably  argues,  that  Diocesan  Episcopacy  is  neither  sustained 
by  the  official  names  of  the  New’  Testament ;  nor  by  the  order  of  the 
Jewish  priesthood ;  nor  by  our  Lord’s  arrangements  during  his  earthly 
ministry  ;  nor  by  a  reference  to  New  Testament  facts  ;  nor  by  the 
official  character  of  the  apostle  James  ;  nor  by  the  epistles  to  the  Seven 
Churches  ;  nor  by  the  official  character  of  Timothy  and  Titus ;  nor  hy 
the  testimony  of  the  Christian  fathers.  The  discussion  of  these  points 
necessarily  brings  under  review’  all  the  leading  questions  of  the  episco¬ 
pal  controversy  ;  and  the  Doctor  conducts  his  case  w  ith  eminent 
ability  and  success.  His  language  is  sometimes  severe,  but  not  more 
so  than  the  assumptions  and  misdeeds  of  episcopal  advocates  warrant. 
By  tlie  re-publication  of  this  treatise,  Mr.  Blackburn  has  rendered  an 
im|)ortant  service  which  we  trust  w’ill  be  duly  appreciated.  His  brief 
Introduction  fully  establishes  the  propriety  of  thoroughly  sifting  the 
nature  of  a  system  which  looks  contemptuously  on  the  far  greater  part  of 
Protestant  Christendom,  and  condemns,  as  unauthorized  and  presump¬ 
tuous  meddlers,  a  large  ma  jority  of  those  who  are  zealously  and  success- 
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fully  labouring  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  mankind.  ‘  When  men  of  learn- 
‘  ing,  genius,  and  moral  worth,’  lie  remarks,  'appropriate  to  themselves 
‘  and  their  episcopal  brethren  the  divine  and  exclusive  right  of  admin. 

*  istoring  the  word  and  sacraments,  and  assert,  with  a  dogmatism  that 

*  cannot  fiiil  to  awe,  and  with  a  diligence  that  must  necessarily  impress 
‘  timid  and  susce|)tihle  minds,  that  they  alone  constitute  the  only  visible 
‘  ajmstolic  church  in  the  realm,  it  assuredly  is  no  evidence  of  a  love  of 

*  controversy,  that  we  defend  our  own  ministry  from  such  attacks,  and 
‘  publish  arguments  which  may  reprove  this  spirit  of  assumption,  and 
‘  |)oint  out  some  of  the  consequences  which  must  follow  the  concession 
‘of  such  claims,' 

We  take  our  leave  of  IMr.  Blackburn,  with  hearty  thanks  for  the 
service  he  has  rendered  by  the  publication  of  this  volume,  which  we 
recommend  to  the  early  and  attentive  consideration  of  all  our  readers. 


Ujimns  and  Fire- Side  Verses,  By  IMary  Ilowitt.  London:  Darton 
and  Clark.  1839. 

A  beautiful  little  volume,  admirably  suited  '  to  make  the  spirit  of 
‘  Christianity  an  endeared  and  familiar  fire-side  guest.*  Its  chaste  and 
lovely  spirit  is  in  happy  keeping  with  the  style  of  its  versification,  and 
can  scarcely  fail  to  win  the  affections,  while  the  latter  gratifies  the  taste 
of  a  cultivated  reader. 


The  Fathers  and  Foi.tiders  of  the  London  Missionary  Society ;  includ¬ 
ing  Authentic  Memoirs  of  those  distinguished  Men,  and  Historical 

Notices  of  the  several  Protestant  Missions.  By  John  Morison,  D.D. 

Part  I.  London  :  Fisher,  Son,  and  Co. 

A  more  appropriate  opportunity  for  criticism  will  occur  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  this  work ;  and  we  shall  therefore,  at  present,  do  little  more 
than  announce  its  general  scope,  and  record  our  judgment  on  the  style  in 
which  the  first  course  is  served  up.  The  work  is  to  consist  of  from  eight 
to  ten  monthly  parts,  price  three  shillings  each,  and  is  to  be  illustrated 
by  several  portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  of  those  whose  biogra¬ 
phies  it  contains.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts  ;  in  the  first  of  which 
the  influence  of  iVIethodism  on  the  spirit  of  modern  missions  is  traced 
out ;  the  second  w'ill  be  devoted  to  an  historical  sketch  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  Societies  wdiich  have  attempted  the  evangelization  of  the  heathen  ; 
and  the  third  wdll  consist  of  biographical  sketches  of  those  who  w'cre 
foremost  in  the  formation  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  The 
first  of  these  divisions  is  completed  in  the  present  part,  and  furnishes 
therefore  the  fairest  subject  for  criticism.  We  liave  perused  it  with 
unmingled  pleasure,  and  should  fail  to  do  justice  to  ourselves,  as  well 
as  to  Dr.  iM orison,  if  we  did  not  record  the  fact.  It  is  at  once  lucid  in 
arrangement,  sufficiently  ample  in  point  of  detail,  catholic  in  its  spirit, 
and  eminently  useful  in  its  tendency.  Let  the  other  parts  of  the  work 
be  completed  in  the  same  style,  and  it  will  constitute  one  of  the  most 
instructive  and  interesting  publications  of  modern  timers.  ^  The  title 
which  has  l)een  adopted  does  not  appear  to  us  to  l)e  very  felicitous.  Its 
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fitnOM'may  probably  be  more  apparent  in  the  progress  of  the  work  ; 
but  at  present  it  seems  ill  chosen.  ' 

fi>'’  lO" 

The  Notes  of  the  Church,  as  laid  down  by  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  co*- 
^,,aminvd,and  confuted  in  a  Series  of  Tracts,  Parts  I. — III.  Lon¬ 
don:  Samuel  11  oldsworth.  1839. 

Tlies|)olitical  protestantism  of  the  present  day  is  one  of  the  worst 
features  of  the  times.  It  only  serves  to  exasperate  opponents,  and  thus 
to  render  their  hostility  to  scriptural  truth  more  inveterate  and  ranco- 
nms.  The  thing  which  is  made  to  pass  for  protestantism  is  as  unlike 
the  reality  as  light  is  to  darkness  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  obtruded  on  pid>- 
lic  attention  as  such,  and  is  found  admirably  to  serve  the  factious  pur¬ 
poses  of  its  advocates.  The  present  publication  has  it  origin  in  tliis 
phrenzy  of  a  j)arty,  and  is  ushered  into  the  world  by  a  ])reface  which 
magnifies  the  ‘  convincing,  truly  protestant,  and  logical  masterpieces  of 
‘.eloquent  reasoning  with  which  the  intelligent  public,  not  alone  of 
‘  Great  Britain,  but  of  the  civilized  world,  is  every  day  instructed*  in 
the  leading  articles  of  the  Times.  This  flourish  of  trumpets  might 
have  been  spared,  and  the  reprint  before  us  would  have  suffered  nothing 
in  the  estimation  of  judicious  men.  It  is  an  invaluable  work  on  the 
popish  controversy,  the  circulation  of  which  ought  not  to  be  impeded 
l)y  any  attempt  to  identify  it  with  the  political  partisanship  of  a  fac¬ 
tion,  It  consists  of  a  series  of  tracts  written  by  Tenison,  Patrick, 
Slierlock,  and  other  eminent  divines  of  the  Ihiglish  church  under 
James  the  Seomd ;  in  reply  to  Cardinal  Bellarmine’s  celebrated  work. 
The  stylo  of  these  tracts  has  been  modernized — a  fact  which  we  greatly 
regret ;  but  an  assurance  is  given  that  no  alteration  is  made  in  ‘  the 
mode  or  character  of  the  argument.’  W e  hope  this  pledge  will  he 
faithfully  redeemed ;  in  which  case,  though  we  greatly  mistrust  the 
parentage  of  the  publication,  we  shall  be  glad  to  do  all  in  our  power  to 
aid  its  circulation. 

Ball's  Graphic  JAbrary  for  Domestic  Instruction.  The  Life  of 

-Christ  lUvstrated.  Part  II.  I.Anidon  :  Ball  and  Co. 

In  perfect  keeping  with  its  predecessor.  Beautiful  in  itff  wood-cuts, 
uud  thorougldy  useful  in  its  tendency,  it  cannot  fail  to  gratify  and 
instruct  the  juvenile  reader. 


An  Essay  on  the  Evils  of  Popular  Ignorance.  By  John  Ft)ster* 
» I\iblisked  by  the  Bristol  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Popular  In- 
'  ‘  struction,  London :  Hamilton  and  Co. 

Ihe  “Essay  on  Popular  Ignorance”  for  eighteen  pencti !  Truly 
we  live  in  marvellous  times.  What  will  happen  next  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  divine.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  even  poverty  itself,  is  now  no  bar 
to  the  possession  of  some  of  the  most  masterly  productions  of  the  hu¬ 
man  intellect.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  Essay  iK'fore  us ;  res- 
IK'cting  the  reprint  of  which,  we  need  do  nothing  more  than 
transcribe  the  following  paragraph,  ‘  appended  by  the  Author  to  his 
Preface?"'*'  ’ 
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‘  With  a  view  to  a  wider  circulation  than  that  which  is  limited  by 
the  price  of  the  volume,  published  in  a  form  and  style  of  printing 
luited  to  readers  who  are  not  indifferent  to  the  appearance  of  a  book, 
and  of  which  volume  more  than  a  fourth  part  consists  of  a  Discourse 
(or  Essay)  on  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  India,  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  to  print  a  very  cheap  edition  of  the  Essay  on  Pop¬ 
ular  Ignorance.**  It  is  not  an  abridgement  of  tbe  preceding  edition  ; 
the  only  omission  of  the  slightest  consequence,  being  in  the  Preface, 
and  one  or  two  other  places,  where  some  change  and  reduction  have 
been  rendered  necessary  by  the  subsequent  conduct  of  our  national 
authorities,  as  affecting  our  speculations  and  prospects  in  relation  to 
general  education.  It  is  hardly  worth  adding,  that  here  and  there,  for 
the  sake  of  compression,  a  superfluous  word  or  part  of  a  sentence,  or 
even  a  whole  sentence  has  been  expunged !  ’ 


Examination  Questions  on  Butler's  Analogif^  as  abridged  and  arranged 
in  Hobart's  Analysis ;  together  with  Brief  Answers  to  the  QueS'- 
tions,  and  a  Summary  View  of  the  Whole  Subject,  By  George  W. 
Crawford,  M.A. 

Examination  Questions  and  Answers  selected  from  Mosheim's  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  History, 

Examination  Questions  and  Answers  selected  from  Burnet  on  the 
Thirty  Nine  Articles,  London  :  John  W.  Parker. 

These  three  small  and  neat  volumes  are  primarily  designed  to  aid 
the  Students  of  Oxford  in  preparing  for  the  examinations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  that  University.  They  are  well  suited,  however,  for  a  more 
extensive  circulation,  and  may  be  adopted  with  advantage  in  our  own 
Colleges.  We  have  smiled  at  some  or  the  opinions  expressed,  and  can 
scarcely  imagine  that  the  books  which  contain  them  will  find  favor  with 
the  Heads  of  Oxford  Houses.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Twenty-seventh 
Question  and  Answer  on  •  Mosheiin.  They  are  as  f(»llows :  Q.  Cite 
some  texts  of  Scripture  which  show  that  the  title  **  Presbyter’*  and 
Bishop,”  were  synonymous  in  the  primitive  church.  A.  He  sent 
to  Ephesus,  and  called  the  presbyters  of  the  church,**  and  he  said  unto 
them  Take  heed  therefore  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock 
over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseer's,  (ururKoirovc), 
to  feed  the  Church  of  God,  &c. — Acts  xx.  17,  28.  “  For  this  cause 

I  left  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldest  ordain  elders,  (Tp«<f€vripov^)  in 
every  city :  for  a  bishop,  (  firtcTKoirov)  must  be  blameless,**  &c. 


The  Miniature  Commentary  ;  bdng  Short  Comments  on  every  Chapter 
of  the  Holy  Bible,  Three  Volumes.  London  :  Religions  Tract 
Society. 

Eastern  Manners,  illnslrative  of  the  Old  Testament  History,  By  the 
Rev.  Robert  Jamieson. 

Eastern  Manners,  illustrative  of  the  New  Testament  History,  as  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Gospels,  By  the  same  Author.  Edinburgh  2  Oliphant 
and  Son. 

Kindred  though  distinct  works,  all  tending  to  the  same  end,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  similar  excellencies.  The  Miniature  Commentary,  has 
VOL.  V.  XX 
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already  apj)eared  in  a  larger  form  :  the  present  reprint  will  be  found  an 
aduiirable  pocket  companion.  It  is  well  adapted  “  for  the  special  use 
of  all  who  desire  to  ‘  search  the  Scripture/  and  who  have  not  time  or 
ability  to  use  larger  and  more  costly  works.  The  ‘  Comments’  are 
mostly  taken  from  our  most  popular  commentaries,  especially  those  of 
Henry  and  Scott,  but  are  simplitied  in  their  language  and  structure,  so 
as  to  1^  level  to  the  capacity  of  the  youngest  and  least  informed  reader. 

The  other  two  volumes  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Jamieson,  are  designed 
to  furnish  an  historical  illustration  of  the  Inspired  Writings  drawn 
from  the  Manners  and  Habits  of  the  Bast.  They  display  extensive 
research  and  judicious  selection,  and  are  especially  adapted  to  interest 
juvenile  readers.  The  style  in  which  they  are  written  is  somewhat  too 
ambitious,  and  the  sentences  employed  are  occasionally  involved  and 
lengthy.  These,  however,  are  minor  defects,  which  admit  of  easy  cor¬ 
rection,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  the  volumes  obtain  an  exten¬ 
sive  sale. 

The  Little  English  Flora;  or,  a  Botanical  and  Popular  Account  of 
all  our  Common  Field  Flowei's,  With  Engravings  in  Steel  of  evvrg 
Species.  Ry  G.  W.  Francis,  author  of  ‘  Analysis  of  British 
Ferns.’  London  :  Simpkin  and  Marshall, 

Amongst  the  characteristics  of  botany,  as  a  science,  its  availableness 
to  all  classes  of  students  is  one  w’hich  deserves  to  be  well  marked. 
The  almost  endless  variety  of  hues,  forms,  and  qualities  which  the 
vegetable  world  presents,  cannot  but  command  delight  and  attention 
from  the  most  heedless  observer ;  and  hence  the  wondrous  l)eauties  of 
every  leaf  and  flower  unwittingly  force  upon  the  understanding  a  rude 
generalization — the  first  elements  of  science ;  whilst  to  the  minds  of 
Aristotle,  Linnscus,  and  philosophers  of  modern  times,  the  simplest 
fern  aflfords  not  merely  a  worthy  problem  of  Creative  skill,  but  one  as 
humiliating,  from  its  inscrutability,  as  the  most  gigantic  before  which 
such  energies  have  been  confessedly  prostrate.  \\  e  have  been  led  to 
this  remark  by  the  little  work  now  before  us,  dedicated  by  its  talented 
and  ingenious  author  '  to  the  young  ladies  of  England,  whose  habits, 
sensibility,  and  tastes,  render  the  science  of  botany  so  peculiarly  a 
proper  object  of  their  study.*  We  beg  to  recommend  botany  to  all 
young  ladies,  not  only  as  a  scientific  and  healthy  amusement,  but  as 
eminently  adapted  to  store  the  mind  with  fitting  themes  of  reflection, 
and  to  lead  it  to  Him  who  has  '  painted  the  lily,  and  perfumeil  the 
violet.*  Mr.  Francis’s  little  work  has  our  hearty  commendation,  con- 
tmning,  as  it  does,  at  so  small  a  price,  a  lucid  account  of  all  our 
‘  common  field  flowers,’  accompanied  with  admirable  engravings  on 
steel  (by  himself)  of  every  species. 


Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion,  By  Ministers  of  the 
.  Establislied  Church  in  Glasgow.  Glasgow;  W.  Collins.  1831k 
Fourteen  lectures  on  various  points  of  the  Christian  evidence, 
printed  in  a  cheap  form  for  circulation  among  the  humbler  cla.sscs,  by 
the  liberality  of  some  gentlemen,  who  defrayed  the  expense  of  stereo- 
typing  them.  Their  merits  arc  various,  but,  on  the  whole  highly 
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rc8|>t*ctable.  From  the  views  of  some  of  the  lecturers  we  dissent, 
hut  the  dross  is  trilling  compared  with  the  sterling  gold  ;  and  the 
volume  will  be  found  well  suited  to  its  professed  object.  It  has 
idready  obtained  a  large  circulation. 

Memoir  of  the  liev.  Alexander  Wanghy  D.D.  With  Selections  from 
his  Epistolary  Correspondence,  Pulpit  Recollections,  «Jjc.  By  the 
Kev.  James  Hay,  D.D.,  and  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Belfrage, 
D.D.  Third  Edition.  Edinburgh :  William  Oliphaiit  and  Scm. 
A  neat  republication  of  an  invaluable  piece  of  religious  bi»>graj)hy, 
printed  verbatim  from  the  second  edition,  and  sold  at  half  the  price. 
Dr.  Waugh  was  one  of  those  men,  whose  nobility  of  heart  sanctified  by 
religious  principle,  renders  his  history  at  once  instructive  and  interest¬ 
ing.  His  biography  is  a  book  which  the  rising  ministry  may  study 
with  great  advantage. 

Sacred  Poetry.  Fourteenth  Edition. 

Sacred  Poetry.  Second  Series.  Edinburgh  :  Oliphant  and  Son. 

Of  these  pocket  volumes,  we  need  say  no  more,  than  that  the  ex¬ 
tensive  circulation,  which  the  first  has  obtained,  is  fully  merited,  and 
that  the  second  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  honorable  relationship  in 
which  it  stands.  No  lover  of  Sacred  Poetry  will  regret  the  outlay 
which  puts  him  in  possession  of  such  charming  companions. 

The  Mourners  Friend ;  or  Instniction  and  Consolation  for  the  Be- 
reared.  Edited  by  John  Brown,  D.D.  Edinburgh:  Oliphant  and 
Son. 

The  name  of  the  Editor  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  excellence 
()f  this  little  volume,  which  consists  of  several  tracts  sj>ecially  adapted 
for  the  afflicted,  culled  from  the  works  of  Howe,  Grosvenor,  Edw’ards, 
Krskine,  and  other  eminent  divines,  whose  praise  is  in  all  our  churches. 
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In  the  Press. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Morrison,  D.D,,  F.U.S. 
M.R.A.S.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Compiled  by  his  Widow.  To  which  is  appended, 
beside  other  Interesting  Documents,  a  Critical  Essay  on  the  Literary  Labours 
of  Dr.  Morrison,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kidd,  Professor  of  Chinese  in  University 
College. 

The  Destiny  of  the  British  Empire,  a  scries  of  Lectures.  By  the  late 
Rev.  William  Thorp,  of  Bristol.  Second  Edition. 

Mind  and  the  Emotions  considered  in  Relation  to  Health  and  Dis-* 
case.  Being  the  Annual  Oration  before  the  Huntcrhin  Society,  and  Pub¬ 
lished  at  their  request.  With  Notes.  By  W.  Cooke,  M.D. 

The  Course  of  Lectures  on  National  Church  Establishments,  now  de¬ 
livering  at  Freemason's  Hall,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wardkiw,  of  GUsgow,  arc  in 
the  Press,  and  will  be  published  early  in  May. 

The  Rev.  Henry  March,  author  of  ‘  Subbatlis  at  Horae,*  has  in  the  Prew  a 
small  volume  entitled  ‘  Hymns  for  the  Closet  of  the  Christian  Minister.* 

'  British  History,*  Chronologically  arranged  from  the  Inva-^ion  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria.  By  the  author  of  Cabinet  Law3*er. 
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The  Life  fiml  Times  of  Arclibisliop  Sliarpe  (of  St.  Andrews).  By  Tliomns 
Stephen.  8vo. 

A  Dictionary  of  Art**,  Manufactures,  and  Mines :  eontainiii"  a  clear  ex¬ 
position  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  By  Andrew  Ure,  M.D.  Illus- 
tmted  with  1240  Knfjravinjp?  on  Wood.  Ovo. 

History  of  England,  continued  from  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.  By  William  Wallace,  Esq.  Vol.  IX.  (Lardner  s  Cyclopedia 
Vol.  113.) 

A  Treatise  on  the  Industry  of  Nations ;  or,  the  Principles  of  National 
Economy  and  Taxation.  By  J.  S.  Eisdcll,  Esq.  2  Vols.  8vo. 

The  Oxford  Divines  not  Members  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  T.  B. 
Browne. 

Magnctiral  Invcsti^tions.  By  the  Rev.  William  Scorcsby,  B.D. 

English  Stories  of  tiic  Olden  Time.  By  Maria  Hack.  Two  vols. 

Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  George 
III.  To  winch  is  added.  Remarks  on  Party,  and  an  Appendix.  By  Henn' 
Lord  Brougham,  F.R.S. 

The  Englishman  s  Greek  Concordance  of  the  New  Testament ;  being  an 
.attempt  at  a  Vcrb.al  Connexion  between  the  Greek  and  the  English  Texts. 
Containing  also  a  Concordance  to  the  Appellatives  .and  Proper  Names,  Greek 
and  English,  &c. 

Lives  of  Sottish  Writers.  By  David  Irving,  LL.D.  Two  vols. 

Notes,  Critic.al  and  Practical  on  the  Book  of  Genesis ;  designed  ,as  .a 
general  help  to  Biblic.al  reading  .and  instruction.  By  George  Bush. 

The  Anim.al  Crc.ation :  its  Claims  on  our  Hum.anity  Stated  and  Enforced. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Styles,  D.D. 

Job  and  his  Times,  or  a  Picture  of  the  Patri.arch.al  Age  during  the  period 
between  No.ah  and  Abraham,  as  regards  the  State  of  Religion  .and  Moral¬ 
ity  ;  Arts  .and  Sciences,  &c. ;  and  a  New  Version  of  that  aneient  poem, 
accompanied  w’ith  Notes  .and  Dissertations.  The  whole  adapted  to  the 
English  render.  By  Thom.as  Wemyss. 

The  Claims  of  Japan  and  Malaysia  upon  Christendom,  exhibited  in  Notes 
of  Voyages  made  in  1837  from  Canton,  in  the  Ship  Morrison,  &c.  Two  vols. 

A  Text  Book  of  Popery :  comprising  a  Brief  History  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  a  Complete  View  of  Roman  Catholic  Theology.  Second  Edition. 
By  J.  M.  Cramp. 

Neglected  and  Controverted  Scripture  Truths  ;  with  an  Historical  Review 
of  Miraculous  M.anifestations  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  .and  an  Account  of  their 
late  revival  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  By  Robert  Norton,  M.D. 

The  Crisis ;  or  the  Gre.at  Religious  Revolution,  .and  the  fall  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Churches,  &c.,  &c.,  according  to  the  Revelations  of  St.  John.  With  a 
Scriptural  View  of  the  ^cond  Advent.  By  Rev.  B.  I).  Bogie.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

Rural  Sketches.  By  Thom.as  Miller.  With  Twenty-three  Illustrations. 

TiCCtures  to  Professing  Christians.  By  Charles  G.  Finney. 

Pc.acc  or  War  ?  The  Question  Considered  with  especi.al  reference  to  the 
existing  diflTerenccs  existing  between  the  United  States  and  Gre.at  Britain. 
By  a  Clergv  nian  of  the  Church  of  England  lately  resident  in  America. 

Tlic  \  oung  Scholar’s  Englisb-Latin  Dictionary ;  being  an  Abridgment  of 
the  *  Complete  English- 1 ..atin  Dictionarv’.’  By  tlic  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A. 

Rides  and  Exercises  on  the  right  use  of  the  Liitin  Subjunctive  Mood,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  Observations  to  Assist  the  Learner  in  the  Acquisition  of  a  pure 
Katin  style.  ^  By  the  Rev.  R.  Bathurst  Greenlaw,  AT. A. 

The  Inquirer  directed  to  an  Expcriment.al  .and  Practical  view  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment.  By  the  Rev.  O.  Winslow. 

Father  Butler,  The  Lough  Dcarg  Pilgrim.  By  WillLam  Carlcton. 


